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ABSTRACT / 

y This report on drug abuse in the schools is based on 

the testimonies of several panels at a Congressional hearing. The 
materials contain reports from: (1)' a group of students talking about 
their experiences with drugs, alcohol, and delinquency; (2) law 
enforcement officials and judicial representatives discussing p 
innovative judicial approaches and highlighting students* problems 
from an insider's perspective; and (3) counselors, educators, and 
parents emphasizing the need for cooperation. The report also focuses 
the impact of federal funding cuts and the success of several 
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current drug rehabilitation programs. Parent participation 
responsibility and role of the schools are also described, 
ddcument concludes with letters from adolescents pointing out the 
importance of drug rehabilitation programs and protesting proposed 
cuts in services. (JAC) 
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DRUG ABUSE IN THE^WWERICAN SCHOOL 

SYSTEM, 1982 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1982 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Investigations 

and General Oversight of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, D.C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m., in room 
4232, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paula Hawkins, 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hawkins and Humphrey. , , 

Staff present: Jay Howell, chief counsel, Tim Jenkins, staff Inves- 
tigator, Terri Parker, staff counsel, Lisa Demetree, professional 
staff member, Constance Winter, staff assistant. 

Opening Statement or Senator Hawkins 

Senator Hawkins. I would like to welcome you here today. We 
were waiting for Senator Humphrey, who is cochairing this hear- 
ing with me today, but he will, be here shortly so we will proceed. I 
like to be prompt and I am sure every other Senator does, too. We 
value your time and your interest. 

We are meeting as the Subcommittee oh Investigations and Gen- 
eral Oversight, and the hearings title is "Drug Abuse in the 
American School System/' Drugs and alcohol are a growing prob- 
lem for young people today. Tne combination did not present a 
problem for me or my fellow students when my generation was 
growing up. We had our own problems, but none as complicated or 
destructive as this. These substances were not readily available in 
the schools in our neighborhood or on our streets. 

Young people have always, experienced insecurity, great needs, 
curiosity, and pressure to challenge authority. These condiditions 
last for a long time. My youngest daughter is 20 years old and 
some of those are still present in her life. It was and remains 
simply part of growing up. 

This generation's growing pains, however, are experienced in an 
atmosphere where drugs and alcohol are widely accepted. The con- 
sequences for those who stumble are far more severe. In today's 
schools and communities, drug*, alcohol, and sometimes detention 
centers are what await the curious and the confused. It is a nation- 
wide problem that we found in our investigation, is«$xperienced in' 
every city, in every state. The effects of drug and alcohol abuse are 

(l) 
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devastating. They threaten our educational system a/fod they have 
paralyzed the American family. 

In the last 10 to 15 years, drug and alcohol use among school age 
chUdren has reached epidemic proportions. The problem is more 
widespread in this country than in any other nation in the West- „ 
em World. While the dramatic rate of increase appears to be level- 
ing off, I feel the condition remains critical. 

According to a National Institute on Drug Abuse [NIDA] survey 
conducted in 1980, nearly two-thirds of this Nation's high school se- 
niors have used an illicit drug, and two in five have used an illicit 
drug otherihan marihuana. To me these figures are alarming and 
must be taken very seriously. Alcohol use among these studente is 
even more prevalent than marihuana use. The results of the NIDA 
survey are conservative because it did not include the substantial 
number of young people who do not reach their senior year in high 
school . 

We discovered in our investigation that the problem starts before 
high school. More than half of the marihuana smokers first tried it 
between the ages of 11 and 15. Far more disturbing to me is that 
an alarming number of these children have also used hard drugs 
such as PCP, quaaludes, LSD,, and the prescription types. 

Too often we attempt to reach adult solutions, to what are pri- 
marily young people's problems. The threshold question that must 
be asked here is: What can be done at home; in the school, and in 
the court system, to prevent and cure drug and alcohol abuse 
among juveniles? , 

It is essential that today's discussion begin with testimony from 
those who have lived this nightmare. When we initiated this inves- 
tigation, we were uncertain that the cancer could effectively be 
treated. Based upon what we have learned by interviewing dozens 
of individuals—we now believe that there is a great reason for 

'°^oday, we are going to hear from those people who have helped 
provide that hope through their efforts at the family, school, reha- 
bilitation, and juvenile justice levels. Their testimony will demon- 
strate that the battle can be won. We want this to be a positive 
hearing. t . 

Our first witnesses will relate in shocking detail their experi- 
ences with drugs, alcohol, and unlawful conduct. These young 
people are all handsome and beautiful; they come from different 
parts of the country; they have varied backgrounds. They are all on 
the road back from serious bouts with drugs and alcohol. Their ac- 
counts support the premise that no family is immune to this condi- 
tion In addition, they will surprise most of you by their recommen- 
dation that the schools and the juvenile justice systems adopt a 
tougher stance with young offenders. , 

The second panel is comprised of law enforcement and judicial 
representatives who have been directly involved in juvenile drug- 
and alcohol-related cases. These respected officials will discuss 
their innovative judicial approaches and highlight students prob- 
lems and needs from an insider's perspective. 

Finally, we are going to hear from counselors, educators, and 
parents who have devoted their lives to fighting this terrible prob- 
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lem. They will emphasize that cooperation among parents, schools, 
and juvenile justice systems is vital to a successful resolution. 

The people in this country are looking to Congress for leadership 
on issues like these that so deeply affect the fabric of American so- 
ciety. I compliment my colleague, Senator Humphrey, for his work 
in this area as chairman of the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse. 

Our responsibility is to focus national attention on this issue. To 
that end, I have initiated a Senate drug caucus, designed to raise 
the awareness of the Senate to the devastating effects of drug 
abuse and trafficking, and will also be introducing legislation next 
week when the Senate reconvenes to deter drug distribution in and 
around schools. 

At this point we will receive for the record a statement by Sena- 
tor Kennedy, the ranking ^minority member of the subcommittee, 
who was unable to be present for today's hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kennedy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Kennedy 

Senator Kknnedy. Substance abuse is a growing National tr&fre- 
dy — tragic in that it accounts for the needless waste and destruc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of lives each yfear. 

This insidious problem continues on the rise. The latest figures 
on drug addiction and abuse are alarming. According to NIDA, the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, an estimated 22.5 million 
Americans either abused, or were addicted to drugs in 1980. Of 
that total, 67 percent, or 15 million, were between the ages of 12 
and 25 — 4 million of them, children and adolescents of elementary 
and junior and high school age. 

State and Federal drug treatment administrators warn that 
heroin, cocaine, and amphetamine use continue to steadily in- 
crease. Yet, this administration has chosen to cut Federal funding 
of treatment programs. In the aggregate, total Federal funding for 
alcohol and drug abuse programs went from $332.5 million in 1980 
down to $224 million in 1982. 

I find it difficult to believe that the current administration is 
aware of and fully appreciates the disastrous effects of its cuts in 
funding to treatment programs all across our Nation. Many of 
these programs are either being forced to close, or to severely cur- 
tail their services; waiting lists of those who seek treatment are 
getting longer and longer; many would-be patients are simply going 
without treatment; and, according to program operators, these 
crisis situations will become worse. 

New York State anticipates that it will be forced to abolish 
3,000 treatment slots witnin the next year. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, officials project that almost 
1,000 drug abusers will go without treatment; and currently there 
are approximately 500 individuals waiting for periods of as long as 
6 months to be admitted to treatment programs. 

A recent report from the City of Detroit indicates that 14 sub- 
stance abuse treatment programs already have been shut down, re- 
sulting in an estimated "2,600 fewer clients per month receiving 



substance abuse care and treatment than did a year ago, and the 
full impact of budget cuts is yet to be felt. 

Partly in anticipation of Federal funding cute, Dade County, Fla., 
which has one of the most serious substance abuse problems in the 
Nation, closed its program last October, and treatment programs 
for 600 hardcore drug addicts were abolished As a foiroer director 
of the Dade County program recently observed to my staff, We are 
waiting for ia timebomb to explode. tnat ; on i 

From Chicago comes word that the only drug-free outpatient 
treatment facility that had served 60 patients daily in the P^mi- 
. nantly black south side of the city was f or ^.^ u ' '^J?™' %qq 
it is estimated that the State of Illinois will lose more than 900 
treatment slots as a result of cute'in Federal funding. 

Treatment programs in our Nation's Capital also are m trouble, 
with young people having to wait in line for treatment they so des- 
perately need. Fifty-five young people are waiting for admittance to 
Seeond Genesis, a residential therapeutic community; and at KAf, 
Inc., a similar facility, 100 are waiting to get in-some for as long 

08 What i to become of the thousands of children and young adulte 
who are being denied treatment and a second chance for a decent • 
and productive life? The consequences are all too obvious -and un- 
thinkable. At worst, many will continue lives of crime to support 
their habits and more will die from drug overdose and other relat- 
ed causes. At best, others will return to yough detention centers 
jails and prisons where there is no treatment and rehabilitation to 
speak of and where they probably will bnly become more hardened 
totheir destructive way of life. Is this what the current administra- 
tion and the people of this Nation want? I think not 

The talk of belt-tightening and budget-balancing has no place in 
America's crisis of substance abuse. Treatment is cost-effective The 
alternatives of imprisonment and hospitalization are both wastetul 
and ineffective. The cost of substance abuse treatment is half that 
of jailing and less than one-tenth that of hospitalization. 

Therefore, I call upon this administration to readjust its prior- 
ities and restore the badly needed funding so urgently needed for 
substance abuse treatment. I also urge my colleagues on th's sub- 
committee and on the Labor and Human ^ u J ce ^ m ^ nt ,1° 
join me in working for restoration of thesefunds. The alternative 
price in human suffering and lives is far tocffiigh to pay. 

Senator Hawkins. I want to give a special welcome to those at- 
tractive and brave young people who are here today. We want you 
to be relaxed. I cannot tell you how much I personally appreciate 
vour being willing to come forward and help us here today. 

I had a hard time getting here myself, but this issue ,s very, very 
important to me. We are going to go down the line in order, start- 
ing with Terry. Then we will hear from David, Penny, Ken, end 

M We will start with Terry, since you are the smallest. They usual- 
ly pick on the smallest one, right? 
i fkry Ygs 

Senator Hawkins. How old were you when you first became in- 
volved with drugs or alcohol? 
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STATEMENT OF TERRY, DAVID, PENNY, KEN, AND MIKE, A 

PANEL 

. Terry. I had my first drink when I was in the sixth grade. 
Senator Hawkins., Sixth grade? 
^ Terry. Sixthgrade; I war 11 years old. I guess about 3 weeks 

after thai, I took my first drug, which was marihuana; I smoked 
some of that. - 

„ Senatdr Hawkins. Where did you get your first drink? Was it at 
v a party? 

Terry. What it was, it was a New Years Eve and my parents 
, were -gping to a party and I ended up babysitting. And so my very 
considerate mother went out and bought me and a girl friend a 
couple of bottles of champagne, I guess feeling that it would do no 
harm. 

I Was not exposed to drinking at all and I did not know how, you 
know, people drank, if they just sipped it or chugged it from a 
bottle. So, we just chugged from the bottle, because we thought 
that that would be the easiest way to gei drunk. 

With pot, I first smoked pot with my older sister. 

Senator Hawkins. How old were you then? 

Terry. I was 11, going into hiy first year of junior high school, 
going into seventh grade. 

Senator Hawkins. Were you still experimenting with alcohol on 
v the side? 

Terry. Yes; what happened, when I drank the champagne, to say 
the least I got ?ery sick, you know, but before I did, it was exciting 
and it was an adventure and it thrilled me, you know. It was some- 
thing I wanted, so I guess on weekends I started drinking with my 
friends or people older than me. 

Senator Hawkins. Where did you get the alcohol? 

Terry. Stealing it from the* house, stealing money from my par- 
ents, going out in front of liquor stores and asking someone to go 
in. * 

Senator Hawkins. Were these people older than you? You could 
not go in, could you? 

Terry. Right, right, bigger than me. 

Senator Hawkins. You got these people to purchase it for you 
right? 
Terry. Right. 

^ Senator Hawkins. Then you would go to a friend's house? 

Terry. Yes, or out in the woods, a park— anywhere; it did not 
matter. 

Senator Hawkins. And you started mixing it with marihuana? 
0 Terry. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. And vou were still just 11 at that point? I 
want everybody to realize that you are still eleven years old/"~ 

Terry. Right, right. Also, soon after that, I started taKmg other 
drugs. My mother had a history of migraine headaches and a 
couple of neighbors did too, and they would take Percodan, and 
Valium, and Tylenol 3 with codeine. I soon found out that if I 
faked having these headaches, then I would get some of these pills, 
too, and they were very freely handed out to me. 
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Then I figured out if I could drink and smoke pot on top of all 
this, I really caught a buzz. 

Senator Hawkins. What grade were you in at this agef 

Terry. About seventh grade. J . - „„ . 

Senator Hawkins. What were the other children doing7 What 
was the environment like at school? Was this something everybody 

did? , . 

Terry. Well, most seventh graders really do not start smoking 
pot, and doing drugs, and drinking as often as I did. They did it 
occasionally at a party or something, but I guess the ninth grad- 
ers—I used to hang around a lot of them and they did that. You 
know, there were crowds in school and we would smoke pot in the 
bathroom and that kind of stuff. 

Senator Hawkins. At school? 

Terry Yes 

Senator Hawkins. Where did you get the drugs, other than out 
of available prescription bottles? 

TERRY.-Well, also, I was babysitting and I had a couple of baby- 
sitting jobs, and people have liquor cabinets and they have medi- 
cine cabinets, and I would just make myself right at home and go 
in there and steal as much as I could. When I left there, or not 
even when I left there, I would get high. 

Senator Hawkins. While you were babysitting? • 

Terry. Right. 

Senator Hawkins. Do you think this is a common problem? 
Terry. What, for people? 
Senator Hawkins. For kids. 
Terry. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. I mean, they do examine medicine and liquor 
cabinets of others while they are babysitting or visiting homes? 

Terry. I am sure they do. I found out since I have been sober 
that I am not different, you know. A lot of people do this. 

Senator Hawkins. Were the teachers aware when you went to 
school that you had a drug problem? 

Terry. WelUlet me see; in junior high school I did not get 
caught very often for doing anything related to alcohol and drugs. 

Senator Hawkins. You confined it mainly to the weekends? 

Terry. Yes; on the weekends and in school. See, we used to think 
we were real slick and we were real cautious, you know. We would 
go in the bathrooms. The teachers have their special bathrooms, I 
guess, I assume, but they never came in there and caught us. 

And we would go out for lunch and sneak off the prooerty and go 
get drunk. You know, toward the end of my drinking, I was drink- 
ing daily— drinking in the morning, drinking in the afternoon; I 
mean, all the time, and using drugs. I was using a lot of quaaludes 
and smoking a lot of pot. 

I would come into school; I was in summer school at the time be- 
cause I had failed from the use of alcohol and drugs during the 
past year I would lay out three chairs and put my butt in the 
middle one and just pass right out. I did not go to sleep; I passed 
out because I was drunk. % 

Senator Hawkins. In school? . 

Terry, At school. And the teachers reaction— I do not think 
there was a reaction. Nobody ever said anything to me. They would 
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always wake me up and tell me to go to the next class. I was ob- 
noxious, you know; I had a veyy bad attitude toward school and, 
like you wer^ saying before, against XuHjority. You know, I re- 
belled from it. 

If someone asked me a question in 8choo|j*I would get upset. * 
"Why are you asking me/' you know. I thougnt people were pick- 
ing oil me; I was the only one in the world, in other words. So, I 
guess they felt better if I just went to sleep and left them alone, 
but nobody confronted tne. 

Senator Hawkins. How many grades did you sleep through? 

Terry. Oh, wow, I do not know; it varies. I know I slept through 
all of summer school, and that was in the. 10th grade, my sopho- 
' more year. And in ninth grade, I know I slept a lot. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you get promoted to the next grade? 

Terry. Barely, barely. - 

Senator Hawkins. A conditional promotion? 

Terry. Right. 

Senator Hawkins. And this started when you were in seventh 
grade, you said, and went on through high school? 
Terry. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. What grades of school did you finish? You are 
still in school? 

Terry. Yes; what happened is I got sober midterm of that 
summer school year. * 

Senator Hawkins. What grade was that, ninth? 

Terry. That was my sophomore year, and I went back to my reg- 
ular high school last year for my junior year and I was not the big 
hit, you know. I would not give out some of my drug connections, 
so people kind of gave me a hard time. T^ie first day of school, I got 
hit in the face by a friend, you know. 

Senator Hawkins. Because you would not 

Terry. Give my quaalude connection to this person, because at 
this time I had been realizing that these things were killing me 
and I did not want to, you know, give it to anyone else for thern to 
kill themselves. I had been told I was very lucky that, you know, I 
survived so far. 

People did not like me too much. You know, if I was not drinking 
and doing drugs, they did not want me around; I threatened them. 
r Senator Hawkins. Did you sober up by yourself or did somebody 
help you? 

Terry. I started going to self-help groups meeting at night and I 
met a lot of people who were sober 1 day, 1 year, 10 years, 15 years. 
My father and part of my family gave me a lot of support. My 
mother rebelled against — she was full of dtatyal and she thought 
that I iust overdid it and that I did not have a problem and I just 
needed to stop drinking. And I could not stop drinking; I did not 
think I could, until I had people backing me up. 

Senator Hawkins. This is a local organization that you wfnt to? 

Terry Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Your dad took you? 
Terry. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Did he go with you? 
Terry Yes. 0 
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Senator Hawkins. You needed that support to get there, I imag- 
ine. v , . i ; ' 

Terry. I,heeded someone to hold me up, too. 

Senator Hawkins. What do you mean? * . ■ . 

Terry. Right. I was— how can I put it^-wasted. I guess my last 
drinking'experience— like I said, I was drinking daily. I was drink- 
ing in the morning. I would wake up in the morning and start 
drinking or taking drugs. - . xo 

Senator Hawkins. Did you hide it from your parents.'' 

Ter^y Yes;' I hid it pretty well, and I would always play games, 
like', on my mother and stuff, like get tobacco out of a cigarette and 
put it in a^box. She would come running out— Look, pot in lerry.s 
room again," you know. - ' < ' , 

. / Senator Hawkins. Where did you hide the bottles of alcohol, 

tinder the bed? 
Terry. In my closet. - ; , m 

Senator Hawkins. In your closet. • V , , ... _ 

Terry. I wOtild go opt and buy one.- At this time, I was working. 1 

started working, I guess, when I was 14, on and- off. > > 

Senator Hawkins. What did you do? 

• Terry. Well, tfhen I was 14, 1 was telephone soliciting, and then 
la&* on fwas a waitress and I would have mbney/in my pocket 
every single day and I could buy anything I wanted that day. 1 
would buy my drugs off the street and I would go to a liquor store 
and send someone in to buy it for me because I- usually knew 
people of that age. / . 

Senator Hawkins. Wha^is your current situation.'' ^ 

Terry. My parents?* ' f - 
Senator Hawkins. How old are you- now? 

• Terry. Oh, ir*y current situation? I am 17. I have gone back to 
that same high school and I have been sober about 19 months— 19 
months today; oh, that is pretty Heat. Well, anyhow 

Senator Hawkins. Happy anniversary. r 
Terry. Yes, thank you. It is a big deal, you know; it is for me. 
Sen&tor Hawkins. You come back every year and see me and tell 
me that, would you? 
Terry. OK ? yes; another year, I hope so. 
But I still go to these special help groups— self-help. 
Senator Hawkins. Are they at night? 

Terry. At night, 8:30, and talk about my problems. I know a lot 
of people who are sober that I can call on the phone. 

Senator Hawkins. Are you accepted at school? 

Terry. No, not at all. I have one friend in school— one friend— 
and I go to a rather large high school. 

Senator Hawkins. How many students in your school.'' 

• Terry. I guess about 1,500. 
Senator Hawkins. Only one friend? 

Terry There is a lot of drinking and a lot of drugging going on. 
Like I could walk in the bathroom; I think one of the bathrooms is 
a hotspot in the wintertime because it is a little cold outside. I 
smell pot and people drinking. If I go out on the smoking court I 
was talking about this earlier. There is a 14-year-old boy at school 
and he reminds me of me so much, and that is why it hurts, I 
think. 
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He., is abvays drunk, or he has been smoking pot, and he can 

- hardly walk; and all lie wants to talk about is drugs and alcohol? 
and he is failing school. That was me when I was that age, b^t he 
does not know, ypti.know. * * ? 

- Like I 'was tallung earlier also, there is not one poster in* mV , 
*. school about drug abuse or cdcdhoL-We have an alcoholism coungfef* 

or, I know, at our school I have not seen him. . h 

* Senator Hawkins. Does a your School ha^fe an alcQholism counsel- 
or?* • . - - -\ " \ - m 4 

Terry. Yes; I found that out; but I have ftbt seen him. There are 
no places where people say, "Go get help.' -When t was/drinking 

* and I- was hurting bad, things in my life w£re deteriorating and J» 
wanted helpT but I was too^proud to admit it that time. # v 

But, we had a drug program come in and th£y showed us a/couple 
of, films* alid told us not to drink and not to dr^g. They,*did»nptsay, 
if you had* this; problem already* ;where"4;o go for 'help. J was about 
« in tears, you kiiqw, wanting to r£ise my hand and ask these people, 
< but all my peers were sitting around me and I did' not have it in 
me to do it. ? f 

Senator Hawkins. How are y^ftfeparents today? Do they work 
with you? I am sure they are proud of you. 

Terry. Well, my parents separated when I ?feu3 drinking and 
they recently divorced. Me and my mother's relationship is not 
good at all. j3he likes to drink and I feel uncomfortable around*— 
you know, I can 'go and sit around people who are drinking, but 
when they say: "Oh, this wine is good," you know, about a hundred 
times in 5 minutes, it Starts clicking in mind. " 

She does not feel I have a^ problem: 4^3 she does hot accept me 
for who I am. But my father -tuid my grandmother— and I have an 
uncle also wh<\ I used to fight with When I was drinking— we are 
all budd&s, you know. We are friendfesand I think I h&ye gotten to 
kno^my^ijfemily better, you know. I did not kridw them when I was 
' dr in lung, and I did^pt care less about them either,; much less 
myself. 

They support me. If I need a ride to a meeting, the# will go along 
with me or drop me off. We get along. When 1 ha vSV problem, I 
know I can sit down and I can talk to them, where before, when 
you had a problem, I did not know you were supposed to talk about 
it, No. 1. And No. 2, I did not know who to go to, you know, but 
^?B)wJ have everybody. 

IS^tor Hawkins. Have you talked to this little 14-year-old boy 
thati?^(>ifj f relate to? Have you spoken with him and helped him 
back? ' V ^w-;-^ . • 

Terry. H^^i^'me. to go, out and get high with him, but it is 
hard for me to^d^^O*^ 11 wit ^ a ^ these people and say: "I am " 
sobgr; you know, t^&^^ere I went for help." Drinking is not 

* gaoiL You know, you ^hS^^^ great time being sober, you know,* 
which I do, but they do not believe that, you know.. 

Senator Hawkins. What would you tell us today? I know that 
you address parent groups, telling parents how to recognize this 
problem, and you are very good at it. What advice would you like 
to leave in this record for other young people and* their parents? 
What would you do if you were in their shoes? 
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Terry. First of all, I think I would educate myself on drugs and 
alcohol. You»Jcnow, my mother did not know anything about it at 
all, you know.* And many parents that I have run into do not know 
the first thing; you know, they do not know what a pipe isthat you 
smoke pot opt of or anything like that. I think that is real impor- 
tant. And J think teachers and school officials should also get edu- 
cated. . •„ 

" I was Speaking at a parents' group, I guess, almost 1 year ago 
aiid they had a sign up there that said: 'Tight peer pressure with 
parent pressure," and that really hit me somewhere. I like that, 
you know, because I have worked with a lot of parents. 

1 thinks that, you know, if my parents knew something about 
drugs anrf alcohol — well, see, like, when I was drinking, my parents 
told pie: 'If you take LSD, you are going to light yourself on fire or 
jum^off a 'building." And I said: "Oh, wow, I am never going to do 
that stuff." 

But jKen when my friends started doing it, they were not light- 
. Wig tfrem&^ives on fire or jumping out offvbuildings. And I thought, 
this is .pretty safe, and I did it, qnd I did it -and I did it again, and 
again. "And I still did not do that stuff, and I thought that they 
wdre lying to me. * 

I think that society as a whole^ust looks at it a$ oh, my God, you 
khow,-$rou are going to do this a&d that, because we hear all these 
stories. But they do not hear, I £uess, the normal story toward it; 
you know, people do not do this, but it does, you know, long-term 
effects and it is insane, in my opinion. \ 

Senator Hawkins. You are a great .example of one Who has rec* 
ognized her own problem and Whose family has cooperated and 
worked with you to overcome it I must commend you at such a 
tender age for being a good disciple and good teacher. < 

Do you plan to go to college when you graduate from' high 
school? 

Terry. I am in my senior year right now and I am doing good in 
all my classes, except one, and I have to pass that one to get out of 
school. But, see, I missed so many years drinking, and drugging, 
and sleeping in class, and skipping school that it is like a cram 
course in 1 year and it has been real difficult. 

But I plan to go to the community college in northern Virgrfiia 
and take data processing, because I am taking a computer pro- 
graming class right now. I think my life is shaping up and going in 
order like other people's do. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, we siirely do appreciate your being with 
us today and showing that it can be done. I think you exemplify 
the hope that I spoke about in the opening statement. You are a 
great example that this problem can be recognized and treated 
with love and togetherness; that, indeed, it can be overcpme. 

I am perplexed and bothered that yotj have no friends. That is 
not common for someone your age, especially someone as attractive 
and friendly as you are. I am also very' disturbed that teachers 
would §llow you to sleep on three chairs f^pr a 3-month class. It is 
incomprehensible to me, but this is what We are here for today, to 
hear from those that have experienced it; the real professionals in 
this area. * . 
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The records I have read from other Senate hearings on this issue 
all involved somebody telling us how to solve the problem that has 
not experienced it firsthand or actually been there and returned. 
We really do thank you, Terry. 

This is Senator Humphrey to my right. I have only asked Terry 
questions so you may proceed with her. 

Senator Humphrey. Very well. Thank vou, Madam Chairman. I 
have an opening statement which I will simply submit for the 
record. 

[The statement referred to follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Senator Humphrey 

Senator Humphrey. I appreciate the opportunity to cochair this 
important hearing. As Mrs. Reagan has so appropriately stated: 
"This nation faces the danger of losing a whole generation of its 
youth to drug abuse/' 

Statistics compiled by the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan indicate that 65 percent of all high school 
seniors in the country report using some illicit drug other than 
marihuana., These figures indicate that the level of illicit drug use 
among young Americans of high school age is probably higher than 
in any other industrialized nation in the world. 

Illicit drug sales are estimated to be at least $64 billion annually. 
I know it is unnecessary to tell $he witnesses gathered here today 
what this underground economy has done to this Nation's children 
and its school systems. These statistics, and more importantly the 
young people they represent, cry out for action by all segments of 
our society. 

A common understanding of the seriousness and pervasiveness of 
the problem, coupled with a commitment by government, families, 
schools, and courts a to pool their collective expertise and work to- 
gether for a common goal, will go a long way toward addressing 
this societal malady. 

Recently there have been some encouraging signs. The develop- 
ment and rapid growth in the last few years of the parents' move- 
ment has begun to make an impact, According to the recent testi- 
mony by Dr. Pollin, Director of the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, there are indications that a gradual decrease in the per- 
ceived peer acceptance of marihuana use in particular is taking 
place. However, a real reversal of the long-term trend toward drug 
and alcohol abuse will require a concerted effort by all the institu- 
tions which have impact on our young people: the family, the 
schools, and the courts, 

I am pleased that these institutions are represented today, as are 
young people who have been involved with alcohol and drug abuse 
and have battled their way out of that abuse. 

I will listen with great interest to the testimony of each of the 
witnesses here today. It is my sincere belief that recommendations 
from the people who are personally involved in the education and 
rehabilitation of our young people will be a significant factor in 
formulating the most effective policies for addressing this problem. 
I look forward to working with Senator Hawkins and my other col- 
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leagues in exploring and implementing these policies to address 
this treacherous social problem. 

Let me add in addition to that that I am delighted, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, to cooperate 
with your Subcommittee on Investigations to further broadcast the 
truth about the devastating effect of alcohol and drug abuse on our 
young people. 

I assume, after speaking with Terry, we are going to— — 
Senator Hawkins. Go down; after Terry, we will have David. 
Senator Humphrey. Very well, then, let me ask a few questions 
of Terry. 

* Surely, young people follow different routes in falling into drug 
and alcohpl abuse, but> is there some common thread that runs 
through these various avenues? What starts them out on the road 
to abusing alcohol and drugs? 
Terry. I really cannot talk for everybody. 
Senator Humphrey. I understand. 

Terry. But, for me, I think it was watching other people do it, 
you know, and it looked so Exciting, like an adventure, you know. 
As you know, there are a lot of people who do this kind of stuff, 
and if you do it, you are going to have a whole lot of friends, and I 
wanted that. T , 

From people I have talked to who have the same experience 1 do, 
they all feel that, you know, they wanted friends and that was im- 
portant, and lot of peer pressure and itist rebelling frorn the par- 
ents, you know, You are not supposed to do that, but they do it, 
you know. * , . 

Senator Humphrey. Yes; so, whatever the original cause or cre- 
ation of the drug culture, today it is largely a matter of peer pres- 
sures? * , 

Terry Yes 

Senator Humphrey, Falling into drug ancj alcohol abuse among 
young people is largely a matter of peer pressures and rebelling 
against parental influence and authority. Is that what you are 
saying? 

TERRY; Yes. , . . _ . , 

Senator Humphrey. You said something, I think, very revealing 
and important in your earlier responses to Senator Hawkins. You 
said that, with respect to your teachers, nobody confronted you. 
Your teachers saw you stretched out on chairs, passed out, obvious- 
ly in some kind of distress, and yet they apparently felt that it was 
the easier course to ignore you than to confront you. 

Nobody confronted you. None of your teachers confronted you/ 

Terry. Right, and , 1 

Senator Humphrey. What about— excuse me; go ahead. 

Terry. What I was going to say is nobody confronted me, and 
nobody is, in my school today, confronting anybody about a prob- 
lem, and there are a lot of people who go in there really drunk, you 
know. They just send them home. They do not say: Hey, you 
know, let us talk." °' ... ... 

You know, I tried to get off school to do an interview with some- 
one, you know, to tell them about my experiences with drugs and 
alcohol. And the principal of my school got very defensive and said, 
"We do not have an alcohol and drug problem in this school, and 
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I have run into that a lot, you know. They are very ignorant and 
they do not want to admit that their school has a problem. 

Senator Humphrey. Well, is it really ignorance or is it fear, or 
for some reason being unwilling to acknowledge the problem? 

Terry. I think it is fear too. 

Senator Humphrey. It is a very difficult problem to deal with — a 
very ugly and frightening problem and one over which, certainly, 
teachers do not have anv practical authority. But, of course, that is 
no excuse for not confronting and refusing to acknowledge the 
problem. \ 
What about your parents, or parents in general, speaking as a 
peer? Do parents confront young people or do they hide their heads 
in the sand? ' . 

Terry. Well, my parents—what they did is, if I came home 
drunk, they would let me know that I was in big trouble. I used to 
like to sneak out of the house at ni^ht and party all night and 
climb back in my window or something. I would come back and 
people would be sitting there waiting for me, you know— my par- 



they thought it was a phase that every voung person goes through. 

But I have run into a lot of patents. Like Senator Hawkins said, 
I work with a lot of parent groups in the northern Virginia area 
and, you know, they are learning how to deal with the problem for 
themselves to help their kids. I think that is real important. 

Senator Humphrey. So, your parents were concerned and, to 
some extent, confronted the problem, but were not able to help 
you. They did not know where to turn themselves, perhaps? 
Terry. Right. 

Senator Humphrey. They tried to discipline you, but really gave 
you no real help? ' ; 

Terry. Right; I think that by the time they did, you know, I 
started getting into more trouble and more trouble. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Terry. Alcohol and drugs had become my life, the center of my 
life, and I was not willing to give that up. I thought that being put 
on restriction or getting a ticket from the State police because I 
was driving without a license or something — everybody had to do 
that kind of stuff, you know. If you are going to drink and drug, 
you have got to pay the price. 

Senator Humphrey. We know how vour alcohol and drug abuse 
affected your school life. How did it affect your family life? Do you 
have brothers and sisters? 

Terry. I have an older sister and a younger sister and a little 
brother, and my little brother and my little sister were kind of 
afraid of me for a while. * 

Senator Humphrey. Do you feel tftat you might have led them 
into similar experiences, or is it the other way around? 

Terry. I feel that I probably would have, if I had been around. 
See, I had moved from my family to come over here to straighten 
up with my grandmother. Well, see, I was babysitting two twin 
boys that were 10 years old and they were buying pot at school. 
They were in elementary school and I would get them stoned and 
they would get me stoned, and I would get them drunk and they 
would get me drunk. 
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I am sure I* would have put it on my little sister, too. You know: 
"Hey, let us go and get stoned/' 

Senator Humphrey. Well, there is apparently a good deal of un- 
happiness between your parents. Do you think that is to any extent 
the result of your problems or is it vice versa. 

Terry. I blamed myself for my parents' separation for a long 
time. 

Senator Humphrey. You do? 

Terry. I did. * 

Senator Humphrey. You aid. 

Terry. But it was not my fault, you know. 

Senator Humphrey. Was their unhappiness the fault of your 

Pr ?^»RY^ They were very unhappy with me, you know. My mother 
had disowned me after something happened that I was a victim of, 
but she did not see it that way. And in my opinion, she is pretty 
sick herself; I do not know what the problem is. 

Senator Humphrey. But what I am getting at here is, Is it your 
opinion that the young people who fall into alcohol and drug abuse 
are the result of unhappy homes, or do they cope from happy and 
stable homes as well? p. ■ 

Terry. I think they come from happy and stable homes; they 
come from the ghettoes— everywhere; all walks of life. 

Senator Humphrey. Have yQU heard the term used among your 
peers of "burn-out"? j 

Terr y Yes • 

Senator Humphrey. That is not a medical term, as I understand 
it; that is a term of young people. What does that mean? 

Terry. Well, that is hard to decide. I was called a burnout a lot 
when I was real stoned or on my drugs, on my quaaludes. I would 
sit back and I was not real talkative. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Terry. I was just kind of flaky upstairs. 

Senator Humphrey. I think it is significant. You know, whenever 
persons in authority try to lecture people or educate them about 
the real physical effects of alcohol and drug abuse, it tends to have 
a counterproductive effect. And yet, young people themselves, 
through recognizing burnouts and coining and using that phrase, I 
think themselves unconsciously acknowledge that there are, in 
fact, some very serious effects or alcohol and drug abuse. 

I think, Madam Chairman, I will 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Senator. 

Let us wrap this up, Terry. As of today, there are no posters in 
your school stating that if any students here feel they have a drug 
problem, they may go see Mr. Smith, or "we have a drug counselor, 
we have an alcohol counselor; his or her name is, and they are in 
room 1202 from 10 to 4, and please drop by and check." There are 
no posters like that in your school anywhere as of today? 

Terry. None. c 

Senator Hawkins. The bathroom is still the place to go, from 
what you are saying. i a 

Terry. The bathroom. We have off-school lunch privileges and 
you can go anywhere you w&nt to. People have cars. You can buy 
beer at the 7-Eleven in Virginia, you know? and there is one right 
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up the street. There is everything going on in school— people cut- 
ting classes. 

Like I said, I have had my ears and my eves open for a message, 
you know, coming from the school, saying: 'Hey, you know, if you 
want to learn about alcohol and drug abuse or you think you have 
a problem, this is who you can 'go to, like you said. 

But in other schools I have been in in Arlington and Fairfax, and 
whatever, some schools have that, and I have been to schools and 
talked to kids my own age and I have seen a lot of results. I have 
*seen a lot of people come into the program that I am in and get 
sober. 

Senator Hawkins. So, you would recommend that these things 
be done? 

Terry. Well, see, just like the total rebelling against authority — 
like, if I was drinking and you came to me and spoke to my class 
and said: "Do not drink and do not do drugs, ' I would have 
laughed, you know. But if someone my own age came in and said: 
"Hey, this is what, you know, I did and this is what happened, and 
this is where I went to get help/' instead of saying, you know: "Do 
not do it, it is going to kill you, ' or whatever, people can relate and 
they feel more relaxed, I think. 

Senator Hawkins. Would some authority figure in the bathrooms 
be helpful? 

Terry. I think so. 

Senator Hawkins. Or would you just find another place? 

Terry. Well, the people who really wanted to do it that bad 
would find another place, you know. 

Senator Hawkins. But it might deter those that know that that 
is the place right now? ... ' 

Terry. Right. Well, see, it is cold outside. 

Senator Hawkins. I noticed that. * 

Terry. And there are not too many people out there going out 
there and smoking pot and drinking. And the bathroom is heated 
and it is right around the corner from your next class, and it is 
crowded in there. You cannot hardly even walk in? and I think 
somebody needs to go in there even to let the people get in to go to 
the bathroom during the break, you know. There is no room. 

Senator Hawkins. How about off-school lunch privileges? You 
talked about that. I remember I could not gp off campus as a 
youngster; we had to stay on campus at all times because the 
school was the custodian of my well-beinp from the time I left the 
house until the time I returned. Then it became in vogue when 
young people had cars to walk across the street and get a Dad sand- 
wich instead of staying at school and getting bad sandwich. 

The idea that you could leave became the in thing to do, to go off 
to lunch, Do you think that is good? Would it be better if we kept 
the students on the campus? 

Terry. I thiqk it would be better because what we do is we have 
fourth period and then break for lunch, and you should see how 
many people end up in fifth and sixth period — not too many. 

Senator Hawkins. They do not come back? 

Terry, They do not come back; a lot of them do not come back. 
And I feel that if we were allowed to stay on school grounds, the 
authorities there could, you know, keep an eye on everybody, you 
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know; just adviie us an& stuff like that, because people, are going 
out and getting high and coming back, or going back and bringing 
beer to the school, and just all kinds of crazy stuff. 

I think they should stay there and learn, because that is what I 
am doing in schooF. You know, I am there to learn, and I think 
that school is becoming more of a party. 

Senator Hawkins. A party? m 

Terry. A party; you know, "Let us go tfetdnink. 

Senator Hawkins. And now you have lea>wd you have to have 
an education? ;* 

Terry, flight. 

Senator Hawkins. I really want to thank you, Terry. You have 
been so helpful and we will be calling on you in the future as we 
mold some recommendations to correct this pervasive problem. 

We Have in the audience with us today a group of young people 
from the Second Genesis program that has been so successful in 
this community. I want to thank you all for coming. I am finding 
out today that the ones to learn from are young people, not the 
adults who may be defensive or predisposed in their position on 
this matter. ! i. 

David, we welcome you here today. How old were you when you 
first became involved in drugs? « . . . , . * 

David, f was in sixth grade. First of all, I started drinking when 
I was a years old. I started to drink my father's beer. My mother s 
liquor was downstairs. In sixth grade, I started cutting school and I 
started getting high in sixth grade. 

Senator Hawkins. What did you get high on? 

David. What did I get high on? I started smoking marihuana. 

Senator Hawkins, Did you have to buy it? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Where did you get the money? 

David. What? u *o 

Senator Hawkins. Where did you get the money to buy it? 

David. Where did I get the money? I stole it from my parents.' 

Senator Hawkins. You stole it from your parents? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Was it expensive? 

David No, not really. At the time, it was $5, $10, but I mean all 
the way to a quarter pound; $400 a pound. It is like you would buy 
meat or in a store. 

Senator Hawkins. How many of your classmates were like that 
in sixth grade? 

David, Well, at the time in sixth grade, there was only me and 
about four other ffuys that lived in the neighborhood in Glen 
Btirnie that got hign at the time and were drinking, 
^^enator Hawkins. Out of how m&ny? 

David. I would say maybe 200 students. 

Senator Hawkins, 200 students, and about a handful of you that 
were showing them how? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Did it affect your school? 
David. Yes, very much. 1 

Senator Hawkins: Right away, or did it take some time? 
David v It got worse and worse. m 
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Senator Hawkins. When did you get heavily involved? 
David. By the time I got in seventh grade, I started using acid, 
LSD, a lot and I started doing barbiturates. 
Senator Hawkins. In seventh grade? 
David What? 

Senator Hawkins. In seventh grade? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Continue. 

David. My parents were using Percodans and thingB like that for 
back troubles—painkillers. And I was at the wide range where I 
was going to medicine cabinet* looking for anything I could to do 
and get high on. J 

Senator Hawkins. Did you ifiix the drugs? 

David. Mix it up; I would do everything— drink, anything I 
could, you knbw, just to get me stoned so I would not have to face 
reality, you know, as far as a lot of troubles, confusions. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you go to school? 

David. Did I go to school? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes; 

David. About 65, 70 days out of a year of school. I did not go to 
school that much. The only time I did go to school was to be the 
class clown, you know, more or less. 

Senator Hawkins. You were real entertaining? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. They missed you when you were gone? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. How manv years did this last? /* 
David. All the way up to* the 10th grade. I stayed>n the 10th 
grade for 3 years. 
Senator Hawkins. Tenth grade for 3 years? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. That was your favorite class? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. You kind of hated to see that one go by. 
David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. How did you get in 10th grade? I want to 
know how you passed through to the 10th grade. 

David. I passed the 10th grade by tHe skin of my teeth. I do not 
know how I did it; but I passed the 10th grade. What helped me 
was vocational school, learning trades, voc tech. Like, I was very 
interested in that, and I had it three classes in the morning and I 
went there from, 7:30 until about 12. Then I got out, and my house 
was right in back of it, so then, from there, I just walked out the 
door, went through the woods and went home, and that was it. And 
then I might go to two periods a day at the regular school. 

Senator Hawkins. Did your drug habits ever get you involved in 
any criminal activity? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Tell us about it. 

David. Well, the more drugs I was using, the more physical habi- 
tat—I was adapting to it. I was at the point- where I had to have 
drugs; I had to have them to function. Therefore, I needed a lot of 
money. 
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I was spending $100, $200 a week sometimes on drugs. And at 
the age of 16, I was working at Dino's reetaurant and two other 
restaurants until 17V4 and even that was not enough moneytor 
me. I started doing B. & E.'s— breaking and entering*- -I started 
stealing from my parents. I stole a variety of jewelry from them 
and anything that was worth money. 

Senator Hawkins How did you convert it to cash? 

David. Excuse me? „ ... . , , 

Senator Hawkins. How did you convert it to cash? Would you 
trade the jewelry for the drugs? 

David. Yes; I cttohed the jewelry in at a gold store— you know, a 
atore that sells jewelry. 

Senator Hawkins. And then go buy the drugs7 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you get caught7 

David. Did I get caught cashing in gold? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

David. Yes; I did, and I was going to GED school, and this was 
after I got kicked out of school. And I took this high school ring to 
school one day that I stole from this house that I broke into, and 1 
showed it to this guy and he wrote down the name on the high 
school ring. And at this time, I think I got $60 for it. I went out 
and I bought me some drugs and some alcohol. 

And my mother came looking for me. I told her where I was at 
one night, and the detective was at the house and said: Did you do 
a B. & E.? Somebody called in and said you stole a ring from a 
house." And I kept on denying it. I said: "No, no, no. And then 
finally I just told him and we went down to the jewelry store, and 
when he got me in there and I showed him the place where the 
ring was— as soon as he turned his back, I was gone; 1 ran trom 
him. I had to go do my last little bit of drugs. 

And then I stayed hiding from him; I hid from him for a couple 
of days I did not go home; I did not let my parents know anything 
about it. And then finally, he was sitting on a street corner one day 
in his car and I rode by and he pulled out in back of the car and 
pulled us over and he took me down to the police station. 

Senator Hawkins. And what happened? 

.David. What? 

Senator Hawkins. What happened? 

David. What happened? 

Senator HawkinsT Yes..Did you get arrested? 

David He took me down to the police station and fingerprinted 
me, and read me my rights and everything like that, and then 1 
went to court. I got back Out. Do you want me to go on and tell you 
on and on what happened? 

Senator HAWKiN8..Yes. iU n o. 

David OK. Three nights before I turned 18, I did another B. & 
E and I got caught for that. And they took me down to the police 
station again. They were harassing me to "give us some informa- 
tion on people in your neighborhood that were doing things. 

There was only a certain crowd that was harassing the neighbor- 
hood. I would not give them any information, so they let me go 
again, so I had another charge. So, the next night, I was walking 
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through a parking lot and this time I just copped a quarter pound 
of oot and some cocaine. 

I was going to work to pick up my paycheck at the Family Fish 
House and the police pulled up and he said: "You fit the descrip- 
tion of two people that just robbed a gas station/' I did not rob the 
gas station. I was walking to a friend s house to sell him some pot. 

So, I got to the front door and he pulled up and he said: "Get up 
against the car," and everything like that. So, I got busted right 
there. They took me down and they booked me, put me in a cell, 
and called my parents. My parents came down ana got me out. 

Now, the next night, I got busted for attempted auto theft. 

Senator Hawkins. Every night, this became a nightly occur- 
rence? 

David. Yes; three nights before I turned 18. 

So, I got busted for attempted auto theft. I was down at Millers- 
ville police station and my parents Anally said: "Hey, I am not 
coming down and getting you. M They told the officer to lock me up 
and throw away the key. 

When they took me in there, I was emotionally disturbed. I tried 
killing myself in the cop car; I was beating my head against the 
windoiy. I was drinking Bacardi 151. It just seemed like the more 
and more I was going through, I was just so emotionally down. I 
tried killing myself various types of ways. 

Senator Hawkins. And you are 18 now? 

David. I will be 19 on February 26. 

Senator Hawkins. You went through all this in the last year or 

so? 

David. Yes. , 

Senator Hawkins. How did the courts handle your problem? 
What did the courts dofor^rou? \ 
David. I thought court was a joke. 
Senator Hawkins. Court was & joke? 

David. Yes, I really did. At various times, I went there for 
things. It was like more or less they slapped me on my hand and 
said: "Dorl't do it again/' 

Senator Hawkins. Be a good boy? 

David. Yes; and the same way my parents handled the situa- 
tions. I could get out of anything. The only thing I had to do was go 
up to my room, and cry, and throw a tantrum, or whatever you 
want to say, and blast the stereo, or something like that, and I 
would get my way. 

Like, one time I did get-tacked up, I got put in Waxter's and it 
was for stealing a ring from my aunt. When they put me in there, I 
was put in there for 3 weeks. I was supposed to be in there for 1 
month, and my parents got me 

Senator Hawkins. In where? 

David. In Waxter's Detention Center. 

Senator Hawkins. Detention center? 

David. Right. And I told them I was not going to do drugs any 
more. More or less, I was dishonest to them; flied to them. So, they 
got me out. As soon as I got out, within an hour, I w*nt down and 
bought four or five quaaludes and drank a pint of JD, and went 
home. And at this time, my father was drinking very heavily. He is 
a truckdriver and he drinks a lot. 
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I remember walkinfe in the door and there were a bunch of beers 
sitting around. He just grabbed me, shook me, and beat the crap 
out of me. And I went upstairs and I just remember sitting there, 
crying. Why does this have to be me? I tried slicing mv wrists. 

And at tne time, my mother came h<m«i and jihad the bedroom 
door locked. And she came in and she Aud: Oh, my God, what 
, happened?" And I blamed it on my father. I said: He teat me up, 
and I cut my wrists on a sharp cabinet edge— one of those handles 
on the cabinet— and ,1 tried to put it off on him. 

That is the way I grew up, trying to put my problems and my 
faults on everybody else instead of me. - • - 

Senator Hawkins. Were your teachers aware of this? Did you 
ever have a teacher try to help you? 

David. Yes, I have had plenty of teachers try to, but I laughed at 
them I did not want their concern, or their help or anything. liven 
my parents would try to help me in a way and I just laughed at 
them and played it off as a joke. 

Senator Hawkins. How did you come to find out about the 
Second Genesis program? , » . ± _ . „, 

David. Through court. The last -time I went to court, lerry 
Devald, my probation officer, said: "Have you heard of Second Gen; 
esis?" First of all, he asked me: "Have you got a drug problem? 
And I said: "No" and I laughed; I said: "No, I have not got a drug 

problenv^ ^ Waxter ' s an d I came back again, and he was 
telling me about an interview at juvenile systems. So, he asked me 
again, he said: "Have you got a drug problem? And this time, I 
was in there about 17 days and I turned 18 right ,n Waxters on 
February 26. So, he finally asked me and I just started breaking 
down and crying, and I said: "Yes, I have got a drug problem. Can 

y °And when I was in there, I finally realized, you know, what was 
going on and what was happening. So, when I went down there, he 
said "OK, we will try to/fecommend you to Second Genesis. 1 had 
three charges facing mei So, I went to court and I had a judge and 
she was a lady and triedHo play the role to be tougher than a guy. 
So, I was kind of scared. , , iL 0 

Senator Hawkins. Lady judges are tougher than the guys.' 

David. Yes. You know, that is the way I see it. 

Senator Hawkins. Kind of like your mama? . 

David Yes. So, anyway, she kept going on: Well, we could give 
you training school; we could give you 1* forest or camp, or some- 
thing like that." And I stood up, you know, and I said. I would 
like to go to Second Genesis; I have got a drug problem. 

Senator Hawkins. So, she let you choose which program? 

David. Yes. . , „. 

Senator Hawkins. She gave you a choice, and you said: 1 am 
going to take Second Genesis?" , 

David Yes. So, I stood up and I said Second Genesis. You know, 
I said- "I have got a drug problem." I told her a lot about my prob- 
lems-things that I did to my family and all the things revolving 
around growing up. - 

But at the time, I did not want to go to Second Genesis. I heard a 
lot of bad things about it on the street. When I told a couple of 
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friends I used to hang around with and get, high with— I'told them: 
"Yes, I am going to go to Second Genesis." At the same time I said 
it, though, I would be laughing. "Yes, I am going to go to Second 
Genesis. ' 
Senator Hawkins. Yes, big joke. 

David. See, I heard a lot of bad thinm, like making y6u scrub 
floors with toothbrushes. They shave ajl your hair off and they 
make you wear signs, and all kinds oLefazy things. m 

Senator Hawkins. That was the street talk about it? 

David. Yes. I said that must beii looney house, you know; I did 
not want anything to do with it. So, finally, when I went to Second 
Genesis, it was not anything like that. • <, 

Senator Hawkins. They did not shave your hair? 

David. No; they used to, but, no, it is nothing like that. As a 
matter of fact, Second Genesis — I like it a lot, you know. It is a re- 
spectable place; I respect it a lot for what it has done for me and 
how I have helped myself in there. - » 

Senator Hawkins. How has it changed your life? 

David. It has changed it completely around, li^e, as far ag being 
responsible, knowing that I can go to somebody and talk about my 
feelings, being honest with people, changing my ways of stealing, 
and being dishonest, and lying all the time. It has really helped a 
great deal as far as believing in myself, believing I can make it 
now, instead of always putting myself down. 

Senator Hawkins, what advice would you give us here as Sena- 
tors that we can relate to the courts? Do you have advice for the 
court systAn? Could the court system have helped you sooner? You 
said earlier it was a joke. 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Could the court system have really helped you 
earlier? 

David. Could they have really helped? 

£k»nator Hawkins. Really helped you earlier. I mean, you seem to 

have had several encounters' with the court. 

David. Yes, probably. But, see, I cannot really say, The only 
thing that I can say is maybe they should go a little bit hardener 
me, especially, because if a person is using drugs, I mean they do 
not care. I mean, even myself, I did not care about the court 
system. 

When you are signed into a place like Walter's, or any training 
school, or anything, all the kids — I mean, it is more or less a ioke. 
They kmd of like rap about it: it is a big joke. I mean, they have 
got a TV in there and a pool table. It is like a motel, really. I 
thought it was; watch TV, play pool, play cards. 

The thine I learned in there is how to be more slicker. 

Senator Hawkins. How to be what? 

David. More slicker. 

Senator Hawkins. More slicker? 

David, Yes, as far as, learning more about the streets. 

Senator Hawkins. How to really steal the marbles out of their 
pockets? 

David. Sure; getting away with things. 

Senator Hawkins. You learned how to be a better thief, right? 
David. Yes. 
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Senator Hawkins. So, you would advise us as adults to be 
stricter and at an early age? . . 

David. More strict; place more demands on them; i more aoout 
drug rehabilitation programs. ... 

Senator Hawkins. You would recommend more places like 
Second Genesis, rather than the detention centers where there is 
sort of a pool hall atmosphere? ? 

David. Yes; more rehabilitation centers. 

Senator Hawkins. I reklly think it is wonderful that you have 
realized that there is a better way to. live and that you are willing 
to share it with others. Are you going back to school now? 

David. Well, I took my GED 3 weeks ago. 

Senator Hawkins. That is your equivalency test? 

David. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. How did you do? 

David. I do not know; I think I passed it. 

Senator Hawkins. And then what are you going to do? 

David. Then what am I going to do? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. . xi ' 

David. Well, right now, the program has got three steps to it. 
There is phase 1, initial, and then there is intermediate, and then 
there is conclusion, and then there is phase 2 and phase 6. Kight 
now, I am abo.ut at the halfway stage. I am in the conclusion of 
phase I, learning about voc rehab, work skills, interviews, and 
things you are going to have to deal with out there in society as far 
as gettirfg a job, and the fears, and the insecurities around it. 

Senator Hawkins. Do you think you are cured and you are not 
going to be on drugs any more? 

David. Do I think I am cured? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

David. I have got confidence in myself now. 

Senator Hawkins. Good. 

David. Before I did not have any at all. 

Senator Hawkins. You sure have a lot to be confident about, 
David, and I want you to stay- in touch with us and see how this 
progresses. You could be of great help to other people of your age, 
and also to educators. I think that we as parents and educators and 
those interested in the judicial system are learning from you here 
today that we need to be constantly tough and stern. 

David. I got my way all the time< \" . 

Senator Hawkins You always were the boss, right.' 

David. Yes, I got my way all the time. 

Senator Hawkins. Senator Humphrey, do you have any ques- 
tions for David? , , . , ~ 

Senator Humphrey. David, you said your father drinks a lot. Uo 
you feel that led to your alcohol and drug abuse? Do you think he 
set a bad example, or is that not a factor? # 

David Yes; it did affect me, and the reason why it did is because 
my father took out a lot of problems on me. Like, for mstance, in 
school a lot of times, in first and second grade, I would ask him tor 
help and after about 15 or 20 minutes, he could not sink it in my 
head He would say I was dumb and then he would say: Well, you 
are as dumb as your mother," and would compare me to my sister 
and how good she was doing— and my mother would, too. It was, 
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like, compare and put me down, compare and put me down, you 
know. 

And I ran with that conception that I was no good, and I was 
dumb, and stupid, and that everybody else was better than me. But 
since I have been at Second Genesis, he stopped drinking for some 
reason. When I go home or something on days out, there is not one 
beer around the house or anything. And I am just glad, you know, 
that he has found some help that could help himself. 

Senator Humphrey. Do you think that parents setting a bad ex- 
ample by abusing alcohol and drugs is a factor, generally speak- 
ing—not just in your own personal situation, but generally speak- 
ing—among the peer group? Is setting a bad example by parents 
part of what leads young people into abusing drugs and alcohol? 

David. As far as abusing, yes; as far as, you know, parents abus- 
ing it; family situations, arguments around kids. That used to hurt 
me seeing my parents fight all the time. 

Senator Humphrey. Whose fault iffSt that you fell' into abusing 
alcohol and drugs? 

David. It is really myself. I mean, nobocb twisted my arms, and I 
really cannot blame them. A lot of it came Worn me, just like Teny 
said about being accepted. I always had to nave drugs or money to 
be accepted, and therefore I always had a crowd of friends around 
me with these things that I had. 

Senator Humphrey. So, mostly, you think it is a case of accept- 
ing responsibility for your own behavior and your own destiny? 

David. Yes, and peer pressure. 

Senator Humphrey. Not blaming it on others, although certainly 
the environment is a factor, would you agree? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. What should your parents have done, David? 
You said that you stole from them. Did they suspect your stealing? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. Did they confront you consistently? 
David. Yes, they confronted me, and I lied. I mean, I told them I 
did not do it. 

Senator Humphrey. And they accepted those lies? Do you think 
Ihey believed you? 
' David. No; I know they did not believe me. 
Senator Humphrey. You know they did not believe you? 
David. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. So, they did not truly confront you? You 
know they did not believe you, but they did not 

David. Well, I mean, they asked me and I always said "No." 
Like, even times when I was honest about something— like, take 
this, for instance. One time, I got up out of bed and it was in the 
middle of the night and there was a watch sitting on a table down- 
stairs. My mother's curler bag was there, and I picked up the 
watch in the morning to see what time it was .and I put it in ttie 
curler bag. 

They had the curler bag sitting up in the room for 2 weeks and 
they told me I stole the watch, and then I told them I did not. They 
were looking through the trash cans; I could have thrown it in the 
trash can. They beat the crap out of me and kept on accusing me. 
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Thev found it 2 weeks later in the bag and they came and apofo- 
gized to me. But I had that reputation around the house as a thiet 

Senator Humphrey. What should parents do, as a general state- 
ment, when they know or suspect their children are involved with 
alcohol and drugs to the extent of getting further involved in 
crime? What should parents do? „ „ . ^ 

I get the impression that because they are frightened, perhaps, 
or do hot know where or to whom to turn, parents, in effect, bury 
their heads in the sand. What should parents do when they first 
begin to suspect that their youngsters are getting into alcohol and . 
drugs, and perhaps even crime? What should parents do? . 

David. Know a little bit more about it, and also show a little 
bit-I guess the way I felt is attention and concern, I mean like 
really feeling it. See, my parents-the only way I really found love 
from them was they bought me everything I wanted. That is how l 
felt their love- I did not feel it as a deep concern or really sitting 
down and talking to.me. , \ , . 

When my father was drinking, I mean I could not go to him as 
much as I wanted to, I was scared of him I really was. And my 
mother— I thought she was as dumb as me, I really did. 

Senator Humphrey. So, you think that parents should seek to 
have a more honest and open relationship with their youngsters. 
But, often, that is difficult; that is often difficult. Should they then 
seek outside help in bringing themselves back together with their 

y °DAV 8 iD er iure, such as therapy, family therapy. Since I moved to 
Second Genesis, the family therapy I have^our family is so close 
now, and I mean any time I have got a problem I will tell them 
about it and they really understand. There is just so much con^qern 
and respect and love there, it 'is like a whole new beginning tor me 

^LTofHuMPHREY. You had a horrible family relationship, but 
now you have a very healthy one, thanks to the family counseling 
part of Second Genesis? 

Senator Humphrey. I think there is a very important message in 
that Senator Hawkins. I have heard that elsewhere. Parents must 
first confront the situation instead of pretending it does not exist, 
and if they are unable to handle it themselves they should know 
that there are many organizations today available which are very 
effective in helping them deal with this problem. 

What should teachers do, David? If you had it to do over, what 
would you have had your teachers do? Howr could they have 
helped? Did they ignore your problem as they did in Terry s case, 
or did they confront it and try to help you in any way ' 

David The only time they tried to help me was when I got sent 
ud to the principal's office for being suspected of being high. And 
at that time, I was only suspended; I mean, not sitting down and 
really wanting to talk to you: "Hey, you know, are you on drugs, 
and blah, blah, blah, you know, on, and on, and on. 
. Senator. Humphrey. So, the standard case of going to the princi- 
pal or being suspended is sort of ineffective routine treatment of 
your problem, is that it? 

David. Yes. 
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Senator Humphrey. No counseling, no attehipt to really get into 
the heart of the problem? 

David. No; the only time that there was was when I went to high 
school, Glen Burnie High School. There was this one science teach- 
er that did counseling between my family, and I mean it did not 
help at all. I have been through various counseling centers, like 
teen centers, youth centers, and nothing ever worked, nothing. And 
now it is all falling in place. 

Senator Humphrey. And, likewise, what would you have the law 
enforcement people you came into contact with— policemen, 
judges— what would you have had them do differently? 

David. Have them do differently? 

Senator Humphrey. Yes; do you have any advice for them? 

David. Place more demands; maybe know a little bit more about 
Second Genesis and various other drug rehabilitation programs for 
young adults. 

Senator Humphrey. You mentioned that you kind of got turned 
on to school activities when vocational training became available to 
you., Do you think part of your problem was boredom with your 
studies? Was that part of it? y 

David. Yes, that was it, too. Also, like I said, when I asked my 
father for help in math— math is my lousiest subject, and therefore 
I hated school, I really did, after that time, asking him for help. I 
did not .want anything to do with it. That is when I started failing 
sixth grade at that time, and I never asked for help in school. 

Senator Humphrey. My last question: you obviously have a lot of 
affection for the people at Second Genesis- and the program. I no- 
ticed that one of the ways* in which you characterized the atmos- 
phere there was that they made yo c u feel responsible. Can you 
elaborate on that a little bit? It sounds almost like the dynamics of 
the programs for alcoholifim; they make people take responsibility 
for their problems and for their future. Is that what they have 
done at Second Genesis, required you to be responsible for your be- 
havior? 

David. It is a self-help program. I mean a person can go in 
Second Genesis— staff or anybody can hold you accountable, OK? 
Senator. Humphrey. In what way? 

David. In what way? Like mayBe screwing up; the tabs out there 
are bigger then at Second Genesis. 
Senator Humphrey. The what? 
David. The tabs out there. «. 
Senator Humphrey. Tabs? 
David. Yes, tabs. 

Senator Humphrey. What is that? 

David. OK, say you get in trouble or something. * 
Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

David. And you might go to jail, or something like that, or steal- 
ing, or anything like that. In Second Genesis, the tabs make you 
really realize; I mean, it slows you down. 

In what way? By making you responsible as far as being inde- 
pendent on yourself; leading a good life, and knowing, you know, 
and accepting vour problems instead of running from reality all 
the time; you know, making you face that situation; growing up. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you, David. 
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Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Dave. . 

Penny, we are going to go to you now. At what age did you first 

8t pENNY ng Iwaf 8 12 years old. In elementary school, I was smoking 
pot with older jJeers. I did not think that anybody else was doing it 
but me when I first started, but I found put later on that a lot of 
my peers in elementary school were smoking pot and drinking. 

Senator Hawkins. Were the drugs readily available at school? 

Penny Yes. Well, not at school, really; it was not an open issue 
at that time. But if you had an older friend, or an older brother, or 
sister, it was really available easy. *u o 

Senator Hawkins. Did you buy them or were you given them? 

Penny. I was given them my first CQiifile of times, and then, like 
Terry I started babysitting and I could bu^ them 

Senator Hawkins. Did you take any from the homes where you 
bflbvsflt 

Penny. No. Well, where I babysat, there were two older brothers 
of the kids and they really got me high; started me on quaaludes at 
13 and 14. . 

Senator Hawkins. You could not win? 

Penny No; it is real hard, you know, to get away from it, too. It 
is very hard to find straight people now days. Like, in school the 
peer pressure is tremendous; it is hard to be a straight person now 
days 

Senator Hawkins. Did you ever buy any drugs from a dealer? 

Penny. Yes, I've had a lot of dealer friends. There was a woman 
in her 50's and she had three sons— one that went to elementary 
school, one that went to junior high, and one that was out « school 
at home. And they alj took drugs to school and they all sold them 
for her, and when she was not at home ... , 

Senator Hawkins. She was the dealer and she used her children 
as salesmen? . ... 

Penny Yes, yes. When she was not at home, it was like you 
could pull up and buy idrugs at the house. It was not uncommon to 
see the 12-year-old kid come out and sell them to you when mama 

did not feel like it. 
Senator Hawkins. Was it close to the school? 

Penny. Yes, real close; a couple of blocks from school. 

Senator Hawkins. And eyerybody knew it was there? 

Penny. Everybody knew about it. This place— I had been going 
there for 4 years. The police knew about it, too, I feel. Finally, they 
busted it when they busted me. 

Senator Hawkins. They caught you and the dealer at the same 

time? * 

Penny Well, they caught the dealer later on because she ran. I 
guess she was gone from the house and she came up and saw all 
the narcs around the house and stuff. I was busted; I got caught by 
an undercover narc I was working in a bar as a cocktail waitress 

and he 

Senator Hawkins. How old were you/ 

Penny. I was 18. I had been working in bars since I was 17, 18, 
19, finally when I turned legal age. I had fake ID. 
Senator Hawkins. You had a fake ID? 
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Penny. Yes. But, really, they knew I was underage, but I just 
told them: "Hey, let me slide until I get to 19; I will be 19 in a, 
couple of months." And they did. „ *>-^ 

But the narc came into the bar with a friend of mine. I guess she «. 
had gotten into trouble and needed to get out of it. She introduced 
me to him and I was high and I said: "All right, I will get you guys 
high. I will take vou to get the drugB." And I took them to the 
house, the woman s house, and I would go in and get the drugB and 
take them out. Every time I went and got them for them, I ac- 
quired a possession and a sales charge. I ended up with 18 felony f 
drug charges. ' 

Senator Hawkins. Eighteen? 

Penny. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. And you were 18? 

Penny. I was 19; I just turned 19 when I got into all this trouble. 

Senator Hawkins. I understand you went to a rehabilitation 
center called Village South? 

Penny. Yes, I am presently in the Village South right now and I 
feel like it is the best thing that has ever happened to me. If I was 
not given this chance to go into the Village South, I would more 
than likely be dead right now or in prison. I am lucky that I got to 
go into the Village South because when I went in, there was room 
to take me. Now, there is not room; it is real hard. 

I feel the program has helped me realize what a fool I was in the 
past, you know. I have done crazy things— hitchhiking and stab- 
bing people, robbing them. It is real hard to face those facts, but 
now I can. All that stuff was wrong, and I thought it was just 
normal stuff. I was really a crazy person on the streets. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, because you were on so many drugB. 

Penny. Yes. Well, I would not have robbed anybody or done any 
of these robberies or stabbings if I would not have been high. I was 
always so high I did not realize what was going on, you know. 

Senator Hawkins. Did your teachers try to counsel you at all 
during school? 

Penny. No; I had a couple of teachers I got high with, though, in 
junior high school. 

Senator Hawkins. That is a new avenue we will have to look 
into. 

Are there any signs in vou r school about: "If you have a prob- 
lem, we have counselors that will help you with these problems"? 
Penny. No. 

Senator Hawkins. None at all? 
Penny. I never knew of any counselors or anything. 
Senator Hawkins. How did you do in school? Did you pass your 
classes? 

Penny. Well, see, I think in junior high school they passed me 
through to get me out of the school. I was selling drugs in school, 
and I used to tell people they did not have to go to school if they 
did not want to. "You will makg it, you know, and do not worry 
about anything." I did not worry about anything, and they passed 
me on through junior high school and I got to high school. I 
dropped out in the 10 grade, because there they made you do 
your— work, they did not make you do your work, but if you did 
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not turn it in, you would fail, you know. Mom and dad could not 
come in and talk them into passing you out of school. 

I used to get high in the morning. There was a big party at 
school; we used to throw the Frisbee. 

Senator Hawkins. In the school? 

Penny. Yes, right outside the grounds. We used to throw the 
Frisbee and people would ride motorcycles up and down, and it was 
a real big party. We sold pot and quaaludes and anything you 
really wanted — LSD. 

Senator Hawkins. On the schoolgrounds? 

Penny. On the school grounds. They had people that had gone to 
the school or dropped out pull up in their cars and deal right out ol 
their cars. I sold pot and quaaludes in school— junior high and high 

80 Senator Hawkins. Where were your parents during this time? 

Penny. Well, my parents-my father works hard and so does my 
mother and they realized that I had a problem, but I think that 
my mother loves me so much, she did not want to realize the prob- 
lem She did not want to face it; she did not want to realize that 
her daughter had a drug problem. You know, they talked to me 
and tried to reprimand me with, you know, restrictions and stuff 
like this, but I just cried and got my way out of ever^hing. 

Senator Hawkins. You ran the whole show, like David.' 

Penny Yes n 

Senator Hawkins. Did you ever have counseling as a family? 

Penny Well, my brother was in trouble when he was a teenager 
and we had family counseling, but it was a joke because the 
woman would come there and try to tell my father how to run his 
family, which-he got resentful. But we have family counse ingin 
the Village South program that I am in now and it is real good. 

They have given me back my family only we have a better rela- 
tionship, where I can talk to my father and my mother and my 
brother, and it is a joy. You cannot believe having your parents, 
you know, not even wanting you around because you are high, or 
they do not want you to see relatives because you are so high. 

I thought I was fooling my relatives and stuff when I was high 
when I would come home, but I ^nd out now they all knew. They 

jU Senator ed HAWKiN8. How long will you be in this rehabilitation 
center? 

Penny. I have been in 4 months. 

Senator Hawkins. How long do you think you will stay. 

Penny. Oh, it is an 18-month program. You are in a treatment 
center where you live in and you are there all the time for, like b 
to 8 months, and then you go to a reentry phase to where you still 
live there but you go out and work and you have groups at night 
And then you go into outpatient, where you live on your own and 
you just go in once a week for groups, and then pregrad and then 

y0 Sena a to? a rUwKiN8. And then what will you do? Will you go to col- 

le ?ENNY 0 Ye^Well, I am almost ready to take my GED and I have 
already talked to a vocational counselor about some vocational 
training. But once you graduate and ydu get into outpatient, you 
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have acquired some friends that are drug-free and have been 
through it, and that is a good feeling because without your support 
system, your foundation there that you get by going through the 
program, I think I would fall in the end. But I know lam not going 
to fall now and get high again. 

Senator Hawkins. Then your feeling is the same as David's and 
Terry's; that in school it was the thing to do, and if you were not 
on drugs in school, you had few friends? 

Penny. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. You were the odd persoji out? 
Penny. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. But now that you have gone to this center, 
you have other drug-free friends; you have someone to associate 
with? 

Penny. Yes, and some of the counselors I met have all been 
through it. They are ex-addicts and they all know what we have 
Rone through. They have gone through it, so they can understand. 
You cannot fool those counselors that have used drugs before. 

I was in another program where they all, I guess, had college 
and got their education about drugs, and it was real hard. I mean, 
I slid right through that program;! was a volunteer. I did it for my 
parents, really. But they did not really know what they were talk- 
ing about. 

Senator Hawkins. You learned more from those counselors that 
have been on drugs themselves and actually experienced and over- 
come it? 

Penny. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, vou are a great example. We really ap- 
preciate your coming, all of you, because it shows to the world that 
there* is hope and that you can overcome dru£ and alcohol addic- 
tion; that tnere are some programs out there if, indeed, you want 
to be cured. 

Penny. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. You are really going to affect a lot of young 
people's lives by sharing your experiences and successes. We have 
heard here today that life can be beautiful and families great when 
there is communication and understanding. 

Do you have any advice for the teachers you had? Was there 
anyplace along the way where you felt that if someone had come 
forward you would not have had to go this far? 

Penny. Well, I think if you get in trouble and if you did not 
know that mom and dad could always get you out of that trouble 
and mom and dad could not always help you out, maybe that 
would make a difference, because I was always like in a fantasy 
world. I knew if I got in^ trouble, my mom and dad were always 
going to get me out of trouble. 

And the teachers, maybe if they can just talk with tbe^students 
and realize the problem, you know, instead of ignoring it^maybe 
that could help.. > \ 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Penny. O 

Senator? 

Senator Humphrey. Penny, you mentioned that you used a fake 
identification card to obtain alcohol before you were 18. First of all, 
is that widespread? Do lots of young people have false IDs? 
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Penny. Yes. I've been going to bare since I was 14. 

Senator Humphrey. I beg your pardon? 

Penny. I have been going to bare since I was 14. 

Senator Humphrey. You obtained a fake ID when you were 14? 

Penny. If you go into a mall, there is a flea market. I know, like, 
three places in Florida, in tyiami right now where I could get one. 
They have your picture on it and everything. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. Is that widespread? Do lots of young 
people obtain false ID cards? 

Penny, Yes. 

Senator IJvmphrey. As a matter of fact I know that it can be 
done through the mails, because I am about to introduce a bill that 
would permit the Postal SeYvice to intervene in that process. 

There is a common thread in your testimony and some that we 
have heard earlier. You said that your mother did not want to face 
the fact that her daughter was involved in drugs. 

Penny. Right. 

Senator Humphrey. And therefore really did nothing of any ma- 
terial help to you? 
Penny. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. What is the most important thing parents 
can do when they realize or even suspect that their youngster is 
involved in drug or alcohol abuse? 

Penny. Well, not iust turn their head, but maybe get them into a 

Erogram or counseling, or not be-so dumb to the fact of drugs, you 
now, 

Senator Humphrey. Be more educated? 
Penny. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. And confront it. Does it do any good for par- 
ents to hope that the problem will go away? 

Penny. No. The problem will not go away by itself; it just gets 
worse. It helps if trie parents show a lot of concern and a lot of 
love, you know; not just material things that they give them to 
stop. "I will give you this if you stop." It does not help. 

Senator Humphrey. But, often, it is difficult. By the time young- 
sters reach their teens, often, for whatever reason, there is an un- 
bridgeable gulf between them and their parents. What should par- 
ents do when they want to have a better relationship, but they do 
not know how? They find it difficult or impossible. 

Penny. Well, that is when it is time, I think, to get some therapy 
or some counseling, because it is hard. You do resent your parents, 
you know. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Penny. For anything they try to do toward you, you resent them. 
It is real hard to fill that gap. I think family counseling, family 
help or anything helps there. 

Senator Humphrey. So, once again the message comes through 
that parents should confront the problem, and if they cannot 
handle it themselves, which is very common, then they should seek 
outside help, which is todav more and more available. 

Penny. Yes, and I think parents ought to realize that it is not 
just their family with the problem. It is a lot of families that jugt 
close their eyes and do not 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. It is not a matter for shame. 
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Penny. Yes. It is not like you are the only one on the block; ev- 
erybody has the problem. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. You said the rehabilitation group— 
what is it called? 

Penny. Village South. 

Senator Humphrey. Village South. 

Senator Hawkins. In Miami. 

Senator Humphrey. In Miami. I am being coached here. It is a 
Florida program. 
Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. It has given you back your family? 
Penny. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. And now you can talk to them. How do they 
do that? For a parent who is thinking of seeking this outside help 
and who wants to have once again a loving ana open relationship 
with his youngBter, what should he anticipate in one of these 
courses? 

The fear of the unknown might keep some people from getting 
involved in a course like this. How does it work/ 

Penny. OK. Well, thfey have parent groups where all the parents 
get together to discuss their problems/ and they have to realize* 
that their children do have problems. They have family counseling 
where you are in there with the parents. 

You know, you discuss the problem. If you feel like you have to 
yell at your father or your rather has to yell at you, you do it 
under supervision; it does not get out of hand. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Penny. And you are drug-free, too; that helps a lot. 
Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Penny. You can talk to your parents now that you are not, you 
know, mumbling your words, and you can realize that your parents 
have been through a lot, and they realize that you have been 
through a lot. Just the fact that you are trying to help yourself— 
your parents know that and they can forgive you for a lot of the 
things that you have done. Just being straight with your parentage 
a big difference. 

Senator Humphrey. The parents in these programs have the op- 
portunity of meeting with other parents, with their own peer 
group? 

Penny. Yes, they have their own parent meetings. I think it is 
once a week that they have their parents 1 meetings, and the direc- 
tor of our program runs those and he does a good job, because it 
makes the parents realize they cannot buy their kids, you know. 

Senator Humphrey. You mentioned,, shockingly, that some of 
your teachers not only winked at and condoned drug use, but par* 
ticipated in it with you and perhaps encouraged you in it. 

Penny. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. Is that widespread? 

Penny. I do not know. I do not really think so, but I know that I 
have gone to concerts with two of my teachers in junior high school 
and got high with them; gone to the beach with them. I do not 
really know about anybody else, but I know that he was always on 
the beach, the local beach, and always getting high. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 
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Penny, And a lot of the students saw him and thought, "Wow, 
he is a real cool guy." , 

Senator Humphrey. And you thought he was real cool in those 
days, I suppose? 

Penny. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. What do you think of him now? 

Penny. Well, now, he is not a teacher any more, and I think he 
works in a bakery; I do not know. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. Well, what I mean is what do you think 
of that kind of teacher, or that kind of adult who sets such a poor 

example? - D .. 

Penny. Well, I do not think too much of him right now. Really, 
to tell you the truth, I did not learn anything in his class and I got 
a B. [Laughter.] 

Senator Humphrey. Do you think there has been any long-term 
effect on your life, physical and emotional, from your involvement 
in alcohol and drug use? 

Penny, Yes. I was very emotionally unstable. I would scream 
and yell and fly off and throw tantrums at any little thing. I feel I 
got my emotional sanity back, too, by being in the Village. 

The Village— to feel adequate about yourself, you have got to do 
adequate things. And every day of my life, now that I am in the 
Village, I do adequate things with my life. We all have a monster 
inside of us; all dope fiertds have a monster. I have learned to con- 
trol my monsters and not let him get the best of me instead of me 
getting the best of myself. You have to learn to control your mon- 

Senator Humphrey. Last question: Penny, what advice do you 
have to those who are now in the miserable dilemma in which you 
found yourself some time ago? What should they do if they are 
looking for help? . . 

Penny. There are a lot of programs they can go to in IMorida; 1 
am not sure about everywhere else. But they have to want to help 
themselves and realize that they have a problem, realize that they 
can go to prison for abusing drugs and stuff like that. 

The fact that I knew that I was facing so much time in prison 
helped, too; it is real scary. 

Senator Humphrey, Thank you very much. 

Senator Hawkins. Penny, I failed to ask you how many people 
there were in that program at Village South. You said there was a 
waiting list. How many are there enrolled in Village South, do you 
know? 

Penny. I think 150 residents right now. 

Senator Hawkins. 150 residents. I failed to ask that. Thank you. 
Ken, tell us about your first involvement with drugs or alcohol. 
Ken, My first involvement with drugs was when I was in the sev- 
enth grade; I was approximately 12 years old. 
Senator Hawkins. Twelve years old? 

Ken. Yes, I was running across a lot of family problems at the 
time with my mother and my father. They used to argue and 
things like that, and T ran across drugs from a friend of mine who 
smoked once in awhile, because he had another friend that smoked 
once in awhile. 
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I would just go smoke a little and try and forget, the arguments 
or whatever they were having. In school, the drug I started with 
was marihuana, but at school I could obtain almost any drug I 
wanted. 

Senator Hawkins. In the school, on the school grounds? 

Ken. Yes, in the school and across the street from the school, we 
had some apartment buildings, right across the street, in front of 
the school. And in these apartment buildings, we had these two 
dope dealers. 

Senator Hawkins. Two what? 

Ken. Two drug dealers. They were over the age of 18 and had 
their own little place. They were not my close friends, but some 
youngsters at the school— the youngest person I knew that dealt 
drugs was 14 years of age and he could^go across the street to this 
guy and the man would give him a large package. It was -oot too 
bad, he would get a bag like this brown ba& [indicating] and he 
would come back to the school and go anywhere on the school prop- 
erty. The whole thing was a place where you could buy drugs. 

He would come back across the street and he would sell and dis- 
tribute drugs right there— front, side, back, bathroom, wherever. 
This was before school, during lunch, and after school. 

Senator Hawkins. Were you allowed to go off of the school 
grounds? 

Ken, Yes, for lunch we were allowed to go off to the store or 
whatever, and that even made it worse. 

Senator Hawkins. So, you would recommend that students be re- 
quired to stay on the school grounds, even though there is plenty 
on the school grounds? 

Ken. Well, that would be an injustice for those people that do 
not, use drugs. But it would be good, yes. * 

By the time I reached the eighth grade, the family problems I 
was having with my father— well, he had some mental problems. 
At the time, I was still young; I did not understand what was hap- 
pening with him. Therefore, he. used to do different things which 
kind of provoked me to want to rebel against him and forget about 
what I was seeing and what was happening with him. 

-So, therefore, I used to, get more drugs and try and just blow my 
mind away with them; just keep smoking. And I obtained the 
money— at first, I obtained the money through, taking some money 
from my father, stealing money from my father. And, at times he 
had enough mbney for me to steal, but he was catching on to what 
was happening, OK? 

So, during eighth grade, I was just getting into drugs more. In 
the ninth grade, I could not get any more money from him, so a 
few friends of mine and myself would go out and sometimes we 
would break into cars and sometimes we would snatch' purses. 

Senator Hawkins. You snatched purses and broke into cars? 

Ken. Yes, right. We got away a few times. In the ninth grade I 
got caught, though; I got caught by police down there. Well, I had 
to go to the juvenile court or whatever. 

Senator Hawkins. Did they help you? 

Ken. What? 

Senator Hawkins. Did they help you? 
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Ken. No, not one bit. The name of the charge was strong-arm 
robbery, and it is a strong charge, very strong. They had cases 
where some youth would snatch a woman's purse and she fell down 
and got a heart attack and died. It was that serious of a crime. 

I did not know until I got in there. They kept me in jail for 21 
days and then they finally made a decision to send me to a' pro- 
gram, which was a 6-month program. The program was— you know, 
you would go there during the day and you would sleep at home. 

I do not want to mention the name of the program. I am not 
trying to say the program was ba<j or anything, but it was not f<# 
me. 

Senator Hawkins. It did not help you? 

Ken. The only thing they did there was— first, they would teach 
you how to swim. 

- Senator Hawkins. They would teach you how to swim? 

Ken. These are some of the things: they would teach you how to 
swim. Then, once you learned how to swim pood and you learned 
abeut the water, they would teach you to drive d boat; after that, 
skindive, scuba dive, and just the good old things, like a day care 
center. 

Senator Hawkins. It sounds like summer camp to me. 
Ken. Something you would go to have fun at. On the way there, 
on the vans, you still got high, burned out of your mind. They 
would even stop by the store sometimes and you could get you 
some liquor or whatever you wanted. 

While I was at this program, I found some friends. Well, they 
were not too much of what I call friends now. They could show me 
different ways to break into houses, which was something new. We 
really did not do any, but, they showed me a good way that I could 
do it. -\7 



So, in 3 months while I was in the program, I got on what they 
called full-time work experience. I was not even going to work all 
the time. I believe the last month I was in the program, I was 
doing B. & E.'s; I was practicing aljready. You know, I was into 
houses and things like that, which is called burglary. 
Senator Hawkins. This was while ypu were in the program? 
Ken. What? " i V 

Senator Hawkins. This was while you were in the program? 

Ken. While I was in the program, the last month of the program. 
I forgot to mention the drugs I was into while I was in the pro- 
gram. I was into using cocaine. My two main drugs were cocaine 
and pot. I used to drink a little, not too much, and I used to take 
quaaludes rarely, not too much. 

Anyway, when I graduated from the program, they gave me a 
little certificate and all that stuff, you know. They gave you a slap 
on the back; you did good. And the week after I graduated from the 
program, I got arrested for burglary into a car. 

They dropped the charge down to a misdemeanor. JL forgot how 
they said it, but it is like trespassing without having'someone tell 
you to, or something like that. Anyway, they were trying to send 
me to State school, but for the charge being dropped down to a mis- 
demeanor, it meant that I could only serve a 2-month sentence at 
some other place. 
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I was very lucky because the judge wanted to send me over to 
the adult system, which would be stockade, Dade County Jail. But 
he said: "We are going to give you this little break right here/' my 
last break. And they said they were goujg to send me to Village 
South, and luckily the Village South wdBbot crowded at that time 
thev had a few spots open for me, at least one for me. 

If the Village Soifth would not have had any vapancies for me to- 
go into there, he would have definitely lurid me over to the adult 
system and i probably would have been in prison or dead some- 
where, because my life was pretty rough. / , ^ 

Anyway, I went to the Village South for 2 months and while I 
was -there, I had some other burglaries brought up. After I got 
caught for that burglary into a car, they let me go and then they 
said: "Well, you have got like a week before you go to the Village 
South." 

That same day that they let me go, I got picked up for a few 
counts of grand theft and burglary. And what happened this 
time — the judge had already told me I was going to Village South, 
so he said that was all right They sent me there, and meanwhile 
while I was in the Village South— well, I am there now— I keep 
going back and forth to the coifrt to see what is going to happen 
with me with these other charges. 

But other than that, the Village South— you know, I could not 
start explaining how well the program is. They helped me out with 
my family problems, you know, because while I was on the street 
the way I was, I could not really relate to my mother or my father 
just because of the drugs I was doing and, you know, the way I was. 

You know, now that I am in the program, my mother told me 
that my attitude has changed all the way around, you know. Now, 
I am looking a lot better, I am doing something for myself. 

It offers family counseling, like Penny said. It also offers me an 
education. I hacf a pretty good education when I was coming up 
through elementary schogl. I was not doing too bad in junior high. 
In the 10th grade, I started just dropping. 

bShtoB offered me an education. 1 will be getting my GED soon. 
AVhat else? Also, like through my peepj — it is like putting a mirror 
in front me and looking at now I was on the streets and the things 
that I did. I have got to realize that toll of it was because of me; you 
know, all the things I did were because of tne. I cannot blame it on 
my parents, even though that kind of ignited me to falling into this 
stuff. But everything I did was because of me, because of the way I 
was thinking at the time on the streets. 

That mirror is showing me what they call my monster, and that 
is something that is real tough. They are teaching me how to deal 
with that in a positive manner. It has also helped me to disclose 
myself to my peers; you know, tell them things about my family 
and about me that I would not tell anybody. 

It iaalso, at the same time, bringing me closer to positive people 
that I need to make it. This program has, stage ontf, stage two, 
stage three, then reentry and outpatient. And even the people in 
outpatient, that are, on their own, they still come back in, once in 
a while to relate to us—the ones that are just trying to make it.' 
They are trying to help us out. It is the best program I have ever 
been to. 
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Senator Hawkins. It sounds to me like you recommend more Vil- 
lage Souths and less court-run camps. 
Ken. Yes, definitely. 

Senator Hawkins. And you say, like Penny, that it is full now 
and has a waiting list of people who would like to join. 
Ken. Yes, it does. 

Senator Hawkins. We will have to look into making those recom- 
mendations. 

When you were in school, did you ever see arty signs in your 
school hall directing you to counselors that were available to help 
you talk about any problems? Did you ever see a poster? 

Ken. No, not' while I was there. The teachers and everything, 
they knew that a lot of the kids there were using drugs. Even some 
of the teachers 

Senator Hawkins. Some of the teachers were on it, too, right? 

Ken. Yes, right. I never had the opportunity to get high with one 
of the teachers. n \ 

Senator Hawkins. You were too busy breaking and entering over 
there? 

Ken. Yes, that is very true, too, "You know, I did not see any op- 
portunities where they were offering me help for my problem. And 
at the time, even if I did, it would have been better if, you know, 
like Terry said, they had other peers that could talk to me, because < 
I could relate to another pe^er, other than, like, somedne with au- 
thority or, you know, a principal getting up there and having a 
long lecture and all that. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you find in your school that there was 
pressure to because involved with drugs; that it was a good way to 
make friends? 

Ken. True, yes. That is why I depend on the peers at the Village 
South. 

Senator Hawkins. But Village South is the only place you have 
# friends? 

Ken. Right. 

Senator Hawkins. They are all straightening up? 

Ken. Right. They are good friends, you know. They are the type I 
can bring my problems to. They can bring their problems to me 
and we can relate on that. But the friends on the street that I 
had— I had one friend that I grew up with when I was a little child, 
elementary school,, all the way up. We just cannot relate at all. It is 
just the way it is; you have got to lose some. 

Senator Hawkins. We are glad you found Village South and we 
will keep in touch with you and see what happens with the courts 
as you progress in this experiment. We appreciate your coming and 
helping us, Ken, and helping other kids and showing that there is 
another way. 

Senator Humphrey? 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you. 

Ken, you said you had trouble with your father. I presume that 
means that it was difficult for you to communicate with your 
father. Is that true? You did not have a good relationship with 
your father? 

Ken. No, I would say from the first grade to the sixth grade, we 
were all right. But in the seventh grade, like I say, he started to 
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develop a mental problem where even if I wanted to talk to him 
and relate to" him— I just did not want to at the time because, you 
know, I saw the way he was at that time. 

Senator Humphrey. I understand. What about your mother, if I 
may ask? * t 

" Ken. She was there all the time for me. You know, she knew 
when I was getting high at times and she would let me know. She 
has a word; she called it buggy eyes, you know, when your eyes are 
.real beady, or whatever. She used to say:*"You have buggy eyes,"' 
and all this stuff. 

{Sometimes, if she could not talk to me — I was the type of person, 
I was just plain stubborn; I did not want to hear it She would 
write me a letter and I would wake in the morning and see a letter 
on my dresser and I would read it. You know, she would tell me all 
kinds of things in the letters. 

Senator Humphrey. So; she maybe felt she could not talk to you,s 
but she would put her thoughts tA writing. ^ ^ — , 

Ken. Right. ^ 

Senator Humphrey. So, there was a communication problem 
even with your mother, although she found a way to get around it 
to some extent. 

Ken. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Humphrjey. That seems to be another common thread — a 
breakdown in communications and inability to really discuss things 
heart-to-heart 

Did your parents confront the problem? Did they try to do any- 
thing about it, really? • ■ 

Ken. Well, yes. I was getting ready to mention that. My mother 
did have us going to a social worker, you know, where I would talk 
to the social worker and then my mother would come in and we all 
would talk. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Ken. But I did not like that one bit. I did not like the lady; I did 



Senator Humphrey. That did not help? • 
Ken. No. 

Senator Humphrey. Because the social worker v^as not properly 
trained, perhaps, is that it, or did not understand? 

Ken. I just did not like the lady * . * 
'Senator Humphrey. Did putting you in jail help you in any way 
to overcome your problems of alcohol and drug abuse? 

Ken. It made me think a lot; that is for sure. But I guestf it was 
not enough. ~ 

Senator Humphrey. But you always went back? 

Ken. Yes, the same day I got out. 

Senator Humphrey. So, it did not help you in that regard? 
Ken. No. 

Senatpr Humphrey. Did you ever hear any warnings when you 
were getting into drugs and alcohol? Did you ever hear any warn-* 
ings that the abuse would be damaging physically and emotionally? 

Ken. The most warnings I heard was in elementary school. 

Senator Humphrey. Did you believe them? 

Ken. Well, yes, at the time. Me and my .best friends said: M Oh, 
we will neyer do that; we will never smoke," and all this stuff. 
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Senator Humphrey. But later on you did, even though you had 
been previously warned. So, apparently you did not really believe 
that there was this danger? 

Ken. Right. Nq, I did not really believe it. 

Senator Humphrey. You just thought that was some stuff adults 
made up to try to get you to eat your spinach and all that. 

Ken. Yes. I thought they had exaggerated on that a little bit, too. 

Senator Humphrey. Were you ever exposed to publications that 
down played or denied the damage, "or perhaps denied the dangers 
that drugs and alcohol posed, or perhaps even suggested that they 
were in some way good for you? t • 

Were you ever exposed to things like a magazine called High 
Times? . , 

Ken. Well, I never really read it that much. In the newspaper 
they had an article that said pot was good for stopping vomitirfg or 
something like that. 

Senator HumpArey. Yes. 

Ken. So, you know, once I read that, I figured that, well, it they 
could use it as a dryg to help people, how could it hurt us? 

Senator Humphrey. Is it within the rules here to ask these other 
folks that same question? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. ' Li< , 

Senator Humphrey. Were you misled by publications such as 
High Times magazine, any of you. Do you want to comment on 

that? . T , , 

Penny. I used to like to read High Times magazine. It showed 
you how to make hash out of pot and stuff like that. I never be- 
lieved that any of the stuff would harm me. . 

Senator Humphrey. Because of what you read, you mean, be- 
cause of this magazine? • - _ . 

Penny. Yes. It never really said anything that it would hurt you. 
I did not even think that pot could hurt your lungs like cigarettes 
do. I never realized anything like that until recently. 
' Senator Humphrey. What do vou think of magazines like High 
Times now, after what you have been through? 

Penny. I think they are a joke. Like, if somebody is just smoking 
pot, they can get them to other things. I have seen them; they have 
got whole pictures of cocaine and quaaludes and other pills. It 
really introduces the tther things to young people that are just 
smoking or just drinking, and then it makes you more curious as to 
what the other things can— how they will get you high or how you 
will feel when you do those. • 

Senator Humphrey. Does anyone else want to comment on tftatr 

Senator Hawkins. Terry? 

Terry. Yes. I read High Times magazine a lot. 

Senatpr Humphrey. Do you think it had much influence on vou? 

Terry. Yes, yes. It helped me a lot. I was thinking; they have 
where you can send away and order stuff. 
, Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Terry. And I fforget what it is called; it is some kind of shotgun 
thing. You know, those things they put a joint in— it looks kind of 
like what she has oil her face. [Laughter.] 

It is a power hitter. You just send them a cduple of dollars and 
then they mail it to you. Also, they have recipes in there 4 where 
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Jrou can put hash and pot and stuff in food, and we used to make a 
ot of brownies and stuff like that and give them to people who 
really had never smoked pot or anything before and they would eat 
them. That was fun, you know. 
Senator Humphrey. What do you think of that magazine today? 
* Terry. I am totally against it. I have also heard some people 

from— I thihk they are called reform 

Senator Humphrey. NORML? 

Terry. NORML, yes. I have heard them and I totally disagree 
because I have run into so many people. I was a daily pot smoker 
and 'I do not believe there are any social pot smokers around, you 
know. People do not need to smoke pot to be sociable, you know. 

You know, I smoked pot for about a year and I would eat and go 
to sleep, and that is it. I could not be sociable. 

Senator Humphrey. So, you would tell young people — I do not 
want to put words in your mouth. What would you tell young 
people about organizations such as NORML and publications such 
as High Times, which tend not only to downplay the dangers and 
dismiss them, but actually encourage young people to use drugs? 

Terry. J would probably tell them to k&ep an open mind, you 
know, because that is what I have to do. I have to look at both 
sides, you know, and what is fact and what is not, and that is what 
I have done jpid I have come to my own conclusions. And I think 
that other people my age could do the same. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. Mike, thanks for waiting. Till us what a big, 
strong guy like you is doing with drugs. When did you first get in- 
volved with drugs? How old were you? 

Mike. I first became involved in drugs heavily when I was about 
12, and I tried it off and on before that, but heavily when I was 12. 

Senator Hawkins. What kind of drugs did you use and where did 
you get them? 

Mike, dome of the drugs that are in schools and available are, 
you know, pot and alcohol, <you know, and some pills. Usually, you 
can get them through other kids in the schools. 

Senator Hawkins. Just other students? 

Mike. Yes, yes. You know, it is pretty readily available. 

Senator Hawkins. What kinds of drugs did the kids use? 

Mike. What kind of drugs did the kids use? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

Mike. Marihuana, booze, downers, uppers, .cocaine; you know, 
those kinds of drugs. 

. Senator HaWkins. Did it affect your education? 

Mike. Well, yes. If you are going to class and you are stoned 
every day, you know, it is kind of hard to learn. [Laughter.] 

Senator Hawkins. Did the teachers notice? 

Mike. Well, yes, with a lot of kids. You know, you go in and just 
start nodding off, start to fall asleep. You know, it is obvious; you 
can see it ih people's eyes and the way they carry themselves and 
the way they speak, you know. 

Senator Hawkins. What did the teachers do when that hap- 
pened? 

Mike. Well, it depends, you know, how much they care; whether 
or not they care and whether or not they feel they can do anything 
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about it. In some schools, there is so much drug use. I think a lot of 
teachers feel there is not much they can do about it, you know, and 
they land of get a little apathetic. Then, on the other band, there 
are teachers who do care. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you get-promoted? 

Mike. Pardon? . 

Senator Hawkins. Did you get promoted? 

Mike. From grade to grade? 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

Mike. Yes, yes. 

Senator Hawkins. How? 

Mike. Just by doing a minimal amount of work, you Know, basi- 
cally. ■ . o 

Senator Hawkins. What thev call social promotion? 

Mike. Yes, ther&is a lot of that. , n 

Senator Hawkins. How did you finally overcome it? What made 
you decide to change? 

Mike. Finally, I stopped using drugs. Well, it took me a while to 
finally get off them and stay off of them. 

Senator Hawkins. How old were you when you decided not to 
use them anymore? , , „ _ 

Mike. Well, the last time I got high, I guess I was 16— no, I was 
15, almost 16,° The way I first came in contact with any, kind of 
help was I was put into a hospital* It was a drug rehabilitation 
center for teenagers, and I went in there and I was 14. * 

That was 6 weeks and, vou know, it kind of gave me an introduc- 
tion to a little bit of help, you know. It made me look at a few 
things about myself. It got me sober for about— you know, they 
kept me away from drugs pretty much for about 6 weeks and kind 
of gave me an introduction to it. 

WJien 1 left the program after 6 weeks, I went home and I was 
bored and I was lonely and I was not having any fun, so after a 
couple of days, I started getting high again, and that went on for 
about 2 months or so. And then a halfway house that I had had an 
interview at and had been accepted at called me up and said, you 
know, "We have room for you if you can come on out." 

You know, I was getting high a lot, but I knew that I wanted to 
be straight, you know; that it was not the right thing for me. So, I 
went out there, and it is a 6-month program and there are groups. 
And, you know, when you go there, you have been straight usually 
for at least 2 months or so and your head is starting to clear up. 

But, you know, I had problems there. I stayed there for only 6 
"Weeks, and it was a 6-month program. I ended up leaving there, 
Wut I got an apartment with some friends who were straight and 
ted been straight for a while, and I stayed straight for almost a 
year— about 10 months, 11 months. 

Then I decided to move back home and after about 2 weeks, I 
started getting high again for the same reasons as before. You 
know, it was not worth it to stay straight because I was not having 
any fun, you know, and I was bored and I was lonely. 

Senator Hawkinp. Were you Working? 
Mike. Pardon me? • . k . . 

Senator Hawkins. You weren t working, you just kind of hung 
around? 
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Mike. Well, no. I had been out of school for a while and it was 
the spring when I came home, so I could not go back into school. I 
was still school age, you know, so I was just kind of hanging 
around. And all my old friends at home were getting high, you 
know, and you are told in treatment centers and halfway houses to 
stay away from them; stay away from your junkie friends and, you 
know, just keep clear of them because it is going to get you stoned 
again if you do not. 

But they were the only people I knew, you know. I did not know 
any straight kids, and so it made it kind of hard. I got high for 
about 2 weeks then, but I had been straight, as I said before, for 
about 1 year and, .you know, I knew I could not lie to myself any- 
more. I did not have &ny fun getting high eithef, you know. I start- 
ed getting high again so I would have some fun, and I was not. 

I was miserable because I Knew, you^Jtnow, that it was ruining 
my life; I knew that, you know, if I went on with it, I would most 
likely be dead, you know, within a couple of years. And I ended up 
having a bad experience with one drug — a slight overdose, and 
then I just said this is not for me, you know. 1 mean, I was throw- 
ing up and, you know, I could not see and I could not walk, you 
know. 

But I still, inside, knew; I said this is not for me. You know, this 
is not the way I want to live, so I stopped. That was the last tinie I 
got high. 

Senator Hawkins. When was that? 

Mike. Well, it will be 4 years in May; it will be 4 years. h 

Senator Hawkins. You have been drug-free, then, for 4 years? 

Mike. Yes. 
. Senator Hawkins. Alcohol, too? 

Mike. Yes, alcohol and drug-free for almost 4 years. 

Senator Hawkins. What do you think, looking back on it is the 
best way to help young people overcome drug problems? 

Mike. A lot of people talked to me. You know, I mean it was ob- 
vious that I had a drug problem to everyone. 

Senator Hawkins. Your teachers, your parents? 

Mike. My teachers, my parents, my relatives, friends; everyone 
knew I had a drug problem because I was always stofJSd, you know, 
or falling down, or, you know, just having l$ts of problems — family 
problems, school problems, social problems. You know, I was 
having problems functioning. 

And, you know , they did a lot of talking and that did not help at 
all, you know. I just kept going and going, and the only reason I 
am sober today and the only reason that any of the help that I fi- 
nally got with the hospitals and the halfway houses — the only 
reason it took any effect was because I was ready, and it is the 
same way for e^ery alcoholic and every junkie. He has got to be 
ready. 

You have to suffer enough; it has to be worth it, you know. Fi- 
nally, after going to the hospital and the halfway house and getting 
high again several times, I was ready; I had suffered enough. You 
know, I had gone through enough misery and I was able to stop. 
You know, I feel I can go on for the rest of my life, hopefully, drug- 
free. 
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Senator Hawkins. Does everybody have to go through it? Does 
every kid have to experience it, in your opinion, or how can you 
help us? 

Mike. Experience problems to that severity? 
Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

Mike. No, most kids do not; I think most kids do experiment 
with the drugs, you know, and- that is *U1 right. In my opinion, ev- 
eryone tries new things; you know, everyone has their first drink. 
Most kids nowadays try marihuana, you know, and a lot of them 
end up drinking and smoking marihuana socially, you know. 

But not all kids have to go through it, and not all of them will • 
because, you know, when you get this caught up in it where you 
are failing in every aspect of your life, it is a disease and not every- 
body has the disease, you know. A lot of kids will just try it; you 
know, try different drugs and maybe even try drugs as strong as 
LSD and downers and uppers, and will decide it is not for them. 

But it is the kids who keep going, you know, andbbviously these 
drugs are not doing any good and doing a lot of harm. And the 
people who keep going are the people with the disease and people 
with the problem, you know, who need help. 

Senator Hawkins. Were most of your friends in school on drugs 
while you were in school, or do you remember? 

Mike. Well, all of my friends used drugs, yes; they did use drugs. 
Some had more problems with it than I did and some had less 
problems, you know, than I did. Most had less problems than I did. 

Senator Hawkins.* What are you going to do with your life now? 

Mike. Go on, go to school. f 

Senator Hawkins. Go to college? 

Mike. I want to go to college, yes, and just lead a normal life, you 
know. Now, after a^ouple of years, it is pretty n^rmab, you know. 
You know, I act responsibly; I feel good about myself. You know, * 
life is great. 

Senator Hawkins. It is great that you have been successful. 
Mike. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Senator? 

Senator Humphrey. Mike, do you feel that maybe you have lost a 
couple of valuable years of your life because of this experience? 

Mike. I did not grow any while I was stoned. 

Senator Humphrey. You did not grow while you were stoned? 

Mike. No, when I was high on drugs— -you cannot grow because 
you do not feel anything. 

Senator Humphrey. So, you are marking time, at best? 

Mike. Yes, yes, you are losing a lot of time, you know. I have 
gained a lot back. I am a "stronger person now, you know, for going 
through all this and winning. I have gained something in that, but 
I did lose time. . 

Senator Humphrey. You are probably behind a lot of your 
friends who did not get into drugs abuse as deeply as you did. 

Mike. In school; I lost in that way from my friends, yes. 

Senator Humphrey. You have lost a couple of years in getting 
started on your career and so on? 

Mike. Yes, yes, it definitely slowed me down, you know, because I 
ended up not caring about school, you know. 
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Senator Humphrey. Let me ask that same question of each of the 
witnesses. 

Ken, do you feel that you have lost a couple of years of your life? 
Ken. Yes, I feel as though I lost at least 4. 
Senator Humphrey. At least 4 years of your life? 
Ken. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. So, you are probably quite a ways behind 
some of your peers who are almost finished with school and are 
into their careers, and so on? 

Ken. Well, most of the peers that I used to associate with used to 
get high, too. Personally, I am leaving them behind because they 
are still into it. % 

Senator Humphrey. Yes; that is a good angle, a good aspect of 
this. But in terms of those who stayed straight or did not get in 
over their heads, you are probably a couple of years behind them 
now, are you not? 

Ken. Say that again. 

Senator Humphrey. Did you have any friends who did not get in 
over their heads and who stayed straight? 
Ken. Yes, I had a few. 

Senator Hawkins. Can you remember them? 

Ken. Wei], I feel as though I am up with them because, they are 
still kind of not sure of what they want to do, and J am, like, going 
in the direction I want to go into now. 

Senator Humphrey. Good. 

Penny, do you feel you havejoot a couple of years of f your life? 

Penny. Yes; I feel like I stopped maturing at 14, when I really 
started getting heavy into drugs. 

Senator Humphrey. So, you interrupted the maturation process 
at a very critical point in your life? 

Penny. Yes. I feel like I am really behind. You know, I am start- 
ing to get confident in myself, but as far as educationwise and ev- 
erything else, I am behind other people that have done something 
with their life. 

I have a couple of friends I remember all the way from elemen- 
tary school that are — I ran into one who is a dental technician and 
everything. It is really, I feel, inadequate in those areas. 

Senator Humphrey. David? 

David. Yes; I feel like I have lost some time as far as growing up 
from the age of about 15 when I started getting really heavily in- 
volved in acid, as far as growing, and taking on responsibilities, 
and maturing. I feel like I nave lost a great deal of that time. I feel 
like I have wasted at least 8 years of my life. 

Senator Humphrey. You have wasted at least 8 years? 

David. Yes, from doing drugs. I feel like if I was strong enough 
and did hot use drugs, I feel like I would be way ahead of myself— 
as a matter of fact, one step ahead of myself. ; 

Senator Humphrey. Terry? 

Terry. I feel that in school now, being in high .school with 
normal kids, I am in the same grade that I should be in. How I did 
that, I do not know; that is a miracle. But I feel that I have to 
study harder, you know. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 
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Terry. I missed a whole lot of school. I learned what the Civil 
War was about last year. I did not know, you know, because I was 
.always stoned in school. But as far as maturity, you know, I think I 
started growing mentally and spiritually when I was, I guess, about 
11 or 12. 

Like Penny was saying, you know, I have been told that, you 
know, I am an 11-year-old spoiled brat growing up, you know, and I 
believe that sometimes. 

Senator Humphrey. Mike, what can be done to encourage peer 
groups of kids who are pretty straight or nearly so? Apparently, 
one of the reasons kids get into drugs and alcohol abuse is <t£at 
their friends are doing it; they wartt to have a good time and they 
want to be popular. 

s Is there any way that the opposite kind of peer pressure can be 
generated? Have you seen any examples of that? Do you have any 
ideas? 

Mike. You mean the opposite; that school is the thing to do? 
Senator Humphrey. Yea. 

Mike. Yes, that is pretty much the only thing you can do to stop 
the problem, to change the attitudes of people; educate the people 
and change the attitudes. You are not going to, you know, stop the 
presence of drugs. You are not going to stop the use of drugs, 
really, unless you do change the attitudes. I me&n, you cannot 
physically stop it. to 

You know, a person is going to do what they want^to do. People 
are still going to go on selling drugs; people are still going to go on 
buying them and using them. But if you can change peoples atti- 
tudes, you know— an example that I think mav help is at a school I 
was in, we had a drug-and-alcohol-awareness day. 

What we did was we had a fcouple of films and we had a lot of 
speakers come in It was not really policemen, or doctors, or psy- 
chologists, or, you know, this kind of thing. I mean, sure, they can 
tell you what the effects of the drugs are and what the penalties 
can be, but it is meaningless to most people, you know. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Mike. People who have been there, people like myself and people 
like the rest of the people here speaking— you know people who 
can tell you what it is like, and where you are going to go, and that 
kind of thing— I think it was a big help, you know, to the rest of 
the kids in the school. So, that is mainly it; iust educate the par- 
ents, you know, so they will be more aware of the problem and the 
signs of it and what they can do, you know, as far as getting help 
for their kids— you know, treatment centers— and change peoples 
attitudes, you know. , t 

Senator Humphrey. I think it is a valuable insight to those who 
are involved with parent groups, and so On, or who are thinking of 
setting them up— counseling programs or whatever— that authority 
figures simply are ineffective in this situation and what you need 
are peers, such as people like you, who have been to hell and back 
and whom the kids will believe. 

Mike. Yes; it is a little bit more believable than sitting and lis- * 
tening to a policeman, although what he has got to say is probably J 
equally valid, you know, about a jail sentence or whatever. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 
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Mike. But I think most kids will probably sit there and laugh at 
him, you know. 
Senator Humphrey. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. We really thank you for participating with us 
today and we ask you to remain to hear our next panel which I 
think you young people will find very interesting. I hope you can 
find a seat; come up here and sit if there are na Beats in the back. 

This next -panel is comprised of respected officials with innova- 
tive judicial approaches and law enforcement officials with an 
insider's viewpoint, which really is fascinating. 

We have with us today the Honorable Vincent Femia of Prince 
Georges County, the' Honorable John C. Tracey of Montgomery 
County, and Officer Jim Richardson of Houston, Tex. 

You gentlemen are so busy; I appreciate your taking time and 
traveling here, especially Officer Richardson who came from Hous- 
ton. 

We are going to ask Officer Richardson first if he would speak 
with' us about nis background. Officer Richardson, please describe 
for us how you became involved in this whole drug scene. 

STATEMENT OP JAMES RICHARDSON, POLICE OFFICER, HOUS- 
TON POLICE DEPARTMENT, HOUSTON, TEX.; VINCENT J. FEMIA, 
SEVENTH JUDICIAL COURT OF MARYLAND, UPPER MARLBORO, 
MD.; AND JOHN C. TRACEY, JUVENILE DIVISION, SIXTH DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF MARYLAND, ROCKVILLE, MD., A PANEL 

Mr. Richardson. First of all, I have been a police officer now 

Senator Hawkins. Put the microphone up close; it is not very ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Richardson. I have been with the Houston Police Depart- 
ment now for 6 years. I have been involved in juvenile narcotics for 
2 years. We have two separate narcotics divisions in the Houston 
Police Department — one on adult narcotics, and then juvenile nar- 
cotics. > 
- Basically, we deal with the people, from the age of 17 to 25 that 
sell drugs to the juveniles. I got involved in the drug end of en- 
forcement because of the fascination; I was wondering why people 
actually did use drugs. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you find out? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; I did come to find .out that peer pressure 
was the No. 1 motivating factor for drugs, trying to be accepted. I 
do not know if it was the family or everyone around you, or what, 
but just trying to be accepted was what the children wanted. 

Senator Hawkins. How did you establish rapport with the juve- 
niles? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, because I am an outsider and I am a little 
bit older than they are, it was a little bit difficult. Basically, it is 
just being what they quote as being cool, trying to get them to 
accept my behavior, and just showing them that I accept their be- 
havior, and working my way into their organizations, as they are. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you buy from juveniles in your business? 
Do you buy drugs from them? 

Mr. Richardson. I do all my buying direct from the dealers. 

Senator Hawkins. From the dealers, not from the kids? 
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Mr. Richardson. Right. 

Senator Hawkins. But are they juvenile dealers? 

Mr. Richardson. In some Cases, they are. They range from 
maybe 14 to 15. Most of my suspects are more like 23 or 24, some- 
thing like that. ; 

Senator Hawkins. How would you characterize the drug avail- 
ability in high school? ( 

Mr. Richardson. In comparison to back when I was in high 
school, which was 8 years ago, it has become more jrampant. There 
are drugs available at any given time you want We do not work 
actually inside the school system; they will not let us gcr undercov- 
er in the schools. , 
' I have informants on the inside that can tell me of situations 
where drugs are passed through during school, during class time, 
in the halls, in the restrooms— things like this. 

We did do an investigation one time; it was a 2-week investiga- 
tion where we monitored the activity outside of a school, I noticed 
daily, in the morningB and lunchtime, how children would just run 
to their cars and do drugs. 

Senator Hawkins. On the school property? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; on the school property. Because they were 
allowed to leave For lunch, they did take some pf the drugs away 
from the school, in the fear that they might get caught there at 
school. But most of them were bold enough just to do the drugs 
right there on the school grounds. 

Senator Hawkins. Where do most of the students get their 
drugs? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, basically, there are four main areas 
where they get their drugs from. One is from other students. The 
people that we deal with will sell drugs to the students who take 
the drugs and they become dealers themselves. So, it is a chain of 
commahd that works down and gets inside the school system. 

We are starting to work on several cases now involving teachers, 
where they will supply 

Senator Hawkins. Involving teachers? 

Mr, Richardson. Yes; they will supply the kids with drugs. Of 
course, then you have just the older dealer where, the dope deals 
will occur outside the school grounds. It is usually where just one 
or two people meet together and the transaction takes place, and 
then the drugs are moved on to the schools. 

Surprisingly enough, we find that a lot of drugs are coming from 
the parents themselves. They supply their children with the drugs. 

Senator Hawkins. Knowingly? 

Mr. Richardson, Sure, yes. The parents themselves smoke mari- 
huana and they give the drugs to the kids and allow them to 
smoke, thinking this will establish a rapport between them and 
maybe op^n the lines of communication better. 

Senator Hawkins. Is alcohol a bigger problem today than it was, 
say, when you began? 

Mr. Richardson. Alcohol and marihuana are probably the two 
most prevalent drugs used, then it works its way on up the chain 
into quaaludes, speed, cocaine, heroin, or whatever. 

Sehator Hawkins. What should the role of the school administra- 
tors and teachers be? Finding the answer to that question is a pur- 
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po«e of this hearing. I do not know how these children got promot- 
ed and I do not know they have progressed as far in school as they 
have after listening to their life experience. • 

Do you have any ideas what the role of the school administrators 
and teachers should be in deeding with drug and alcohol problems, 
other than pulling up three chairs and letting them sleep through 
summer school? 

Mr. Richardson. First of all, I think they, need to admit that 
there is a drug problem. So many of our administrators do not 
want to tell the public thai there is a problem within their schools. 
They are afraid that teach%rs mil not come to the schools because 
of fear of violence, or that parents will take their children ofct of 
the schools, and things like this. 

Then I feel like they should establish some sort of educational 
program for the teachers. You would be surprised at the number of 
teachers that do not even know the effects of drugs or do not even 
know what kind of drugs to look for. Hashish could come in looking 

i'ust like a simple rock or piece of tar and they would not even 
mow what it was. Marihuana can be transported in numerous con- 
tainers, and the teachers do not even know that. . 

The parents themselves need to have some type of .program pro- 
vided bv the school administration maybe to supplement their 
knowledge of drugs. Then, again, administrators, I feel, should be a 
little bit stricter on the punishment that they administer. If they 
are going to threaten you with something, they should go through 
with it. We find that they do not do that as much as they should. 

Senator Hawkins. Do you have any recommendations of what 
steps to take to addre&s the problem? You heard the students say 
that there are generally no counselors to turn to. There are also 
obvious places where everybody goes to use the drugs. You men- 
tioned that they all go to their cars and we have heard that the 
bathroom is popular. 

Mr. Richardson. Right. That would go back to educating the 
teachers and then filtering down, through the teachers, programs 
that would educate students. I feel, though, that the basic responsi- 
bility does go back to the parents. The parents should make them- 
selves aware of drug problems. By the time they realize that their 
son has a drug problem or their daughter has a problem, it is 
beyond their stage and they are going to have to go to outside help. 

They should be educating them long before they get to the junior 
high school level. We are finding drugs in sixth through eighth 
graders— marihuana, quaaludes — as they all testified. 

Then, of course, this should be supplemented with whatever 
school programs that could help the parents. The parents have the 
basic responsibility, then it should be carried on to the school 
system. 

The stiffer the legislation, in my opinion, is, the more it is going 
to help us, too, There need to be stricter laws about the selling of 
drugs, period, with special provisions about selling to juveniles 
themselves. 

I also feel 'there is a responsibility on the courts to be a little bit 
stricter. I am not advocating, you know, to throw everybody in the 
penitentiary. True, there are some cases where people deserve pro- 
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bation: it is the first time they have everJbeen arrested or some- 
thing like this. . r L 

But then there are cases where we go out and make felonjr cases 
and they are reduced to misdemeanors and the guv is only in, jail 
for 2 or 3 days, and it does not serve any purpose. They are teqgh-, 
ing at the system then. They get back out on the street and they 
become heroes to their friends because they were in jail; they 
become bigtime. ^ . 

Senator Hawkins. Does Houston have any programs that par- 
ents are particularly fond of? 

Mr. Richardson. I only know of two programs and I personally 
do not feel like they are effective at all. They are more like just a 
social gathering where people get together and exchange ideas 
about what kind of drugB you can do and the different effects ot 
them, or this drug is a lot better than that one; you know, we 
ought to do this. ^ t .,.i 4 . 

Ft is just a gathering for drug addicts; it is not any rehabilitation 

or counseling at all. . , 

Senator Hawkins. Would legislation outlining stiff penalties for 
drug transactions, say, within 1,000 feet be a deterrent? Would that 
be helpful? ' ' , ' < 

Mr. Richardson. -It would be a deterrent if you go to the courts 
and the courts stick with it. 

Yes. If you. come to realize that, well, if I sell marihuana to some- 
one and that is a felony offense and I get arrested and all they are 
going to do is reduce my case to a misdemeanor and put me in jail 
for 10 days, who cares? It is 10 days that I do not work and then I 
go back out on the street and turn more money. 

Senator Hawkins. So, anything atrict laws form must be uni- 
formly enforced by the judicial branch? 

Mr. Richardson. Sure. If you do not back it up, there is no 
reason to have it; no reason at all. • ' 

Senator Hawkins. It is obvious that the kids are awafe when the 
rules*are not strictly applied. 

Mr. Richardson. Sure. 

Senator Hawkins. It is interesting to me that a plea that the 
young people made throughout their testimony today was that we 
have to be stricter and tougher. 

Mr. Richardson. I think if the word got out on the street that 
certain people were stricter on the selling of drugs or the use ot 
drugs, you would not have that many people showing up in court- 
rooms, because they would see that as a deterrent. 

Senator Hawkins. I know that in certain areas where judges get 
a reputation for being tough, kids fear going before them. Often 
they will try to get a more lenient judge to hear their case. 

Any additional things you would like to say, officer? 

Mr, Richardson. No. 

Senator Hawkins. Senator? * 

Senator Humphrey. Mr. Richardson, you have stated that you 
think parents have primary responsibility for their youngsters, and 
no one can argue with that. But how would you characterize the 
job that educators are doing in dealing with drugs in schools? 

Mr. Richardson. It is very poor, if that at all. 

Senator Humphrey. It is very poor? 
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Mr. Richardson. Pruga are overlooked. The children sit in class 
and it is obvious they are stoned or high; it is just ignored. They do 
not do anything for their rehabilitation. 

Senator Humphrey. It is such .a difficult problem, they iust do 
not know what to do about it, so they essentially do nothing, I 
guess. Is that it? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; there, again, administrators do not want 
tp admit it. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. Our people come out yearly and say there is no 
problem in the Houston school district. ^ 

Senator Humphrey. So, it is almost the same dynamic you see in 
individual parents not wanting to admit that their child is involved 
in drugs? 

Mr. Richardson. Right. I am working' on a foarticular case now 
where a principal called me to a school and asked if we could not 
intervene, because he had confronted the parent before he brought 
the law enforcement agency in and said: "We have had reports 
from several students and they will sign affidavits saying that your 
son is selling drugs on campus/' 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. They threatened him with a lawsliit— him, the 
school district, and everyone else — if they ever said anything like 
this again, because their son it not involved in drugs. . 

Senator Humphrey. Well, we are certainly .not trying" to sit ih 
judgment of any profession, but I do hope that the National Educa- 
tion Association and other groups that represent educators will 
take to heart the testimony tqat has come through today. Thfcy cer- 
tainly have the resources to educate their members and to encour- 
age them within local schpolf %6 face the problem, to confront it, 
and to become involved as one party in doing something about it. 

You suggested stricter laws. Were you talking about , as they 
apply to sellers, or to users as well? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I think if you started with the sellers, you 
are not goir>g to have that many people using because the price of 
drugs is going to obviously go up, OK, because there are going to be 
tougher penalties and things like that. 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And people also realize that because they are 
using, there is a good chance that they will form a habit and they 
will nave lo become the seller themselves: I think it would certain- 
ly curb, not stop the drug problem, but it would certainly help. 

Senator Humphrey. I get the impression that you are dissatisfied 
with the judicial system. You go to some pains, obviously, tp track 
down illegal activity in drugs, and apparently, once you bring them 
to court, they are not being dealt with sternly enough, in yQur 
opinion. Is that right? Is that how you feel or what? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; I have never, in probably the 150 pebple 
that I have put in*' jail, been to court on any of my cases because 
they are plea bargained out or reduced down to misdemeanors, and 
then they just plead out like that. Never have I ever been to court 
on one case. fl 

Senator Humphrey. Out of 150 coses, the charge has neveq 
been 
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Mr. Richardson. Not on a delivery case. On possession cases, it 
is different. 
Senator Humphrey. Thank you. 
Senator Hawkins. Thank you a lot. 
Judge Femia, is that right? . 
Judge Femia. That is correct. 

Senator Hawkins. I know you have been extensively involved in 
the problem of drug abuse among young people as a juvenile court 
judge in nearby Prince George's County, and I was interested in 
your innovative and most successful antidrug campaign in Prince 
George's County. 

Would you describe in detail the steps you. took to implement 
this program? . 

Judge Femia. First, Senator, T think in alji sincerity you should 
not refer to it as an antidrug campaign because, we look at drugs 
with the youth, especially in schools — arid I understand that that is 
the direction of this Subcommittee, schools in America — as another 
violation of the law in school.* " , 

You have to understand, I am a judge of general jurisdiction; I 
am a circuit court judge. In our community, the law says that a 
circuit court judge must sit in the juvenile court. The law also gpes 
on to say that he has to have special qualification^ and special 
training/and special temperament. i 

That is what the law says. I sometimes believe what he hpd to do 
was miss the meeting, because the next thing ' I found out was the 
chief judge had put my name on an order sending me to juvenile 
court. And I must tell you in all lioriesty, when I went into that 
court I did hot even know where it was located, aind I did not want 
to know, qyite frankly. And I stayed there for 3 years, 2 years past 
what you are supposed to stay thete for. v 

I think,' hi all fairness, you ought to understand; i^the modern 
idiom, where I am coming from. We have a lot of residents of 
Second Genesis here today. 0 » * . / ■ 

Are they still here? Anybody from Second Genesis that L have 
committed to Second Genesis? 4 t 

[Their hands were raised.] 

Senator HawkinS. I see some hands back there. 

Judge Femia. Anybody who has put thejr hand Up— Jimmy, what 
is their backup time? < 

Mr. Hendricks. One day. 

Judge Femia. You have got to understand that L cbme from a 
Very judicially conservative outlook. Backup time means' what hap- 
pens to you if you screw up. .You are going to prison for 15 or 20 
years; you will fee our pageant for the next Good PViday. 

I perceive the judiciary's function in all criminal activities as the 
motivator. To be sure, our No. JL function is adjudication, and it is 
not unlike that whpn you deal with juveniles. v ' • 

When I went to the juvenile court, I did not pioneer anything. I 
did what my father di$ to me, and essentially what he did for me 
>yas my father let you know what the rules were, let you know, 
what the sanctions were, and that was it, and that is all we did. We 
set out the rules. „ 

Any violation of the law occurring in a public school in Prince 
George's County, or on, the school grounds/or on. a schoolbOs, or on 
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the way to school, or on the way home from school— that individual 
was going t6 get locked up. 

Now, you see, in our business we are not allowed to use terms 
like flocked up." We say "institutionalized," "rehabilitated," 
"treated." Call it what you want; the 4 kids knew what we meant. 
Your little butt was going to lose its liberty; you were going to be 
locked up. That meant for drugs, that meant for assaulting teach- 
ers or other students, that meant for any disruptive, criminal con- 
duct that came before the courts. No. 1, we set up the rules. 
/No. 2, I took it upon myself to go to the schools. In the 3-year 
period, I visited 70, 75 schools to talk to, the student body as a 
whole. And I tell you, Senators, you do not know the thrill of 
standing in front df 700 or 750 14-, 15- and 16-year-old kids and 
bejuig— and I would stand right there and tet them ask any ques- 
tion they wanted to ask, and be brutally, honest with them, 

You .know, our kids do not like us to be honest with them. We 
usually like td try and hedge with them, make them feel good, 
make us feel good. I do not play the game; I would tell them exact- 
ly* What was going on. So, I went out and told everybody: "Here is 
the rule." 

And the third part is very simple. Once you set up the rule and 
once you' broadcast the rule; you enforce the rule and, in 100 per- 
cent of the cases coming before the courts, that individual was 
looked up, and the word got out very quickly. You do not want to 
go visit the troll who lives under the bridge because he is going to 
lock your tail up. » 

Things then follow the natural cours^; just like it followed when 
you were growing up and when I was growing up. tf you" knew you 
were going to get your tail beat for going to the next block or going 
where you were not supposed to go, you did not go, and that i$ es- 
sentially this pioneering program. It resulted in some reduction in 
school disruptiveness— about 25 percent, in fact. 

Senator Hawkins. Did you face any obstacles, in this old ap- 
proach? 

^ Judge Femia. Well, of course, there are the natural obstacles any 
time one public institution wants* to tread upon the ground of an- 
other public institution. Quite frankly, the main obstacle was that 
the educators were scared to death of me. , * 

You might be able to perceive that I am somewhat outspoken 
and I call things what they are, and I am not too particular of who 
I am talking to, and they were scared of that. They thought or sus- 
pected that I was, in essence, going to come out and find fault with 
the schools. 

I must tell you that in Prince George's County, having the 11th 
largest school system in the country^ we have faults,, but we have a 
damned good school system. Your thrust this morning has been 
drugs. I tell you 1 have two children currently in a high school and ' 
one who Js off to college who went through the high school system, 
and those children consider drugs and drug users an anathema. 
That is a direct result of the education they received in those 
public schools. 4 < 

So, to that extent, we are very fortunate. Our schools do indeed 
have signs: "If you have got problems with drugs, -this is who you 
se£ and where you go." And if you cannot find the signs in schools, 
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may I suggest "you merely turn to any television station^ between 
the hours and 4 and 77 You will find ample opportunities for public 
assistance with your psychological problems. 

But the schools were afraid. The schools thought I was going to 
come in there and start trying to blame teachers and Wame admin- 
istrators for this problem, and there are problems. They realized 
very quickly that I was not there to blame anybody. 

It is just like when my wife, who is sitting behind me, was ill, 
very ill, about 10 years ago and the doctors kept trying to tell me 
why she was ill. And I kept saying: "I do not care why she is ill. 
Make her well." It is the same in the schools. I do not care how we 
got here; let us get from here to where we want to be. We do not 
have time to waste looking for scapegoats. 

^&#ce they appreciated that, then I started getting booked 3 days 
TSweek in the schools. . 
/ The second problem, of course, is the parental problem— one that 
I do not believe, not as a judge but as a citizen and taxpayer, that 
Government can do a thing about. I do not think our Government, 
as it is constituted, can pass a law telling parents how to raise chil- 
dren. If you pass that law, please except my family because you are 
going to have a hell of a problem enforcing it when you come down 
to my neighborhood. 

You know, parents are a, convenient scapegoat, but Government 
cannot do a lot about it. We must deal with the public institutions 
that we can control— our schools— and that was the thrust and the 
reason for going into the schools. 

Senator Hawkins. How did the-students react? 

Judge Femia. Interestingly enough, the students reacted as you 
would have expected kids to react, and I will give you a vignette to 
explain that. . . 

There was an announcement on the news one morning when 1 
was driving my kid to school that the District of Columbia school 
system was considering engaging in a policy of requiring children 
to wear uniforms to school, much like they did when I went to the 
parochial schoqls up in Philadelphia. You know, all girls wore the 
same pinafores and the same blouses, and all the boys wore the 
same white shirt and the same— of course, it is still going on, you 
understand. _ . , „ XT 

And my daughter said: "Boy, that would be a good idea. Now, 
you haye to understand I have got a 16-year-old daughter; regimen- 
tation is not her strong suit. Let me put it that way very kindly. 
And she said: "That would be a good idea." And I said: What do 
you mean, it would be a good idea? I agree it is a good idea, but I 
am surprised you would say that." 

She said: "Do you know Jiow much time I waste everyday trying 
to decide what to wear to school so I look like everybody else or do 
not look like everybody else? If everybody had to wear the same 
thing, look at how much time we could save." That is typical of 
your adolescent and teen attitude. 1 

A number of these young people are up here saying: Tell me 
what the rules are; tell me what you are going to do to me if I vio- 
late them/' It is not only good for kids like the ones who were sit- 
ting up here who get into trouble; it is even better for the straight 
kids— those who, by the way, comprise the majority of the children 
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in America— because they know everybody will be required to obey 
the rule. 

Where we get into trouble with our kids— the social and the anti- 
social; that avoid saying good and bad, you see; this is more of the 
terminology we learn in our business — where we get into trouble 
with kids is when we say: "All right, Monday, everybody has got to 
have this term paper in." And Monday comes and the teacher 
stands up and says: "Well, let us make it Tuesday." « 

Now, for the kids that did not have the term paper, that is neat, 
but for the 95 out of 100 that worked all weekend long to produce 
that term paper, that is another example of how we adults dodge, 
how we rationalize. Our big problem with our children is that we 
do just that; we rationalize. 

So, the kids take like ducks to water to a discipline, and it be- 
comes very interesting. Jack can tell you the same thing; they 
never call us "Judge," you see. It is "Mr. Tracey" and "Mr. 
Femia." Andyou will go into a school; "Hi, Mr. Femia. Do you re- 
member me?' Of course, I have a standard answer. I do not re- 
member them, as a matter of fact, and if I did, I would not ac- 
knowledge it in a school; you understand that. 

My standard answer is: "It is not a question of whether I remem- 
ber you. Do you remember me?" "Yes, sir; yes, sir." Good, we have 
got it straight. That is really what kids are looking for— "make up 
the rules; tell us what you are going to do if we violate the rules. 
They appreciate that more, even if it means getting bagged. 

I nave had them come back in the court, look me straight in the 
eye and say: "I am ready to go," because we had a deal. Second 
Genesis is a good example. The best way in the wOrld at least I as a 
judge find to support Second Genesis is give them a well-toot ivated 
individual. Motivation generally sets in between 15 and 30 years, 
although I have used up to 63/ 

That individual knows when they walk back into my courtroom 
that we had a deal. "Did you violate my agreement? "Yes." No 
conversation; it is all done in hand language; "Bye, you are gone." 
Everybody knows that, so it works much better that way, you 
know. It is when you are wishy-washy and you do not enforce your 
prior agreements that young people perceive weakness, and quite 
often young people perceive leniency as weakness. 

A number of the people up here told you this morning, you 
know, 1 'Treat with us, deal with us, but deal with us as human 
beings, not as numbers." 

Senator Hawkins. I would imagine that there were parents that 
did not approve of this tough stance. As the officer has said, some- 
times the parents g£t in his way. 

Judge Femia. Well, that is not my experience, quite honestly. 
When I went to juvenile court I, like everybody else, expected that 
we would find that all the juvenile problems flow from bad parents 
and bad homes, and things like that. That was not my experience. 

My experience was that fully 60 percent of the parents whose 
children were involved in court were fully supportive of <the court 
and its processes. I am not one to dump on parents, but do not 
forget, parents, like schools, are no more able to cope with their 
problems than the courts and the public institutions are willing to 
back them. 
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Quite frankly, as our laws are currently structured— and Jack 
and I were talking about this in the hall— laws do not back parents 
and do not-back schools. We back them when we are dealing with 
drugs and armed robbery, but how about the child who wants to go 
out and rOam all night at age 3 14? : . 

One young lady talked about it today. How did she get involved? 
It was easy; she went out of the house at 2 in the morning. And of 
course who is on the street at 2 in the morning? My father used to 
say after dark, only police officers and bad people; ' you are nei- 
ther; get home" That is what happens; that is how they get caught 
up in this peer pressure, this milieu where the use and abuse ot 
substances is accepted. v. TA . 

We do not back parents publicly; we do not back schools. It is. a 
sad but true fact. But most parents— and I have heard parents say^ 
it time and time again, and I know Jack has heard it. You know,, 
he has been in the business longer than— well, when you got into 
the business, Christ was a delinquent child, was he not? [Laughter. J 

Judge Femia. In the temple, you will recall, when he.spo^p back 
to his mother. a3 

Senator Hawkins. I recall. 

Judge Femia. Quite often, you will hear apparent say, 1 told you 
so or come to you and say, that is what I have been trying to tell 
him Judge; thank you. To that extent, parents accept what you are 
doing. Of course, there are always the parents- whose children are 
never wrong, you understand. * ° • 

Senator Hawkins. I always took the opposite stand; my children 
were guilty until proven innocent— you know, the old school. 

Judge Femia. Yes; there was no d^e process in my father s house 
either. [Laughter.] • 

Senator Hawkins. I find that approach simplified a lot of grow- 
ing up. , 

I agree with you These children who appear here today are beg- 
ging for the rules; they are begging for them to be more consistent 
and tough. , ... 

Judge Femia. And, more importantly, uniformly applied. 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. 

Judge Femia. They apply the same to everybody; no special 
strokes for special folks. That you must avoid at all costs. 

Senator Hawkins. You made the statement that the laws do not 
back up the parents and the laws do not back up the. educators. 
Can you think of any laws that would? 

Judge Femia. Yes. 

Senator Hawkins. Such as? m 
Judge Femia. Much has been made of the laxity of school en- 
forcement. I think officer Richardson mentioned that quite often 
the administrator, rather than acknowledge a problem in his 
school, he tends to deal with it as best he can. 

But this is the complaint I get from educators. I happen to chair 
a task force on school discipline and security in our county, and the 
most prevalent complaint we receive from educators is: 

You know, to expel a kid from Bchool, you have got to have him and his lawyer in 
You have to have a.full-blown hearing, and by the time you get done, if he haa not 
graduated already, what effect have you had? 
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You know that; you do not have to be a Senator or a judge to 
know that the time to kick— rehabilitate a child is* when you catch 
him with hi§ hand in the cookie jar, not tomorrow. "Do you re- 
member what you did yesteitfay?" "No, not really." "Bam, that is 
for doing if." That does not make any sense. < 
"My mother used to say that God, in his wisdom, connected the 
brain to the sit-down-upon. If you hit the sit-down-upon hard 
enough, it registers in the brain, and~if the brain learns to register 
unpleasantness with hand-in-cookie-jar, it tends to even get 
through to a teenager, like myself, you see. 

But the schools' complaint I think is very valid. The Supreme 
Court has indeed made this a matter of due process. Well, you 
know, due process works where we live; you know, that is our job. 
And thank God that we do our job, because we are the last bastian 
before people lose their freedom. But when you start talking about 
whether a child is going to be bounced out of school for selling pot 
in one of those men s rooms, with his lawyer and the parade of wit- 
nesses, by the time you accomplish the desired end, everybody in 
the school, not hist the individual involved, because that is not the 
one we are really interested in—you understand it— what we have 
got to do is the PR work on everybody else in the school. 

Everybody else in the school says: "Oh, it is a bunch of stuff; 
nothing is going to happen, like usual." And tiien you say, "Why 
do you educators not do something?" First of all, they were not 
trained to be lawyers. They were trained to be educators. 

Do you want to talk about a law that the Federal Government 
can get involved in? It is a law that somehow or another modifies 
back to an intelligent, reasonable and practical level the strictures 
that have b£en placed upon the schools and the school boards by 
the courts. 

Other than that, like everybody else, send money. Is that not 
what the Federal Government is supposed to do, send money? I do 
not know what we will do with it, but you can send it. We will find 
something to do with it, I am sure. 

Senator Hawkins. We are out of money, you may have heard. 

Judge Femia. I understand; believe me, I understand. 

But as to laws involving parents, I would never be found in the 
camp espousing such laws. You will have to call on somebody just a 
tad more left of myself. 

Senator Hawkins. We would like to help the parents raise these 
children in an environment which we thought we were bringing 
them into— you know, our generation. It really iB frightening to see 
how jpervasive it is when you talk to children of all ages today— 10, 
11, 12, and realize they are using drugs. 

I know you are aware of it because you have been dealing with it 
for a long time. I am so grateful to have a man of your aaliber sit- 
ting as a father figure. 

Judge Femia. Or ogre. You know, it gets a little old sometimes 
being pointed out in the grocery store. r 'If you are not good, I am 
going to turn you over to him, and I have, had that happen, you 
know. 

Senator Hawkins. Well, if we could just clone you and have one 
of you per county in the United States, we probably would not 
have the problems we have. 
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Is there any way you feel we could implement this program in 
other communities in the country, or is Prince Georges County 

UI Judge Femia. Senator, would you indulge me in being brutally 
frank with you? • 

Senator Hawkins. Sure. 

Judge Femia. But I would not be offensive. 

Senator, you know, drug abuse, substance abuse-I like to refer 
to it as substance abuse-substance abuse is like pubhc nudity Let 
me explain. It is dramatic. You have the obviously sad case histo- 
ries that you sat and listened to all morning. 

Senator Hawkins. Yes. it 

Judge Femia. It is pressworthy; take the whir of the camera, il 
you will. It is like a flasher in Lafayette Park who is flashing for 
whatever reason, the White House-newsworthy, dramatic. But 
quite frankly, Senator, that does not mean everybody in the Nation 
is flashing, at least not in this winter, given the weather situation 
and the same with drug abuse. It is dramatic, it is 
is newsworthy. It is sad, pathos, all you can name, but thank God, 
in this country it represents a minority of our children, and a 
small minority Dramatic to be sure, but thank God, well over 90 
narcpnt of the kids in this country are damned fine people. 
P Tffir doX tome dumb things I did. Today, they will try pot. I 
tried Petrie sherry they do not even make Petne sherry any more. 
i"hrew up for Hays; f cannot stand the smell of sherry. They will 
do all the dumb things I did. ' 

I have a son 15 years old. He is doing exactly what I did; I cannot 
believe it. I say to him: "Son, I have done these things. He i is a 
proof of God, you understand. My mother used to tel me: If there 
fsTood, you will have a son exactly like yourself.: 1 -My son is a 
proof of God; you see, there is obviously a God. I have got one who 
does the exact, same, dumb things, but that does not make him a 
bad person. 

Senator Hawkins. No. ... . ■ u :» i„ 

Judge Femia. There will still be the kids in school who think it is 
smart to paint, beat Bowie, on the Largo School scoreboard. You 
are stilt going to have that, but that does not make them criminals 

OT Yot C P w e 'l just think that the problem you are addressing your- 
self to is muci like zoning difficulties. While it permeates the 
Nation as a whole-zoning difficulties-it is a local problem. It ■ a 
problem that must be dealt with on the local level where we are 
sensitive to our individual problems. m „„u„ i 

You know, we know what our problems are in our community, i 
cannot envision, for instance-how could the ingress pass a law 
that would in any way ameliorate the situations of the five case 
histories you heard here this morning? With no disrespect to the 
Darticioants, that is a full week of Phil Donahue. 
P There is Nothing the Congress of the United States can do about 
passing a law that is going to make these five kids' lives or those 
wh^ folSd themselves in their stead 4 or 5 years ago-it is some- 
thing that has to be dealt with on the local level. 

You have got a gentleman sitting here-I do not know if he is on 
a panel or what-Jimmy Hendricks. It is these kin^s of people on 
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the local level; they are the ones that solve the problems. We do 
dot solve them on the natiphal level. I am not really sure we solve 
them on State levels. 

But, again, remember I am a judge. I am not a sociologist, I am 
not an educator, I am not a psychologist. I obviously have a jaun- 
diced point of view. 

So, 1 guess in answer to your question, Senator, if you want to 
pass a law helping those school administrators out in these due 

Krocess hearings, ,God bless* that is on the. Federal level. But 
evond that, I think you really just open some nice hearings. 
You are not going to be able, as you say, clone me. That is an 
v individual decision that must be made on an individual level. I 
assure you that there are not many judges willing to walk in front 
of 750 15-year-olds. You know, judges sort of feel we are beyond 
that. 

If you want to see them get stirred up, tell them that you believe 
pot smoking is tyie same as mental masturbation. You will see a 
group of stirred up teenagers real quick. 

Senator Hawkins. I imagine. 

One of my concerns expressed by these children and one that we 
heard often in the course of our investigation-— is that the rehabili- 
tation centers that we are effective and have tremendous records 
are crowded with waiting lists. The ones that you would approve of 
assigning children to are just overworked. I know that is a local 
problem, and obviously President Reagan feels that most problems 
today should be treated locally. 

But it seems to me that there should be additional quality cen- 
ters that judges would feel confident referring these children to. It 
breaks my heart that the jails are full. In my State, they are order- 
ing them emptied because they are too full. 

Some of the programs and correctional institutions are a joke ac- 
cording to our witnesses. Teaching water skiing and scuba diving is 
not exactly a great way to prepare for later life. And yet, there is a 
great backlog at the Village South in Miami. 

Judge Femia. But, Senator, I have been to so many of these 
meetings. Of course, as a political group, judges are about the most 
impotent political group in the world; you understand that. We are 
all appointed until forever. 

But, you know, you £o to these meetings, and the judiciary in 
Maryland, through their Judicial Committee on Corrections, are 
the ones who start the ball rolling in Maryland for community cor- 
rection centers. 

Well, may I assure you that iails? community correction centers 
and, Jimmy Hendricks will tell you, rehab centers, quarter-way 
houses, halfway houses, or , resident, drug-free houses, in the 
public's mind are like sewerage plants. We all recognize intellectu- 
ally the need for these, in somebody else's neighborhood. 

Jimmy Hendricks will tell you the problems we had locating him 
out in the middle of nowhere. I mean, he was so far from the near- 
est stop light, it woukTtake him 1 day and a half to get to it. Still, 
we got the public pressure and eventually thev closed the place. 

See, you are not just dealing with need. We have potholes that 
need filling, too, in Prince George's County, and I assure you in the 
minds of the citizenry— remember, we are under a proposition 13 
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mandate in our county. We call it TRIM; no money is what it 

"Seen rehabilitating some willful kid that cannot control hta 
own life or his parents do not give a damn, the pothole [ gets filled 
first, friend. Now, that is a practical political fact of life, and all 
the judges in the world pontificating upon it will never, I am con- 
vinced, ever change it. 

That is not the beet news in the world, I understand. 

Senator Hawkins. No. , tinn 

Judee Fkmia. But if you ask me, do I agree with the proposition 
that we need more of them, the answer, almost assuredly-espe- 
cially, effective ones like Second Genesis. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you so much, Judge. 

Judge Fkmia. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. Senator? , 
Senator Humphrey. Judge Femia, you and I share a revulsion for 
euphemisms, but I noticed that you used one, if 1 .may point it out, 
and that is "substance abuse." As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, I always avoid that. 

I am not lecturing you, but just stating that I always avoid that 
because we are not talking about abusing jelly beans or marshmal- 
lows We are talking about alcohol and drugs m about 99 percent 
of the cases. You might want to use a little bit harder term than 

"substance abuse." ... „ui\A 

Judge Fkmia. Well, I would indeed use it in court with a child, 
but I thought it would comply with what the record would show 
Everybody understands substance abuse at this level; the kids 
know what you are talking about. 

Senator Humphrey. You said, and I agree with you, and it has 
always been a dilemma for me as chairman of that committee, that 
there is no way that Congress can pass a law that isgojng to have 
a major effect on drug abuse. So, that leaves you with the question 

° f Welf one thing we can do is to use the committee and joint hear- 
ings as a forum to further educate the public. It is not a highly 
leveraged way to do things, but it is one positive contribution that 
we can make, and I believe we are- - . , 

You mentioned that if Congress can do anything in the way of 
legislation, it can change or remove Federal strictures. 

Judge Femia. Federal court strictures, yes. 

Senator Humphrey. Say that again. 

Judge Femia. The Supreme Court had a ruling J"?. 80 ^ 
not have the case at the fore; I usually do not, and that isvvhy God 
created law clerks. But the case said there are certain mandated 
procedures that you. must go through to expel a child from school 
because public education is a right. And the schools just cannot 
cope with it and so they avoid it. That is one of the problems. 

Senator Humphrey. Well, I am not a lawyer and I am not a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, but I would be anxious and 
eager to meet with you or exchange correspondence with you it 
you could provide me with some detailed proposals on what wecan 
do Apparently, what you want to do is to nullify some-case law or 
something. I do not know; I am not a lawyer. 
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L U ^f e Fl if IA ' You ltnow ' 88 a lawyer and a judge sworn to 
JJPhoW the Supreme Court and its rulings, I hate to use the word 
nullify, but I would sure like to modify that thing so it is work- 
able. m 
Senator Humphrey. OK. 

Judge Femia. It is good law, but it is not practical in application. 
Senator Humphrey. Good. Well, how about helping us in that re- 
spect? 
Judge Femia. I will. 
Senator Humphrey. Can you? 
Judge Femia. I will. 

Senator Humphrey. Fine. Everything else has been said. 

Senator Hawkins. We are trying to focus attention on it by form- 
ing the first drug abuse caucus, f found when I arrived here as a 
freshman that there is a steel caucus, there is a jewelry caucus. 
There is a caucus made up of Senators on almost every subject you 
can think of, and yet the most pervasive problem we have facing 
us, whether it is in the military or the schools or society in general 
right now, is drug abuse. 

We felt that by having a caucus, we could at least have a confer- 
ence on it and a summit, and have ad hoc members like yourself 
serve on it, which I hope you would be happy to do. 

Senator Kumphrey. Senator Hawkins, pardon my interruption. 
May I ask the judge one more question? 

Senator Hawkins. Sure. 

Senator "Iumphrey. You mentioned that you have— I have for- 
gotten how you phrased it, but you, have back-up sentences or 
something. You. give the kids a choice, apparently, or in any case 
efend them to a rehabilitation program, and if they flunk out of 
there, thevgo to jail. 

Judge Femia. Senator, it works like this. First of all, we are not 
talking about children. These are adults; these folks are all over 18. 
When they walk into the adult court, it is a whole new ball game. 

I had a young man, and I will give you an example, 22 years old, 
involved in an armed robbery with a shotgun, sawed off, which 
gives him a handgun violation, and possession of cocaine, marihua- 
na, and one of the esoteric drugs: I -do not even remember what. 

tttr came in and he pleaded guilty; horrendous prior record, just 
temble r J-said to him: "Here are the options." I believe in optional 
sentencing because it is how I got (through college— A, B, C, or none 
of the above. "Here are your options. You tell me you are a drug 
addict; therefore, you must commit crimes." "Yes, I am/' and he 
pleads mercy, mercy. 

"Here are your options. I give you 3 years straight time for ev- 
erything you have done. You go to the jury, you do your time, you 
get out, and then we are square. Or. in the alternative, I give you 
the maximum sentence, running wild"— that means consecutive— 
63 years. I will suspend every minute of it on one condition. You 
will become involved in drug rehabilitation." 

He had not been accented by Second Genesis, so I could not order 
that. The first thing, though, was I mandated on-demand bodily 
specimen analysis. If your probation officer shows up at your house 
and says: Here is the bottle; do what you do with the bottle," and 
you refuse, violation. If you go into it and it is positive, violation. 
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This euv was a manipulator, just like you heard some i of these 
kidYtesUfyinJ ? "Hey, you know, I have got th»system." He shows 
up foXffi interview. He gets a probation ^ who^has been 
around a few weeks. "Take that in the bathroom, my tnend, ana 
fiH it up and it had better be the right color when you co me out 
Well, he came out and it was, you know , 99 percent PCF. He said. 

TyAt CShTiratt nTand brought him 
back "Hey w is happening? I know what is happening, Judge 
"Good 63 yeare good-byV' I get a letter from him every month, it 
hasten YyeaTs now. "I have learned my lesson; a deaf is a deal 

Se me the word is out instantly. Any judge that has that 
kind of a program , th > word gets out instantly "Break the man 9 
j i L nnVtnkp it first " Quite often, they will not take it, by the 
tay^he, wifteke thTstrSght time/Tha? is the saddest thing ,n 

th Sen°ato d r Humphrey. You said that you are involved in juvenile 

^Judge Femia. I was for 3 years. I am not there part time. . 
ffi Humphrey. What approach do you suggest for juvenile 

C0 Judie d F e E 8 M.A Senator, if there is one thing I learned about juve- 
ni/e Surt r h ere is no such thing as an expert ir .juvenile just.c^ 
Every one of those little critters is as different from the next as 
niirht is from day, as my children are one from another. , 
! would not hold myself up as some kind of expert on how to deaf 
with kids except you deal with them as though they were the child 
Tnd you were parental figure. You do not lie to them; you do 
not mess with them. You deal with them one on one. 

I muTt tell you I do not know how this man sitting on my right 
does what he dot's day in and day out. I had 3 years of it and my 
M^aloTb ll was absurd, and I am not a sickly person. [Laughter 

That was the most emotionally draining period of i my hfe. You 
are responsible for each one of those little suckers. For m tc .sit 
hZ„ 7tid cive vou the handbook of how I succeeded-fprget it, Sen- 
ates r a m K no e t 'convinced 1 .succeeded, first of a... All I know - . I go 
through each day and had some successes and we had a lot of tail 
ures I wish I could answer your question; I cannot. 
Senator Humphrey. Thank you. 
Senator Hawkins. Thank you so much Judge. 
Judge Tracey, that is a Dretty hard act to follow 
Judge Femia. Madam Senator, may I beg the mdulgence of the 
subcommittee and excuse myself? 

S^THmd^on the bench a, 2 odcck. . wou,d no, 

d ^V«wKt r S C ret d We V °SrSe your 9 «a yi n B this long. 
.Judire Femia. I appreciate your courtesy. 

Snator Hawkins. You have been refreshing and made a wonder- 
ful contribution. 
Judge Femfa. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you. You may be excused 
lud Tracer we welcome you back. I understand you were a 
CapM Hill 3'ceman here in the early 1960's, and before that you 
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were a Senate page in the 1940's. We welcome you back on the 
Hill. 

Your background makes you so uniquely qualified to discuss the 
problem of drugs in the American school system. I would like you 
.to overview your career in the juvenile justice system. 

Judge TrAcey. Thank you. I have been involved in the juvenile 
system for a long time. I started in Montgomery County Juvenile 
Court in 1966. I have been assigned to the juvenile court since that 
* time. Although, by designation, I could try adult cases, I have not 
and I have been specifically assigned to juvenile the entire period, 

If I may, since you indicated that Judge Vincent Femia was a 
very hard act to follow, he does have an impact oq his county, an 
impact among the judiciary, an impact among the schools— a very 
effective impact. Looking at Vince— what you see is what- he is. 
The way he talks is the way he is. He is honest, he is open. When 
he talks about striking a deal with a child, a deal is a deal, and the 
young men and women understand. 

Now, whether or not that type of father figure, as he pointed out, 
on the bench is the correct way, I can't say. We all have to deal 
with our own personalities and our own prejudices. I am sorry to 
see him leave the juvenile court. He is a very fine man and he is 
sincere and honest. 

But in any event, I am not exactly like Judge Femia. I have dif- 
ferent points of view that may be valid or may not be valid. We are 
an experimental court; each child is different. I do not have any 
greater expertise in dealing with children. 

My involvement with drug cases, however, started a long time 
ago. Some of the young men and young women here from Second 
Genesis are my children, who are there because I placed them in 
Second Genesis, 

In answer, Senator Hawkins, to your question of what backup 
time meant— and I do not think Judge Femia answered that— back- 
up time is where a young man or a young woman comes before the 
court and he is sent to a training facility, a State facility. 

That commitment in the juvenile system, is for an indefinite 
period that could last until they are 21 years old— we do not have a 
2-month sentence or a 3-month sentence or a 1-year sentence — 
uritil such time as the rehabilitation has taken effect, it could last 
that long. We suspend that indefinite period and give them the 
option of attending programs such as Second Genesis, or Karma 
Academy, or RAP, Inc., when that was active in Montgomery 
County. f 

If they fail that course or that program and they do not complete 
it successfully, then they must come back into the court and then 
they will be sent to a State facility, 

^ In the late 1960's, early 1970s, when drugs hit the newspapers in 
California, in San Francisco, when the flower children were there, 
the drug syndrom moved from the west coast to the east coast. 
Drugs were started in our county and our State. A drug that I have 
not heard too much about this morning from these young people, 
Phenceclydine, hit this area— known also as PCP— in 1969 and 
1970. From my expertise I tell you— is the worst drug on the 
American scene today. It is devastating in its effects. 
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Some of the young men and young women who will not testify, 
who are here from Second Genesis, might not be able to overcome 
the devastating effect of Phenceclydine and may never, ever be j 
able to be rehabilitated— that is a possibility. 

I noticed in Jimmy Hendricks' written testimony, he makes men- 
tion of Phenceclydine, or PCP. I do not know what we can do about 
it, but it is the worst thing; it is as widespread as cancer in our 

^'any event in 1970-71, I felt that there was a need' to examine 
the overall problem because the drugs had hit our area. I was hear- 
ing cases day in and day out of drugs— PCP, beer, marihuana; a 
few heroin cases, a few quaalude; seldom any cases of cocaine. 
Something had to be done. I attempted at that tune to bring to- 
gether all of the experts in the Montgomery County and Prince 
Georges area to ask what is it that we should be doing. Should 
there be rehabilitation? How shall we do this? 

I invited them over to a church located on University Boule- 
vard— any organization that had anything to do with drugs or drug 
, rehabilitation-RAP, Inc., which we read about in Washington, 
\ /' D.C.; Second Genesis, Crossroads, Switchblade, drug counseling cen- 
ters, hot lines. , . ,. , j 

I noticed that everyone was standing around in little groups and, 
much to my surprise, one organization did not know the other. 
There did not appear to be any interrelation or correlation of any 
information by any one organization. As a result we formed a drug 
action coalition, phSte all of the'organizations came together and 
shared some information. We established^ clearinghouse where in- 
formation could be disseminated to the schools; information dis- 
seminated to the PTA's and to the children, as well as to other in- 
terested agencies public or private. m.«- M u„ Q 

At that time, we were dealing on a very small scale. Change has 
taken place in the last 10 or 12 years where drugs are really per- 
meating our junior high schools, our elementary schools, our high 
schools. Marihuana is available in every school that we have; on 
parking lots of many McDonald's and Gino s, drugs can be bought. 

Cocaine can be bought at a price of, what, $90 a gram, $100 a 
gram? Where does the money come from? Thank God we have kidB 
that are willing to come to the U.S. Senate and tell them about 
themselves, and that is pretty hard for these young men and young 
women. I wish that a tape of this could be shown to the schools, to 

the PTA's. , t , ... . . 

Senator Humphrey asked what was the parents attitude. The at- 
titude is: "Hey, that does not happen to my family; that is not my 
child. How dare you accuse my child of using dope. As Judge 
Femia pointed out, parents will file a suit. School officials cannot 
talk about whether Tommy, or Billy, T>r Mary Jane are selling; 
unless you have proof and are willing to stand up to a lawsuit, do 
not tell me about it. The parents do not want to hear about that. 

The schools are really caught. They are not courts; they do not 
know how to deal with the legal problem. The only thing they can 
do if students are selling on the schoolgrounds or using schoo 
facilities— the bathroom, as Terry, I believe, said-they can expel 
them or ask them to leave the school. Well, that does not rehabili- 
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tate; that takes the problem and puts it aomewhepe^else. Some of 
these young people do not want to be in scnool, in<any event. 

One of the young people said: "I went tA school 60 or 70 days a 
year/' They are outside the school system, \nd\some area schools 
have taken the position: "They are not produbmgvvery well, so let 
us get them to leave as soon as they are 16 so Uve^io not want to 
come back to school anymore." 

It is not because the school system is wrong. They have so many 
problems. One would think the sch6ol system is charged with the 
responsibility of solving all the social problems, and we as parents 
have delegated that authority to the schools or to the courts. I do 
blame the family, I do not see the structure of the family as strong. 
Judge Femia was telling you about his father and his mother and 
how that was. We do not have that demonstrated very often. 

In my court, it seems, we only have mothers come to court, Tfhe 
mcyority of our children, four out of five, come from broken homes 
dr homes where there is only one single parent, and I believe it is 
mother^. It is as though we have a matriarchal system. At times^ 
fathers come to the court, but seldom. 

What is the role of the school? They should be able to call on the 
courts for help. But what is the role of the courts in drug abuse? 
Unless a young person is charged with a crime, there is absolutely 
nothing that we can compel someone to do. 

Our State' facilities are filled to capacity, as are our training 
schools. Smoking marihuana is not against the law; possession is, 
but they do not arrest too many of those. As Officer Richardson 
' said, he is not picking up many possessions, or someone just smok- 
ing a joint or using coke. They do not get into the court. 

Parents' come to the court and beg and plead with the court. In 
some way, give them direction to run their own family. We used to 
have a category of children, and I think the word is despicable — 
("INS, children in need of supervision— the ungovernable child, the 
out-of-control child. 

Early in the 1970 s and in the late 1960*8, we had facilities for 
these children, and we could remove them from their home and 
their community and place them in specially designated facilities* 
It then came about that the word "status offender'V-the truant 
from school, the child ungovernable, should not be placed in insti- 
tutions with the delinquents. 

In fact, to insure that policy they took away Federal money for 
our institutions. So, that really eliminated any Back-up that we 
had. I would have children come before me when they were 11 and 
12 years old and the parents would say. 

I know they are doing dope, J know they are not going to school: I know that they 
arc going °ut m the middle of the night, and there is nothing I can do about it 
Judge, do nomething 

The child comes before me and I say: "Well, you have a problem 
and let Us find out," and we do evaluate it. We find out that there 
is drug abuse there, but they are not charged with a crime. I can 
only place them in shelters, if they are available, and they are 
overcrowded. I can only place them in foster homes, if they are 
available, and they usually are not. 
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Bach one of the, five young people that *at ' here/today said they ' 
left their homes;- they would not stay uhtil they came tom^ww 
ness or someone made them stop and lodk at themselves. With the 
laws the wa£ theV are in our State with the status offender or the 
child out of control^the court is getting out of ,th^t business be- 
cause we do not ha Ve a back-up. v \ 

I carinot threaten a child wi^h: <1f you leaVe and run away from 
jthe foster hpme^or th^ shelter home, you are going to a detention 
facility," because the law says T cannot do th^t with status offend- 

ers*; ' \ - 

The court is an a dilemma now. We are running out Of money. 
We cannpt purchase out-of-State facilities ahympre. The cost of. 
care for a child' per year in a State institution— th$ Maryland 
Training School for the older bays/ the Montrose School, which id- 
for girls ar^d younger boys— the , cost of that is $12,000 to $14,000 
per year, per cjiild, '\ r- • . 

I am aware of Second, Genesis. They are domg an outstanding job 
on $30 a day per resident, which would be my guess, and I am sure 
Mr Hendricks would answer that. Community corrections is.prob- 
ably one of the only solutions that we have. If we have State facili- 
ties and we have too many to go in and the community is demand- 
ing that we get "little criminals" off the^ streets and we put them 
there, it is like a sausage and we keep pushing in/Thdy nave got to 
come out the other side, so within 4 months* they are rehabilitated. 

One young man said: "I went there for 6 weeks, or I went there 
for 6 months, and nothing really happened ! just went through the 
formalization of going through that/' The juvenile justice system 
has received, some of the delegated authority from the family who 
are unable to cope, and maybe the courts are unable to meet its 

bU \Ve deal with the delinquent, the <rriminal. We deal with the ones 
selling drugs, and usually they will be removed from their hdlnes 
and communities. But it is the kids that we heard here today that 
started When they were 11. If.we are going to do. something, why 
have those kids go through the same pangs and anxieties and hurt 
and pain that we heard today. , 
The schoote, for example, are pretty well able to identity the 
young boy and the young girl who are in the seventh and eighth 
grade who are doing dope; they are not that naive. They cannot dp 
anything about it. Some teachers will take the time to speak with ^ 

the children. ■ a . t _ i « 

The school does, not know where to turn. School personnel come 
tp the court and the court says: "I do not know either." One of the 
questions that you asked, Senator, "What could the school have 
done?" One proposal the self-help groups, the teams in schools ot 
young men and young Women like those here today that are availa- 
ble to talk to the students should be part of their program; also, a 
self-help group of the patents so the parents can come and realisti- 
cally and honestly say; "If I have a problem, where do I go?" 

Our child guidance centers throughout the Washington metro- 
politan area are filled to capacity. There is a waiting list to get 
group counseling; You cannot j?o there today; you have to wait; you 
have to get on a list. ./ < 



The schools should not be in that , business, but maybe through 
their 'PTA's ahd maybe through' a public awareness that there is a 
problem, the parents Arid children will feel free to go there and to 
honestly and sincerely talk with soiheone about a prbblem before it 
gets to ihsuririount^Ie'dijTipulties. 

'When you take ja look at what bur training' schools and facilities > ■ 
are doing, realizing that they are f;ull, there is little hope fpr drug 
j*e habilitation. There Wap another organization other than Second 
Genesis, represented in v the five. That was the one dowri in Miami. 
What was it called? ' 

Senator Hawkins. Village South. V 

Judge T^iacey. It is highly l toutejl and the.results are good. They, , ' > 
should exist all Qyer the country. There is another one in Florida 
( that I do not know about/ Straight, Inc., in the Western part of*- 
Florida.*/ . . - *' ',, , 

> We have a' number of private organizations in Montgomery . 
County—as for example Karma Academy for boys and 1 girls, also 
Boys and girls' (Homes, Inc. Judge Femia talked^ 1 abot^t legislation 
c on the f local level to establish suqh honies but nobody Wants them \ 
in their neighborhood. We do not Want a drug rehabilitation center 
in our neighborhood. We do not even Want a group home for re- 
tarded children in the neighborhood, Citizens associations fight' 
thkt; it has to do with land values and what the neighborhood is 
like. ' « 1 iv , . .; * ■ ' ' ' 

My Gotf; to bring -lit a drug rehabilitation center; in the middle of *v 
v, a residential area-^-the citizens' dissociation savs they will be selling 
dope out, in front of the drug rehab center, Which is not true. Drug 
dealers do not wdnt to b^ anywhere arounld Second Genesis. They 
do not want to be around Karma Academy, so that is not a prob- 
lem. Our communities will not tolerate these facilities within their 
boundaries. That is why we do not have them and that is why w v e 
do not have the group* homes. Our communities must unders;tand , 
that it is' necessary to take some of the children out of Che same 
environment that will continually have difficulties, and have them /, 
Secure and give them the opportunity to fully express themselves, 
to continue their education, tb understand self? to get into a posi- 
tive, pur,e interaction of therapy. ■ , 

Each of the young people here today have been through that, 
and I do not think any of those children would tell you that we do 
not need more of those Second Genesis and other organizations 
throughout this area. , , * 

I do not know what the Federal Government can db by legisla- 
tion; maybe nothing. Maybe if we just maKfe people aware that the 
problem is there 1 and thkt we care enough and that we will sit 
d(>wn and help them* work it out — there are some kids crying out, 
ttare'and they are asking and begging f6r hc*k> v in subtle ways and 
ini^ry direct ways. r \ 

It\s easy for me;, to force help once a young person commits a 
crime\then I have ultimate ai^thority, t but only for a short time. I 
dd not* have v any bed space at Second Genesis, so I cannot cause a 
miracle, to happen, So, I go through, and it is never-ending each 
day. The stories you have heard of the five, I have Heard a thou- 
sand tirnes over, and they are all the same / The faces even look the XT 
sarhe. » 
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We could take those 5 and multiply it by a 5,000 we will see it in 
the Washington, D.C, area;, we will see it, in Florida, and Iowa, and 
in California, and all dVer this country. It is not a local problem. 

I hope that through the efforts of this subcommittee, people are 
°made aware. And L would love to have a tape of those fine young 
people. , 

SeijatOr Hawkins. I made a note to see that you get one. 
Judge Tracey. Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. What does , it cost us to incarcerate? You did 
say that Second Genesis costs $30 a day. 

4udg§ Tracey. That is my best estimate, and that is very low 

Senator Hawkins* But if you Had to put them in i 

Judge Tracey. In a training scho9l? 

Senator Hawkins. What would that cost, do you know? 

Judge Tracey. ^Yes sir. It runs between, I would say, $12,000 and; 
$14,000 per year.^But private organizations, such as Psychiatric In- 
stitute, where a lot of young people go for drug rehabilitation from 
the psychiatric point of view— the cost is $10,000 per month. That 
is $120,000 per year, per child, 

Previdtisly btir system had to purchase bed space outside of the 
State of Maryland due to the fact we 1 just did not have the local bed 
space. But nqw we are running out of money. From $67,000 to 
$70,000 per year, per child is spent in States such as Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey; Maine, and Florida. The best I had was in Florida, 
which is the Miami Military Academy, for bed space, and that was 
$1,800 a year; that was the least expensive. But that may now be 
closed. 

So, the post of community rehabilitation is cost effective. 

Senator Hawkins. Where does that money come from? Is that 
* State money for county money? 

Judge Tracey. It comes from State and county and private dona- 
tions. , 

Senator Hawkins. Is any of it Federal money? 

Judge Tracey. Yes; some Federal moneys came in in the early 
years. I do not know how all the programs are now funded. There 
was Federal money. Money may be available under the Education- 
al Act if it can be established that there is an emotional handicap. 
It may well be'that some of the Federal money could then come in. 

Senator Hawkins. That may be an avenue we will look at. 

I appreciate your contribution and your service; it is outstanding. 

Judge Tracey. Thank you. r 

Senator Hawkins. Senator? 

Senator Humphrey. I have no questions. Thank you, Judge. 
> , Judge Tracey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hawkins.^ We want to thank you both for coming here 
and we wish you luck in your future efforts. 

We have one more panel. You have all heard of Mr. Jimmy Hen- 
dricks, the regional director of Second Genesis; Mr. Robert Bossong, 
the vocational director of Douglas MacArthur High School in 
Miami, Fla.; Dr. Mel Riddile, the coordinator of the. Substance 
Abuse prevention program in Fairfax County; and Mrs: Sue 
Rusche, executive director of Families in Action in Atlanta, Ga. 

We want to thank you for your patience. 
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Mr. Hendricks, we have heard a tot about Second Genesis today. 
I understand that you are an ex-heroin addict yourself, and I would 
like you to briefly tell us how you overcame your drug problem. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES HENDRICKS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
FACILITIES, SECOND GENESIS, INC., ROCKVILLE, MD.; ROBERT 
BOSSONG, CHAIRMAN, VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, DOUGLAS 
MAC ARTHUR HIGH SCHOOL NORTH, MIAMI, FLA.; MEL J. RID- 
DILE, COORDINATOR, SUBSTANCE ABUSE PREVENTION, FAIR- 
FAX COUNTY PUBLIC' SCHOOLS, FAIRFAX, VA.; AND SUE 
RUSCHE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FAMILIES IN ACTION, INC., 
ATLANTA, GA., A PANEL 

Mr. Hendricks. Well, Senator Hawkins and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is James Hendricks. I am regional director of 
facilities for second Genesis, which is a nonprofit drug rehabilita- 
tion organization in the Maryland, Virginia and District Columbia 
area. 

. In an effort to assist the subcommittee's understanding of sub- 
stance abuse, I would like to share with you some of my own back- 
ground. 

Senator Humphrey. Excuse me, Mr. Hendricks. I am an old, 
broken down airline pilot and I do not hear too well. Can you pull 
that microphone up closer, please? 

Mr. Hendricks. Sure. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you. 

Mr. Hendricks. Is that better? 

Senator Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Hendricks. I was born in 1938, the fourth of nine brothers 
and sisters, to a poor family in New York. I went to school in the 
south Bronx, in tne ghetto, where I started using heroin at age 11. 
In spite of consistent drug abuse and criminal activity necessary to 
support njy habit, I was able over the years to remain involved 
with sports and graduated from high school. 

Although I never had a legitimate jolj, it was not until I was age 
22, after 11 yeaf-s of heavy drug abuse and criminal activity, that I 
had my first involvement with the law. In all, I accumulated a 7- 
year history of arrests and incarcerations, during which time I re- 
ceived no assistance designed to help me face my problems. 

In 1967, at 3age 29, I was certified as an addict in the State of 
New York and entered Phoenix House Therapeutic Community, 
where I received treatment. During that process of treatment is 
where I accumulated my growth and treatment and, as some of the 
other residents explained earlier, what they wanted to get their life 
together. 

My progress in treatment was as remarkable, in terms of the 
growth I was able to achieve, as my previous history had been, in 
terms of negative, self-destructive behavior^ While still a resident 
in the treatment program, what helped me so much was becoming 
a group leader.- 

After a couple of months, I became a house manager; overseeing 
70 addicts in the Phoenix House facility. In July 1970, I came to 
Second Genesis, thqn a small therapeutic community in Alexan- 
dria, Va. As assistant director, I was responsible for . the clinical 
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and administrative aspects of the program. My responsibilities in- 
cluded, like, prevention, educSation, family therapy, and staff train- 
ing, to highlight but a few. 

As the Washington metropolitan area recognized an increasing 
drug abuse treatment need, Secopd Genesis stretched, opening ad- 
ditional facilities. In 1974, at that point, I was made regional direc- 
tor to oversee all Second Genesis locations. We opened an addition- 
al facility in the District of Columbia in 1977. 

Concurrent with all these activities, I continued my education 
and obtained my master's degree in psychology and counseling last 
year. < 

In addition to my duties with Second Genesis, I am a member of 
the Northern Virginia Drug Abuse Task Force; vice chairperson of 
the Addictions Advisory Council in Prince Georges County; repre- 
sentative to the Therapeutic Obmmuhities of America; and repre- 
sentative for the Coalition of Metropolitan Washington Area 
Therapeutic Communities. 

There is no question that I am a rehabilitation success myself, as 
fere the kids who spoke earlier todays— the perfect argument for 
the case of treatment versus incarceration. I cannot, however, tes- 
tify before this committee without emphasizing the fact that had I 
entered the criminal justice system today, January 27, 1982, I 
might be doing 10 to 30 years behind of bars instead of getting the 
help that I needed. 

The reason: There are approximately 300 therapeutic communi- 
ties in 47 States, representing over 30,000 treatment slots. All are 
full to overflowing and expecting cutbacks. To cite a few, Gateway 
House in Chicago has 250 filled treatment slots and 44 currently on 
waiting lists. 

Spectrum House in Massachusetts has only 40 treatment slots, 
but is carrying 51 residents in treatment, and has been informed 
that funding is to be cut back to 30 slots. In the State of New York, 
3,000 drug treatment slots are due to be cut this year. In Massa- 
chusetts, whfere there were 150 treatment programs 2 years ago, 
there are currently only 115. By next year, projections indicate 
, there will be no more than 80. 

In my own program, Second Genesis, our combined contracts 
fund 255 treatment slots. We are currently carrying approximately 
280 residents in treatment and have at least 55 others currently on 
our waiting lists. 

For the time being, our treatment slots have not been cut. In- 
stead, we have been told to treat the same number with 10 percent 
less money. The situation is further exacerbated by the fact that 
prior to these cuts, our actual treatment costs already exceeded 
what we were paid by approximately 16.4 percent." 

I cannot begin to estimate the number of young people, such as 
those who testified today, who are waiting or need treatment na- 
tionwide. Listen to these teenagers; they are witnesses to the 
spread of substance abuse among our youth in the cities" and in the 
suburbs. 

I have had the opportunity to talk with these young people on a 
daily basis. I have learned to listen because over and over, I find 
that what they have been telling me is later borne out by so-called 
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experts. What they say and what I see is that the average age for 
initial drug contact has steadily declined. 

Further, involvement with any one substance, including mari- 
huana, increases the likelihood of becoming involved with other 
substances. Most of the teenagers I see are engaged in polydrug 
abuse and chemicals. 

In a recent UPI release, Baltimore County Police Chief Cornelius 
Brehan said that 44 percent of the major crimes in the county last 
year were committed by people under 18 years of age, and 20 per- 
cent of the youths committing the crimes were on parole or proba- 
tion. 

The young people I see bear out these statistics. They talk of re- 
peated suspensions or, as they call them, vacations, from school 
before anyone took a position with them, and as many as 8 to 10 
appearances in juvenile courts before anyone held them truly ac- 
countable for their actions. 

Our communities must face the fact that we have worked so 
hard to protect our youth that we have actually hurt both them 
and ourselves in the process. In Maryland, public outcry reportedly 
resulted in Gov. Harry Hughes asking the State to devote a large 
portion of next year's capital budget to the building of new facili- 
ties for criminals and delinquents. 

Those of us who have been there can tell you that additional de- 
tention centers are nothing but a stopgap, not a solution. 

Cost must also be taken into account. Judge Tracey earlier men- 
tioned $30 a day. The cost at Second Genesis is $21 a day to tr^at 
an adolescent at Second Genesis. This includes individual and 
group therapy, family therapy, education, vocational counseling, 
and other supplementary services that we provide.* 

I have included an extensive overview of the Second Genesis pro- 
gram as an appendix to my testimony and would appreciate it 
being accepted as part of the record. 
J Senator Hawkins. So ordered. * 

Mr. Hendricks. It should be noted that this $21 per day price tag 
is in sharp contrast to the approximately $40 per day for detention, 
or the $300- to $400-per-day cost of hospitalization. 

Second Genesis and therapeutic communities across the country 
are cpmmitteito the belief that it is peer pressure that is influen- 
tial in getting our youth involved with drugs. But that same peer 
pressure can be mobilized to get them away from drugs and back 
into the mainstream of society. 

To this end, the adolescents in Second Genesis are involved in a 
community program. They are involved with their experience back 
in the school system with their negative peers, and they share 
their experiences in the school system. David, who testified earlier, 
and my appearance before this subcommittee today are part of that 
effort. 

Thank you. Senator Hawkins, for the opportunity to testify 
before this subcommittee. If I can be of any assistance to the sub- 
committee, I would be happy to make myself available. 

fThe following material was supplied for the record:] 
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APPENDIX TO TESTIHOflY 

PROGRAM OVERVIEW OF SECOND GENESIS, INC. 



Second Genesis, a private, nonprofit, professional treatment 
agency, specializes in providing rehabilitation-treatment services 
to drug abusers* offenders* and others who have established non- 
coping, irresponsible lifestyles. Such, treatment is provided 
through both outpatient and inpatient components, with therapeutic 
community, residential treatment being our primary rehabilitation 
approach. Treatment in a therapeutic community consists of a 
highly structured, thoroughly supervised, twenty^four-hour-per- 
day, chemical-free residential program which typically takes 
eighteen to twenty-four months to complete. 

The Second Genesis program has often been described as a 
school which educates people who have never learned how to live 
and feel worthy without hurtinQ themselves and others. Second 
Genesis helps people who have tried again and aaain to oet what 
they wanted from life and have continually defeated themselves. 
The principle combines the basic and universal human values of 
knowledge p< love, honesty and work with the dynamic instrument 
of intenne group pressure in order to recognize and help correct 
the personality defects which prevent people from living by 
these values. The results are rehabilitation so that the 
individual may reenter his or her community as an independent 
and productive person. 

The Second Genesis program had its origin in Juno, 1969, as 
the drug abuoo component of the Alexandria Community Cental Health 
Center. At that* time, the Center received a contract from the 
National Institute of Mental Health for a community-action oriented 
aftercare program for narcotic addicts from Northern Virginia who 
were coiwiitted to the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA) 
Program by. a Federal Court. 

It waa early recognized that in certain instances outpatient 
care, with urine surveillance checks, was not enouqh. A residential 
therapeutic community program was initiated. in mid-March of 1970. 
Named by its orcupants, The Second Genesis, this proqram had as 
its goal the complete rehabilitation of its residents to a pro-* 
ductivo rather than an enslaved way of life. This goal was 
accomplished through its rigorous therapeutic regisjen, a highly 
structured, nonpermitcive, self-help prooram. 

Because of the essential expansion of and demand for the 
aervices of the Second Genesis therapeutic community, not only 
from Alexandria but from the adjacent jurisdictions, it became 
necessary to separate this yital component of services from the 
Alexandria Community Mental Health Center to permit the 
regionalization of programming. At its January 11, 1971, 
meeting, the Advisory Board of the Alexandria Community Mental 
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Health Canter endorsed the separation of the Second .Genesis from 
the Alexandria Community Mental Health Center) the Board further 
endorsed the concept of transfer and continuation of the drug 
treatment and rehabilitation program (including the NARA contract) 
within the framework of a private, nonprofit corporation, Second 
Genesis, Inc. Thus, Second Genesis was incorporated under Section 
501C of the Federal Internal Revenue Coda, and in June, 1971, it 
was formally established as an independent organization. 

Second Genesis now provides treatment rehabilitation services 
primarily to the Washington, 0. C, Maryland and Virginia areas. 

The program is staffed by a multidisciplinary professional 
group which,, includes a staff psychiatrist, a Ph.D. level clinical 
psychologist, master's degree mental health and vocational 
rehabilitation counselors, learning disabilities specialists, 
addiction specialists and a research analyst. The facilities 
are staifed by individuals, many of whom have completed treatment 
communities like Second Genesis and have gone on for further 
training as mental health professionals. This diversity of 
specialized skills permits the selective application of group 
therapy and individual counseling, educational and vocational 
services . 

The Second Genesis therapeutic communities are residential 
rehabilitation centers which provide a family-like setting for 
persons regardless of age, sex, race , . et.inic group, or socio- 
economic status all striving for the common goal of self-reliance 
at the same time discovering love and self-respect. 

Residential treatment is implemented through two treatment * 
phases with each phase usually lasting about a year. During 
Phase I, the resident's entire functional routine takes place 
within the facility, with treatment emphasis being placed on the 
development of responsible behavior and attitudes. Each resident 
is responsible for an in-facility job function, the nature of 
which changes regularly according to the therapeutic value of 
the specific job. Each resident participates in regular, three- 
timca-per-week, encounter group therapy, and individual therapy 
is provided on an as needed basis throughout the day. During 
Phase II, encounter therapy is reduced and weekly psychodynamic 
group .therapy becomes a new part of the therapeutic regimen. 
In addition, residents receive vocational assessment and 
counseling, followed by vocational assistance .in defining and 
Implementing in occupational plan. Prior to- entering Phase III, 
the outpatient phase of the rehabilitation process, a resident 
must have stable, income producing employment, an ample savings 
account, an approved residence outside of the program, and the 
individual must be considered clinically ready for responsible, 
independent functioning. Phase III individuals are required to 
participate in weekly outpatient group therapy and urine sur- 
veillance for a three to six month period prior to graduation 
from the program. 
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Second Genesis io funded primarily through contractual 
arrangements with: The State of Maryland, Drug Abuse Administration, 
Department of Juvenile Services, and Department of Social Services; 
The District of Columbia, Department of Human Resources? Prince 
George' 8- County , Maryland; Montgomery County, Maryland; The Common- 
wealth of Virginia, Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, 
and the Departments of Social Services and Youth Services. Payment 
for servicca is rendered according to the specific terms of each 
contract; further, each fundmq source has its own specific 
administrative eligibility criteria which must be met by the 
individual in order to be funded. Supplenentory funding is 
received .in the form of cash and in-kind contributions from the 
general community. 

The rehabilitation program at Second Genesis consists of the 
following; 

A. Diagnosis and Evaluation 

Second Genesis, Inc., offers a wide range of diagnostic 
procedures . These procedures include comprehensive social 
histories, psychiatric examination, psychological testing and 
oor.ov.nent / and vr r a t iona 1-educa t lonal histories. 

pffriraln are generally accepted from authorized 
represent^/"'; r»f federal, state and local governments; although 
flnv ir.fhvi J.a interested in rehabilitation may contact Second 
Gent". ip dne.tly. tach candidate will first be interviewed by a 
staff cc*».' r in 'Trier to collect background data and to conduct 
a i-relimi- .ry urn*- ring of suitability for participation in the 
t.r.u.i;-.. M-t, th- candidate will be seen for a psychiatric and 
P - / ;| m \1 evaluation in order to 1 assess the deqree and extent 

of V./i.h*.itxir«K.y . h'.lo-jn-al disability as well as to rr.ear.ure the 
"* 1 t' » ' ' _ ...K^.nfAfUn. Thi» r1nf rt collect 
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ivaMon r,f the candidate for rehabilitation. Thf data collected 
wiii then \ " divided at a regular diagnostic conference with a 
pv.-hiutn^, p-.y h logist, counselor, addiction specialist and 
oth-r prcf-s-.icn.ar. present. Based on this conference, a clinical 
di«.p. Mhf-'i-rc -nr'-ndation will be made as to whether or not the 
candidate is suitable for treatment. This recommendation when 
r,e < '.ary, is thrr. presented to an official of the court system 
for Ui'jpoM tit n. 

If the cardidate is found suitable for treatment, he/she 
will then be provided with a general physical , including loutine 
laboratory ter.t-.. If the findings of .the physical examination 
ore unremarkable, including a determination that the candidate is 
without a physiological need for detoxification, residential .... 
treatment will be initiated. For those candidates requiring 
detail u-ation before entering the facility Second Genesis staff 
will a»".M»t the individual and/or the Authorized representative 
in ax ranging f ti r rW-toxi ( irat ion . 
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Residents placed in the program by the court system cone 
to us after a comprehensive joint evaluation and mutual rocommendation. 
Full cooperation and communication are present throughout the 
treatment process. 

B. Treatment and Rehabilitation 

The primary modality for treatment utilized in the 
residence is the therapeutic community interaction. The daily 
activities of the facility are under the direction of experienced 
addiction specialists, who in turn are supervised by a psychiatrist 
and clinical psychologist. This team meets frequently during the 
week for patient staffings in order to continually monitor the 
psychological growth of each resident. Each facility has twenty- 
four hour coverage provided by professional staff and responsible 
older residents . 

v * 4 

Therapy is a tventy-four-hour-a-day process in the 
community. Beginning v/ith morning meeting at 9:00 a.m., every 
moment of the resident's day is designed to enhance, stimulate, 
and Decelerate personal growth leading to self-responsibility, 
freedom from chemical abuse and elimination of antisocial 
behavior. Tollowing mprning meeting, the resident reports to 
his job assignment until lunch. After lunch, all residents 
attend seminars, designed to broaden the scope of the socially 
handicapped drug abusers. Returning to his job function after 
seminar and remaining thoro until dinner, which is held at 
approximately 5:30 p.m., the resident prcparos himself for 
encounter therapy three times a week on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings. If an individual has not finished hicjh school, 
he will attend classes in tho facility on Tuesday and Thursday 
to obtain the General Equivalency Diploma (GED) . 

Throughout the resident's stay in the facility, 
unscheduled urine sanplcs are collected and analysed to insure 
a cbemical-f rco environment. Direct counseling ia provided f6r 
personal, educational, social and vocational problems on either 
an individual or group basis. . 

Special treatment, counseling, and orientation services 

are scheduled for the families of residents. 

« 

• Wherever possible, emphasis is given to the continuance 
of education evon whilo a resident of the house. This takes the 
form of preparation for tho GED, or actual matriculation, whilo 
a resident, in a local high school or university. 
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When, in the opinion Of the professional staff of Second 
Genesis, a patient is ready to begin hia gradual reentry to the 
community, he will be provided with vocational counseling directed, 
toward career development and job placement or further educational 
endeavors. Budgetary planning and guidance will also be afforded 
him as. he prepares himself to live outside the therapeutic 
community facility. 

When the patient has graduated from the Seoond Genesis, 
Inc., therapeutic community, follow-up will continue until such 
tine as the professional staff considers him ready for discharge 
, from the program. 

C. Administrative Services , 

(1) At regular intervals, patient progress reports on 
all residents are forwarded to the appropriate court and 
governmental officials, when required. 

(2) Special reports will be sent whenever significant 
change takes place in the patient's, status, i,e., when he leavqo 
the program before treatment is completed or is dropped from the 
program, when he graduates from the therapeutic community and 
when ho is discharged from the program. Those to be notified of 
such changes by Second Genesis, Inc., will include, when appropriate, 
the family, probation officer, and the court system. 

D. Family \*nd Community Participation 

An important goal of Second Genesis is to create community 
awareness and understanding of its concepts and ideals as well as 
of the characteristics and problems of its residents. Following 
are some of the provisions made toward this goali 

(1) Twice each month, the parents of residents and other 
interested citizens meet in what wo term "cerebration sessions." 
In these sessions, concepts of group interaction similar to those 
used inside the house are applied toward the understanding of such 
topics as drug abuse, behavioral problems of residents, and 
emotional growth; 

(2) Once a month, the residents of Second Genesis hold 
an open house. This gives friends, relatives, buoinessmen, and 
interested citizens the opportunity of meeting the staff and 
residents, and the opportunity to see and learn about what wo are 
trying to accomplish; 

(3) The staff and residents of Second Genesis readily 
accept invitations to speak to sponsored groups who wish to know 
about our program. Many times this provides an opportunity for 
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an open dialogue between Second Genesis end the coemufnlty. We 
have spoken to many different groups of people, at grade schools, 
high schools, colleges, and various youth, church and civic 
organizations; 

(4) Second Genesis participate* In many charitable 
community endeavors on a regular basis, such as sponsoring 
Christmas parties for underprivileged children; 

(5) Second Genesis* staff provides formal group therapy 
to the spouses or parents of the residents. The goal is to assure 
the level of communication and growth necessary between a resident 
and his or her family for the transition from inpatient to out- 
patient status to be successful; 

(6) Twice a month, families and interested people from 
the community are provided an opportunity to meet with' the staff 
in order to gain an understanding of Hie level of communication 
and growth being developed in the treatment process. 



REFERRALS 



Anypne can make referrala by contacting the Jntake Counselors 
located at the following addresses: 

Second Genesis, Inc. 
4720 M' ' qomery Lane 
Suite : 

Bethc£o~, Harylcnd 20014 
(301) 656-1545 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5 



Second Genesis, Inc. 
1204 Prince Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 683-4610 
Hon.-fri. 9-5 
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Senator Hawkins. Thank you. We look forward to working with 
you on a continuing basis. I think you have the answers, as do 
some other witnesses here today, to the, solutions which we are 
looking for to this all-pervasive problem. 

You heard Judge Femia talk about discipline and structure for 
young people in need of rehabilitation. How important is that do 
you think? , 

Mr. Hendricks. Very important. In our facilities, we have a very 
highly -structured environment. They are told whpt to do when 
they get up in the morning until they go to bed at night. For 
mostly the adolescents, take structure away and you will see plenty 
of frightened kids, and when I see a frightened kid, he is going to 
get in a lot of trouble, especially the kids that we receive with, like, 
character disorders; kiils that are trying to escape reality by the 
ufie of drugs and do not want any responsibility. 

So, it is very important that p kid is involved with a very high- 
structured atmosphere, whether it is in school or in a program or 
the family. 

Senator Hawkins. The witnesses here were urging stricter rules, 
firmness, and continuity. « , 

We do look forward to working with you. You are close by and 
we will need your input on a lot of this. 

Mr Bossong, tell all of us about Douglas MacArthur High School 
in Mianji, would you? 

Mr. Bossono. First of all, before I start, I would like to say that I 
agree with the judge who spoke earlier when he stated that the 
majority of kids in the schools today are basically good. I think 
what we are dealing with today is just a few of the kids, on the 
whole, who are having problems, and that is what our particular 
program in Dade County, Fla., is about. I think it is easy to identi- 
fy that we have a problem in the schools and outside of the schools. 
I think it is quite a bit harder to identify what the solutions are, 
though. . 

I have worked in the Dade County public school system in Miami 
for the past 21 years. My area of expertise is vocational administra- 
tion and curriculum development. For the past 18 years, I have 
been the vocational department chairman at Douglas MacArthur 
Senior High School North. 

The school provides an alternative educational program for a stu- 
dent body of approximately 400, a somewhat cohesive group in the 
sense that almost all exhibit behaviors that are not conducive to 
success in a conventional neighborhood school: 

A preponderant number of these students are severely deficient 
in their knowledge of basic skills. Many are impulsive, uninhibited, 
aggressive, and hostile. Many represent serious attendance prob- 
lems dating from elementary school. Many come from homes with- 
out fathers. Many are juvenile offenders and exoffenders, and 
many are caught up in a welfare culture from which escape is very 
difficult For these reasons, the philosophy and objectives of Mac- 
Arthur North must reflect the characteristics and needs of its stu- 
dents. 

The philosophy of this school encompasses the belief that tuned ^ 
out. turned off, and/or culturally disadvantaged students can expe- 
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rience, through success-oriented activities, more positive feelinfcs 
toward school and themselves. 

Thrust into a school environment, either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, these students can experience increased opportunities for in- 
tellectual, social and physical growth through individualized in- 
struction, smaller classes, and greater attention from empathetic 
teachers. 

The acquisition of new skills, attitudes, values and knowledge 
can foster the kind of development that can improve their chances 
of enjoying successful and meaningful lives in today's society, 
Through desirable behavioral changes, especially greater respect 
and consideration for themselves and others, along with improved 
academic and vocational skills, students can experience upward 
social mobility. 

The objectives of Douglas MacArthur School, commonly referred 
to by the students who go there as the "Mac." are to develop in 
students the attitudes, behaviors and basic skills necessary so that 
students might be able to return to their neighborhood schools and 
become academically successful. Of course, this is the ideal goal of 
the school. 

It is also to provide for students unable to adjust to a regular 
school setting an opportunity to receive a high school diploma and/ 
or vocational skills. 

In order to accomplish the objectives above, the following meth- 
ods are employed in the school: Smaller classes; individualized in- 
struction in academic subjects; noncompetitive grading system; self-, 
scheduling by students in the selection of electives, dairy schedule 
of classes and, in some cases, teachers; a great emphasis on voca- 
tional programs; and the utilization of special education teachers.,' 

Senator Hawkins. What would happen to the students in Dade 
C-ounty if the alternative schools did not exist? 

Mr. Bobsono. In talking with a lot of the students before I came- 
up here, the majority of the students felt that if it were not for 
these particular types of schools, they would be out on the streets. 
A lot of them might end up in jail, and according to a lot of the 
students that have been in and out of jail facilities, youth halls and 
correctional programs, this is where many of these students learn 
to become real pros. This is where they develop a lot of antisocial 
skills which are taught to them by the other people who are incar- 
cerated. 

Unfortunately, when these people come back out on the streets, 
thfey have increased negative skills and knowledge that they did 
not have before, and in many ways it creates a much larger prob- 
lem 

Senator Hawkins Has student response to these alternative 
schools been good? 

Mr. Bossong. So far, the student response has been excellent. A 
lot of students claim they do not seem to get into as many fights as 
they used to since they nave been in the school. They seem to feel 
that the teachers in this particular school— for the first time seem 
to listen to them. 



percentile The majority of these students fall behind at an early 
age in school, and then are passed on and on by social promotions. 
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Many are big for their age and become disruptive and so the school 
systems keep moving them On ." # 

They never really make it They end up, as I said before, caught 
up in the welfare system. They usually have one parent at home. I 
think the biggest thing in working with these types of kids andjhe 
thing that they seem to feel makes this schbol successful, for them 
is that teachers never try to back them into a corner. I tiunk this 
is extremely important when you work with this type of student. 

I think the important 'thing is to have teachers who are empa- 
thetic and will listen to the kids. A lot of these kids this, morning 
were telling us about their problems.with drugs, but they were also 
telling us that they were more or less crying' for help and some- 
where along the line, no one bothered to listen to them. g 

I think this is one of the biggest advantages at Douglas Mac Ar- 
thur school. The teachers are especially picked throughout the 
county. We have four alternative schools for disruptive students in 
Dade County; the school where I am is just one of them. The teach- 
ers are hand-picked; they have been in education for quite a while 
and they know that you have got to give the kid a chance to hold 
on to his pride. , mt9W _ , . ■ * ■» 

Just like I saw in a commercial on TV today, you have to help 
students get some self-respect. You heard some of these people talk 
to us here; this is what they seem to be crying for— the fact that 
they wanted, someone to listen to them, and wished that someone 
would talk to them somewhere aldng the line. , t 

Senator Hawkins. We really appreciate your contribution here. 1 
am looking forward to working with^you on an ongoing basis as we 
try to develop solutions to this problem. ■ - 

Dr Riddile, could you begin by describing the substance of the 
alcohol and drug abuse education program? Could you begin by ex- 
plaining the concept? > 

Dr Riddile. I am the coordinator of Substance Abuse Prevention 
for the Fairfax County, Virginia Public Schools. Before going into 
that position, I was a high school administrator. 

Over the last decade, I have seen a significant change in young 
people, and the change has been in attitudes and attitudes about 
drugs. Ten years ago, young people that experimented or used 
drugs were considered outcasts and were looked down upon by 
their peers Today, the prevailing attitude is that getting high is 
OK and that it is relatively harmless to them intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and spcially. * 

As coordinator of Substance Abuse Prevention, I have the re- 
sponsibility of working with teachers, counselors, administrators, 
parents, community representatives in the 10th largest school 
system in the 'country. • . 

We mdst recognize that attitudes are really the problem that we 
have to face— the attitudes of parents and the altitudes of students 
about drugs. Those attitudes are based on inaccurate or inadequate 
information. In order to effect change in the present situation, 
we have to focus on those' attitudes by providing accurate informa- 
tion to parents, teachers, and children. 

One example: I have recently concluded a series of inservices at 
one of our larger high schools. At the end of the inservice, one of 
the teachers raise their hand and said: "If this is what is going on, 
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why do we not do something about it?" My response was asking the 
question: "Would you have said that before we began this series of 
inservices? ,> His response was: "No. I did not know it was going 

That is basically where our whole adult population is right now; 
that includes teachers. Teachers are adults; they are parents. They 
often knqw very little about drugs. I will give you an example. 
Most of our administrators are 40 years of age or above. That 
means that they were about 10 years old in 1950 and they were 
going to school in the 1950's. 

In the 1950's, we did not have a drug problem. In the 1950's, the 
biggest decision a 12-year-old had to make was not whether to use 
marihuana or drink, but rather to decide between other things that 
kids did at that time — whether to go out for little league baseball 
maybe was the big decision a 12-year-old had to make. So, that has 
changed dramatically. ^ 

We, as adults, have to become letter informed. One person' in a 
large county cannot inform every person, so our goal is to create a 
network of informed individuals. We focus in four areas; first, with 
students, because as a public school system, our responsibility ig to 
- educate young people, and one of the things we have to educate 
young people about is the hazards of drug use and drug abuse. 

We hav6 developed a new elementary ctirriculuim which will pro- 
vide accurate information, combinea >r with decisionmaking and 
proljlem^solving skills, for those students. We believe that we have 
to focus about 80 percent of our prevention efforts in the elemen- 
tary school because national studies and local studies indicate that 
kids make their decisions about whether to use drugs or not in 
junior high school or grades seven and eight. 

As the young people described this morning, most of those young 
people had initial experiences with drugs at age 11 or 12. So, that 
means if we are going to do prevention, and prevention implies 
that we are doing something before it occurs, then it must be done 
in the elementary school. 

Just giving kids information is not adequate; just making them 
feel good about themselves is not adequate. You have to have infor- 
mation combined with skill-building activities. * • 

As I mentioned, about 80 percent of our prevention education 
program is in the elementary school; or will be. The next area that 
we want to focus on is informing adults, and we focus on staff 
training. Teachers do not intervene and do not report cases of sus- 
pected abuse because they do not know how to recognize it. They 
do not know what drugs look like; they do not know what they 
smell like. They do not know what a child looks like when they are 
under the influence. 

Kids often play a game of deception with teachers and adults. I 
have, over the years, listened to students talking to other students 
about how they deceived adults — busdrivers, parents — how they 
were able to use drugs, or how v they openly used drugs in front of 
adults who were not even aware tnat they were using the drugs. 

So, that eliminates the credibility of a staff member in working 
with that child, because that child always has something over on 
the adult. They are deceiving them. In order to help them gain 
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credibility, we can provide them with information and raise their 
awareness level, then that issue can be dealt with. 

So, one of the things we are trying to do in terms of creating that 
network is to have identified one administrator in each school to 
act as a resource person to other staff members. We conduct 
monthly meetings and training sessions, and these administrators, 
in turn, conduct turnaround training sessions in their schools. This 
has been very effective and is really the basis of our staff program. 

Other things that we have going on for staff include a 15-week 
course that just started for over 100 teachers. We have been able to* 
secure the services of nationally known figures such. as Father 
Martin to do our alcoholism training; Robert *Du Pont, former Di- 
rector of the National Institute on Drug Abuse, to conduct the ses- 
sion on marihuana training. 

This is .part of a commitment qf the school board regarding sub- 
stance abuse and the prevention of drug and alcohoL abuse. We 
have provided a college-level course or a graduate-level course for 
elementary teachers to teach drug education, to train them to 
teach and to us* our curriculum. ^ 

We have also made arrangements with the lung association, or 
the local and State lung association, to conduct smoking prevention 
training for elementary teachers. We believe that if we can make 
fan issue of cigarette smoking, marihuana^ smoking, in comparison, 
£ like a mountain compared to a mole hillfthat if we can make an 
isstae^early with young people about cigarettes as a substance of 
abuse, we can effectively prevent the use of other substances. . 

In terms of our parent and community involvement, we have ap- 
proximately 26 parent groups throughout the county. These groups 
prqvide education programs for other parents in the schools and 
buf locale. They also work with the school to plan prevention pro- 
grams. It may be providing information to students, brochures, or 
whatever. 

We have also developed a new organization that we c§ll Fairfax 
County Parents Who Care, which is a group of those parent leaders 
who have volunteered their services to develop a telephone hotline 
and a newsletter to provide information to parents about planning 
programs. _ , . 

We also h£ve, and this just started this August, 12 Toughlove 
groups. These are parent/fc*er groups or self-help groups. We found 
this to be very effective to terms of getting parents immediate sup- 
port and help in terms off dealing with their children. 

The judge indicated beforeN&at we cannot change parents. I 
think parents can change themselves, but we have to provide a 
place for them togojyad a place for them to meet, and an opportu- 
nity for them toTtfSnge. 

We also have a course provided for parents, an 8-week, eight-ses- 
sion course. Those parents have been invited to bring their own 
children, and currently we have 35 parents and 25 children en- 
rolled in the course. 

We have tried to cooperate very closely with the treatment agen- 
cies and we have been able to give the schools increased access to 
treatment agencies and increased information. Each month at 
those resources meetings, we have a-person from a treatment pro- 
gram speak. 
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We also have improved referral procedures and feedback proce- 
dures so that the school officials who do refer students to the treat- 
ment programs can get feedback on the results of their assessment. 

We also have a pSot court program designed to improve access 
for school officials to the court system. Previous to this pilot pro- 
gram, it would take several days of time to take one case through 
the court system. We have cut 70 to 75 percent' of that time out, 
and this is designed to seek early intervention for younger stu- 
dents* 

We also have brought together leading figures throughout the 
community— State legislators, Government officials, leading educa- 
tors, and community representatives— into a group that we call the 
Northern, Virginia Action Coalition. This group developed legisla- 
tive proposals on a State level— kind of a regional task force on 
substance abuse or drug abuse. 

We are also currently training peer leaders. Some may call those 
peer counselors, but we are trying to train . peer leaders who would 
conduct turnaround training for other peers to develop a peer cul- 
ture that is opposed to drug and alcohol use. 

Finally/ we are currently participating in a Department of 1 Edu- 
cation program called the alcohol and drug abuse education project 
or program, the^school team cluster approach. This is a program in 
which four schools — two high and two intermediate schools — are 
participating in developing a team concept to the substance abuse 
prevention that is, th£y have one administrator, one counselor, two 
teachers, and a community representative who plan and conduct 
educational and prevention programs for the schools. 

Other schools may currently havte in existence programs similar- 
ly designed to these programs,- but they lack coordinating agencies; 
they lack a team to coordinate those efforts. This is a very efficient 
and cost-effective way of reaching many people. 

These four teams will be conducting turnaround training with 
the other schools in the system who are also currently developing 
prevention teams. This team concept has enabled the schools in the 
community to work much closer together, and has made parents 
aware that school officials are concerned, mid also ma^e school 
cials aware that parents are concerned and want to help in the 
area of drug and alcohol abuse prevention. 

Thank you. o . t j 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Riddile follows:] 
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Statement by Dr. Mel J. Mddlle* Coordinator, Subftanca Abuae Prevent Ion, 
Fairfax County Public Schools before the U..S. Senate Cotmeittee on*l£abor and 
Human Reaourcaa: January 27, 1982. 

e 

I would like to axprees ay eppreciatlon for thia opportunity to apeak 
to you regarding the harmful and dlaruptlve ef facta that drug and alcohol uae can 
have on the education of our young people. My atetemanta in reference to the 
detrimental ef facte of drug uaa are baaed upon my own experlencea aa wall ef 
thoaa of other educators who have dealt with hundred! of harmfully Involved 
young people over the laat decade. 

National survaya conducted over the laat decade indicate that the uae of 
illicit druga by young people hae changed from a ■ymbol of a counter-culture 
or proteat movement, engaged in by a small percentage of the achool-aged 
population, to the preeent altuatlon which finda illicit drug uae aa a normative 
behavior engaged in by a eignificant majority of atudente. In 1970, 23% of the 
12-17 age group had jeed an illicit drug. By 1980, 65% had uaed an illicit 
drug. tn 1980, 60X of all high school atudente reported having uaed marijuana 
in the paat year, )4X in la it month, and 10X reported daily marijuana uae. 

Recent etudiee indicated that even theee elarmlngly high flgurae may be 
under eetlmaced. We know that each year younger and younger children are , 
experimenting with illicit drugs. Last yeer the median ege for introduction 
to marijuana wae 11.9 yeare of age. Thle meene thet eome etudente may have 
four or five veare of regular marijuana uae prior to reaching their eenlor 
vear. We know drug uee le a contributing factor in echool dropoute, and that 
thoee who leave school prior to their eenlor year are not Included in the 
survey r«eulte. 

The rlee in illicit drug uee le further compounded by current ueage patterna 
tit our moat widely uaed and abuaed drug, alcohol. Fully 93X of all 12-17 year 
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old* reprot ■lcohol uae. One-half of the 23 million 12-17 year olda ere 
conaldered moderate, moderate-to-heavy, and heevy alcohol uaera. In fact, 
41% of all high achool atudenta report having drunk flva or mora drlnke at 
ona time In tha laac two weeke, making ehem la gaily Intoxicated. Tha riaa 
In lncldanca of haavy or blnga drinking on vaakanda combined with tha lncrcaalng 
frequency of polydmg uaa , tha um of alcohol end, othar drug* In combination, 
hae contrlbutad to tha numeroue da at he through accident 'end overdoee. 

Drug uaa la tha laading cauaa of death among tha adolaacant population 
reeultlng In 16-18,000 alcohol ralatad traffic fatalitlaa each yeer. Drug uaa 
la connactad with ovar half of all aulcldaa and drovnlnga and larga nuabart hf 
aerloue lnjurlaa. 

THaaa ara tha maaaurable effacta of adolaacant drug uaa, but what about tha 
impairment of tha aoclal, emotional, and lntallactual development of a whola 
generation of younf paople. Thla la mora difficult to measure. We are abla to 
count daatha, drownlnga, aulcldaa, and achool dropouta, but how do we maaaura 
tha damage dona to achool envlronmente , famlllee, and communltiaa? How do we 
meaaure tha damage to en A 'etudent whoa a gredee drop to I'a and C'e ee e reault 
of drug uae end who la not admitted to tha unlverelty of hie/her choice end , 
who, beceuee of decreeeed motivation^, eelecta a leaa demanding major. 

Education la a profaeelon concerned with tha growth end development of 
our moat vital reeource, the mlnde end bodlee of our young people. Drug uaa. 
baceuee of ita detrimental affect on both the Individual end the entire achool 
environment, undermlnea and worka contrary to tha goale of education. Todey'e 
taachara, couneelora, end edmlnlatretore muat be prepared to deal affectively with 
young paople who ara harmfully Involved with chemical aubatencee, for leernlng 
and growth can not take place when a child la In a drugged atate. 

I will uae the term drug uaa rather than drug abuee, beceuaa ebuae 
automatically Impllaa that aome unknown level of drug uaa among young people. 
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Is acceptable. Thoae who work with the« on a dally baala know that aa drug 
uaa eecalatae theaa young paopla progreaalvely loaa control of thalr uaa. 
Tha raaolta ara lowarad aaplratlona end empectetlona, datartoratlng lnter- 
paraonel raUt lonahlpe, loat dreama, and poaalbla death by auto accident °r 
drug ralatad aulclda. 

Tha youngar tha child at tha ege of Initial experimentation, tha laaa thay 
ara abla to control thalr uaa pettarne, and tha higher tha probability that 
thay will become harmfully lnvolvad. That in, that thay will experience iom 
problem or faal emotional or phyalcal pain aa a raault of thalr uaa of a 
chemlcel aubatanca. 

Tha aavanth, eighth, and ninth gradaa or agaa twalva. thlrtaan, and 
fourteen la a critical period foi 1 young paopla In ralatlon to tha formation of 
attitude! about drug uaa and axparlmantal or beginning drug uaa. A majority 
of tha uaa probleme encountered In a echool environment lnvolva atudanta whoaa 
Involvement with marljuane bagan prior to thalr entry Into tha ninth grade. 

Job performanca la ueually tha laat area of an lndlvldual'a Ufa to ba 
affactad bv adult drug uaa. Similarly, tha achool anvlronmant ««y ba tha laat 
plara to aaa tha affacta of drui uaa on tha atudent. Initial axperlmentetlon 
tanarallV doeo not take place In tha achool. but rathar In a "party" or aoclal 
altuatlon. In a vaat majority of tha ceeee, parenta hava alreedy obaarved 
noticeable changao In a child', behevlor, although not nacaaaarlly attributed 
t<i drug uee, loni bafora problem, occurred at achool. Oftan. whan changea In 
bahavlor bagln to appear, parenta attribute then to the "growing Pe>e" of 
*doleocence. Thue , heevy drug uee patterne may go ,undetec,ted until very late 
■ .nd ^onaequentlv ara oftan very difficult to control end treet. 

It muat be pointed out that an Important atap la^taken In the progreeolon 
of a voung pe£w. drug uaa pattern when druge ere either brouiht Into the 
arhool r, r th\ atudent errWee at achool In an Intoxicated «tete. In thla ceae. 
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tha unr hw opsnly identified with ths drug culturs end My bs using drugs 
just to gst through ths day. ly thst tlaa, drug us* has | ana rally progrssssd 
co a point whsrs intsasivs traatasnt is required. 

Ths sffscts of ths introduction of drugs into ths life of s young psrson 
who is in s stsgs of rspid growth sad who ie /developing physically, saotlonslly , 
soclslly, and spiritually la dacllnlng acedsajlc performance; social withdrawal 
t and eventual isolation, and physical and psychologies! deterloretloo. lather 
than becoming s ejore independent, sdaptabla people, thaaa etudente becoas eore * 
dependent and unsocial ited aa drug uaa aacalatss. 

Adolaacanca la a tine whan young paopla laarn to cops with ths emotional 
upe-end-downe of Ufa. Whan drugs srs uaad in plscs of lntsrnally dsvlssd 
coping responeae, ths Individual mlsaas ths opportunity to develep spproprlata 
Ufa skills. Whan facad with tha painful faallngs that of tan sccoapany frsqusnt 
drug uaa, adolaacants rssort to ths only coping behaviors that tbay hava learned, 
■era drug use. Ths raSult is an andlaaa eye la- of painful sspsrlencss followed 
by lnapproprlata coping bahavlor and aora drug uaa. 

Drug uaa baa a particularly dlsruptlvs and underlining lapsct on tha class- 
roesi environment. Tha extent and natura of ita effect on ths^claasrooa is bsssd 
prlaarlly upon tha chaaically inducad aood swings experienced by tha individual. 
Any ■ tudent^who antara a claaarooa In an intoxicated ststs disrupts ths clsss- 
rooa bacsuss of tha d is tree ting »af fact t ho aa studsnts hava on tha othar studente 
m tha claaa. While tha tee c her aay ba unawara of tha atudant'a drug uaa, othar 
■tudents ara anxious to saa how tha taachar and tha atudants lntsrsct or if 
tha taachar notlcaa that tha atudant la In an, intoxicated ststs. In this 
situation, ths atudsnta hava "put eoaeth^ng over" on tha taschsr. It nay ba 
raadlly apparant to othar ■ in tha claaa that tha atudant In queetlon la high, 
but to a taachar with no axparlanca or axpoaura to todey'e drug orlantad sub- 
coltura, ths intoxication Is not so apparant. Tha othar atudants wonder why 
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tha teecher to la rat etudente coming to claaa high and begin to compare 
or gauge thalr own hehavior to that of the moat dleruptive atudant In tha 
claaa, tha ona who comb to claaa high. 

In addition to eeverly impairing Individual performance and contrlbutlnf 
to claeeroom dleruptlon, druf uee affect a tha «ntlra climate of tha achool, 
Tha drug ualoi eueculture contrlbutee to tha formation of a dlvlalva epllt 
within tha atudant body by denying tha attltudaa and* valuaa of tha tanaral 
student population and opanly dafylnr tha authority and reeponelblllty of Whool 
offlclala to maintain ordar and dlaclpllna. Thalr aubcuitura la preoccupied 
with finding, buying, eelllng, «nd,ualn t druge . 'denlee tha valua of an aducatlon, 
aod.la of tan opanly critical of "etrelght" behavior, which to thaw repreeenti 
conaclantioua atudanta who ara act lv*ly involved In achool ectivitlee, 

Thla ellenated peer cultura offara immediate accaptanca to any "atudant 
willing to angaga In drug uaa, "Tha group grova In maabere by attracting any 
» atudant having difficulty adjuetlng to tha ahcool. Studanta In thla sub- 
culture ara dleproport lonataly Involved In auch nagativa bahavlora aa truancy, 
ebeenteelem, vandal la», claaa dlaruptlon. verbel abuaa of .ataff, and in- 
coordination. Tha.. .tud.nt. aonopolU. tha time of coun-lora and adminis- 
trator who ara trying to find .om. way of raachinj and halplng thaaa atudanta. 
But a. long a. drug uaa continue, additional eup.rvl. ion, coun-llng 
,r tutoring will not help. Performance end bahavlor will Contlnua to deteri- 
orate. TT»« r.ault, tha atudant **Y avantually drop out of achool. 

Dedicated ataff. Uka wall Intantlonad perente, think that thay ahould 
able to help each student achiev. aucca... Thay axp.ri.nc. f.-llng. of 
failure and rfullt a. • r.ault of a atudant'a contlnuad inappropriate bahavlor 
end rc.uU.nt failure. Tha truth 1. that th.r. may b. no approprlat. educational 
program, for * .tud.nt who ie under the influence of druge end elcohol. 
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Juet adolescent drug uu le called a family dlesaee because of lta 
dlaruptlva affact on the family unity, ao may It ba celled a echool-wlde 
dlaaaaa bacauaa drug ues servee to crtata a dlaruptlva acmoaphera and la 
aaaoclatad with a wlde-renge of oagativa bahavlora, and genarelly undarmlnaa 
the antlra educational procaaa affecting every atudent and ataff member In 
the achool. Thla altuatlon contrlbj^tta to parent-achool conflict by ancouraglng 
u laming be twain par ant a an d achool at«ff and denial on the pert of both the 
homa and achool regarding the cauae of atudent ala conduct: and failure. 

Finally, tha behavior of the entire atudanc body may deterlorete ee e 
reeult of the Involvement of etudente with druge. Students begin to 
uee tha woret behavior In tha achool, poeeeeelfig end ueleg druge. ee a beele 
to which to compere thalr own behavior, Studante bag In to rationalise and 
ulnlnia* their own Ind lac ration* by comparing tham to tha bahavlora they 
conelder to be the pooreet In the achool, and aek "why len't something being 
dona about that." 

What can be dona about that? What can echoole, perente, enti communltlee 
do to atem the tide of Illicit drug uaa? 

In order to effect change In the preeent eltuatlon, wa muet focue on tha 
attltudee of the edult end etudent population regerdlng the coneequencee of 
continued high lavele of drug uee. Wa know that by providing accurate Infor- 
mation about tha affecte of druge end alcohol, wa can bring about ettltudlnal 
chenge. Simply put, our blggeet obetecle to tha effective prevention of eu b- * 
atence abuee la e leek of knowledge, not only In young people, but particularly 
on tha part of moat adulta. 

Our nev elemantery curriculum, which trill ba pilot teeted thle eprlng In 
four echoole, le beeed upon reeeerch that lndlcetee that eccurete Information 
combined with related problem-eolvlng end dec lei on-making ekllle cen chenge 
attitudes, end thee en ettltudlnal change ueually pracedea bahevlorel chengee. 
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For example. antl-aa»klng cappelgne In the eerly and aid 1970' a raaulcad 
la significant ettltudlnal changee regarding tha harmful af facta of smoking. 
In 1980, national atudlaa ravealad a algnlf leant 4Z dacraaaa In cigarette 
•imm . ^ 

In that Informal Ion -le critical to currant prevention afforta. wa ara 
feced with tha challenge of educating, training, and Involving larga rumba re 
,jf teachera. counaalora. and admlnlatratora as vml\, mm paranta. and repre- 
•antatlvaa of verloue community agancla'a c\irrantly providing aarvlcaa to 
vouth, Wa know that In ordar to halp pravant eubetence abuaa aawng our young 
people, adult a muat hava credibility, In ordar to gain credibility, edulte 
* tauet demonstrate en ewe ranee a of tha drug acene. It la vary difficult to pre- 
vent eo»ethlng that we know little ebout. In order to accomplleh thle goel. 
%m muet rreete e network* of Informed Indlvlduale throughout tha achoole. echool 
ayetea end community who ere cepeble of both providing accurate Information 
regarding, oubatence abuee and Involving concerned lndlvlduala In the plennlng. 
laxplateentetlon, and eveluetlon of prevention programa daelgnad to neat the 
needa >f the locel school and coimeunlty. 

Our of forte arc. c urrent ly focueed In three ereee, eteff (teacher, couneelor. 
administrator) training, parent Involvement, and Coordination with coiaaunity 
agom loo currently providing aervlcee for youth. 
K. <hit }>r.»grane f,,r ataff Include tha following; 

Subatemo Abuaa Renourio Persone - Each lntermedleta end high echool 
Mae looltnatod one admlnlot rator to act ee e reeource person \u ataff, 
; *arqnta» Ami ntudanta In regerd to -aubetancti abuee prevention oducetlon. 
Intervention, end referral. Monthly meetings heve taken place olnce 
>opCombor. Theoo Indlvlduelo are the foundation of our offorto to 
provide Information and aeeletance to ateff, paranta, and ntudonte. 
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2. fifteen-Week Court* - A three- hour, non-college credit coure* entitle*! 
"Alcohol and Drug*: Working with Young Feople" l. being of farad for 
approximately one hundred twctwri, couaeelore, and adaUnlatretora. 

3. Drug Education Couraa - A three-hour, graduate cradlt couraa la balm 
offarad through George Kaeon Unlverelty, This coure* la lntandad to 
aaalat elementary taachara In Imp lament lag tha new elamantery curriculum. 

4. Saoklnf Pteventloh - Arrengeevjnte 'vara made with tha Aaarlcea Lung 
Aaeocietioo of Mortharti Virginia and tha Virginia Lung Association to 
train selected elementery teacher e to conduct turnaround training In 
thflr^achoolavln reletlon to aeuklng prevention f educe tloa . *Eaca* ele- 
aan eery achool will ba rapraaantad by at Leaet one 'fourth , fifth, or 
alxth grade taachar. 

5. A two-part aarlaa of alldaa and overhead trenaperenciaa relatieg to tha . 
Idantlf 1 cat ion of controlled aubptanca and "atagaa of chemical dependency 
haa been aada aval labia to achool -baaad pereoanel to conduct turnaround 



training. 

B. Our efforte to involve paranta Include* 

1. Far ant Subatanca Abuaa prevention Croupa - Eacn tgjfc achool pyramid 
(high achool and lt*a intaraadlata and elementary leeder achoola) hava 



a parant group who a a focua la tha pravantlon, of aubatanca abuaa. Theee 
groupa work with tha achoola to plan parant educetrion program*, to pro- 
vide aupport to paranta experiencing aubatanca abuaa ralatad proelema 
with their children, and to plan end develop other cooperative praventlo 
progress* appropriate to tha neade of their achool. 

2. A directory containing deecrlptlone of evelleble community aervlcae haa 
bean produced and aada eve liable to paranta end perent group laedera. 

). Parente Who Cere - In en effort to -coordinate tha reeourcee of the . 
•rhoole and community in reducing the incldenta of drug end elcohol 
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abuaa. cha Subataoca Aauad Pravantloa Sao don has obtalrvad cha 
cooperation of mm of cha proalnenc parent laedara to voluntaar to 
coordlnaca prevention effort*. Thla troop la called Fairfax Cpuecy 
Paranca Vho Cera, and viU acc aa an information and rafarral aourca 
providing a oevalettar and a talapnone hoc doe. 

4. v Toughlova - Toughlorevla a parent aalf-help group daalgnad Co aaalac 

paranca in daallni affectively vlch Indpproprlata bahaVlor. Tha 
■ubatanca, Abuaa Prevention Sacdon offarad a two-walon Tdughlova 
Workshop for" parent group laadara ln y ptftoUf. Slnca Auguat. thla pro- 
gram hae grown fro. ona anall group of flva paranta co. cyelva groupa 
irlch > an aver,aga actaodanca of twent**- five. 

5. Couree for Paranja - A plloc. alght-aaaalon couraa on aubacanca abuaa 
for paranta and chair children la bain* of fared* on Monday evenlnge. 
Thera ara ehlrcy paxenca and nlnacaan children praaanely enrolled. 

Copp«ratlva afforca vl^h coaawnlcy aganclaa Include cha following: 

1. Sacking Pravandon - ArrangeaWnea yera mada vlch cha American Lung 
Aeaocladon of Horchern Virginia and tha Virginia Lung; Aeeoc iacion co 
craln seUctad alemeneary eaacbere Co conduce Curneround cralnlng in 
tha|r acboola in ralatlon co aadklng pravandon education. Each ele- 
■antary achool will ba rapraaanCad. 

2. Drug Kducadon Couraa - A chreerhour, graduaca cradle couraa la baing 
ofUrad c h rough (Seorga KaaoH Unlvaea^cy, Thl* couraa la incandad co 
•••lac elaeamCary caachara in Inplamenclng cha naw elementary curdculu 

). Plloc Court Program - Pour high achoola era pardc lpadng In a pilot 4 
courc program daalgnad co obcaln aarly lncarventlon in caiii of eub- 
•canca abuaa and ralaCad nagatlva bahaviora. by Improving accaaa co cha 
court ayaCam and by training achool parjionndl In af facclva. uaa of cha 

(crurt t 



TraacaanC Aganclaa - School paraonnal hav* laprovad accaaa Co local trfif 
aant program* for atudanta and paranta in naad of aaalaCanca. Inaarvlca 
prograaa hav* providad achool-baaad paraonnal with opportunitlaa to 
incaracc with irutMnt prof aaalonala to ahara information and autual 
coacarna . 

HOVAC - Tha Northarn Virginia Action Coalition (HOVAC) ia a .group or 

n . 

clliiana cone a road about tha problaa o( aubatanca abua* \aawng tha youth 
of ttortharn Virginia, which includaa Alexandria. Arlington, Fella Church, 
Fairfax City. Fairfax County, and Loudon County. Thaaa individual* re- 
pre«entlng education, buelnaee. governawnt , public haalth. lav enforces^ 
and vdluntaar egenclee. hava collaboreted In davaloplng a aerlae of 
laglalatlva propoeel* chat. reflect tha naad* and dealrae of tha citiiana 
of Northern Virginia. 

Feer. Laedere - Tha achoola ara worklrfg with \h* Aaarican tad Croaa 
to train paar laadara who will develop peer, aalf-halp groupa in . 
aach In termed let* and high achool. Tha aalf-halp groupa would ba 
trainad in lletenlng akllla, group proceeieee, end proper rafarral 
procaduraa. 

Tha School Taaa Cluatar Approach fo Fravanting Drug and Alcohol Abuaa - 
Two high achoola and tvt> intanaadlata achoola ara part ir Ipat ing in 
a^ilot program -eponeored by thjf U.S. Dapartaant of Edecetlon'e Alcahol 
and Drug Abuja Education Program. Focua of* tha School Taaa Cluatar 
Approach la tha development of a five-member taaa conalating of one 

'V 

edminlet retor , on rounaalor. two teechere. and ona community repreeentlve 
fapraaantativa. Thia taaa aarvaa to coordinata Cha raaourca of tha school 
and community to raduca tha incidence of inappropriate bahavior including 
drug and alcohol abuaa among tha atudent population. Spec i f U elly , tha 
achool taaa facllitataa an ton-going organisational development , proper ( 



in which available human rawutcu are enlieted to conduct n««d. •••»lMnti, 
and plan, impl—nt, and evaluate program, designed to improve the quality of 
•chool Ufa by reducing the detrimentel affects of such negative bahevlors 
•biantMln, vendelism, and subatanca abuse. 

The program begins with an initial oriantation of key administrative par- 
•onnal follovad by tan deys of intanalva training of tha school team. Tha 
training consiate of team building activities, substence abuse prevention 
tachnlquas, and the development of action plana. based upon tha assaaaad needs 
of aach school . 

Following the training pariod, tha teems raturn to thair raepective 
schools and immedietely bagan to activaly anliat tha aupport and involvement 
of additional staff members with tha Intant of eetebllehlng an axpandad 
vereion of tha original "cora taan." For example,, ona echool utilizad group 
ejects ion-making tachnlquas, leernad during tha training pariod, to involva 
all eteff members in tha planning of a revised attandanca procadura. Tha 
axpandad teams hava begun to meet ragularly to continua to davalop plene and 
programs to redute inapproprlata bahavlor. 

Another e/hool's plana currently includa tha davalopmant of a school 
conmunity task forca to reduce absenteeism, end en enriched in-school 
euspenslon program which includes speciellzed counseling, tutoring, end 
* individuelized contrecting. Flene elso cell for expended student services 
for "high risk" students including eerly identif icetion end eseeesment as 
wsll ss group counssling end e unique peer self-help group. The team's com- 
munity repreeentetive haa been instrumentel in helping to initiete perent 
sslf-help groups in the eree as wall es throughout Felrfax County. 

In addition, enother team has included the feculty edvieory council aa 
a part of the team effort end hee plenned s series of ineervice programs 
raleting to subetence ebuse prevention end to the improvement of inetruction 
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through tha appropriate Mtchlng of teaching and learning atylee. A achool 
baauclf icatlon project* daalgnad to dlacouraga vandalism, haa baan bagun, 
mm hava special couneellng program* for "high rlak" studsnts, a atructurad 
in-school suspension program 'and a laadarahlp ratraat for studsnts. Tha 
team's community repreeentatlve la tha hesd of a parant group callsd SUPPORT, 
which haa baan actlva In ralalng community avaranaaa and In obtaining aupport 
for tha achool 1 a prevention afforta. 

• Othar achoola mmy currently hava In exiatence programs o» slmilsr daalgn 
or Intant. Tha unlqus charactarlatlc of thla program la tha axlatanca of an 
aatabllahed coordinating tmmm compoaed of a croee-eectlon of tha achool and 
community. Tha kay la tha coordination of resources. Fregmanted or ahotgun 
epproechee which raly upon apaclally fundad poaltlona may dlaalpata whan monlss 
dlssppssr. Thla program is pradlcatad upon tha belief that tha raaourcaa 
naadad to raduca Inappropriate bahavlor and to Improve tha quality of atudant 
Ufa ara currently praeent In the echool end community; and by broedenlng 
participation In tha planning of pravantlon prograae both the community 'e 
ovnerehlp of the problem end eenee of commitment to poeelble remedlae will 
incraaae. In the futura the four participating taama will train othar taama 
In othar echoole, making thla e very coet effective program with tha potent lei 
of reechlng hundreds of etudenta. 
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Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Riddile. Your testim!5y*haB 
addressed all my questions. Do you have any Senator Humphrey? 
Senator Humphrey. No, not at this time. Thank you. 
Senator Hawkins 'We appreciate your contribution and look for- 
ward to working with you in the future. 
Mrs. Rusche, is that correct? / 
Mrs. Ruschi. Yes, it is; thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. I appreciate your patience. You are the an- 
chorman here. Please tell us a little bit kbout^your Families in 
Action prograAi. • \ „ , 

Mrs. Ruschi. Well, thank you very much. First off all, I would 
like to congratulate you for having these hearings, anfl I think that 
all of your witnesses have been excellent, but I think especially to 
hear the kids tell it like it is has been most effective and helpful. 
You deserve a lot of thanks as well as congratulations. 

Families in Action is one of several parent groups that has 
evolved in the Nation over the past 4 years, and we were one of the 
"first; we started in 1977. The reason that we organized is threefold. 
We were really responding to three things that had occurred in our 
community. 

We are' a t middle-class," primarily white community around 
° Emory University in suburban Atlanta, an academic and profes- 
sional community, primarily. And a group of children aged 12 and 
13 in odr community were discovered at a birthday party to be 
using marihuana and to be drinking alcohol. The parents were ab- 
solutely stunned that their children would be involved in this and 
' that kids thiB young would even have access to drugB, let alone 
think it was OK to use them. 

^ w , What those parents did to turn that around, as they look back on 

. lt\and now define it, was to form a parent peer group where the 
vij^rents got together; first of all, recognized and admitted that this 
^had happened to their kids, and second of all, by working together, 
exerted peer pressure back on the kids to interrupt the peer pres- 
sure that said drugs were OK. The parent peer pressure was quite 
clear that drugs were not OK and that that was not acceptable be- 
havior in the family. 

Now, just as these parents were getting their kids out of the drug 
culture about 1 year later, the second thing that happened was 
that an Emory student flew down to Miami, Fla., and was mur- 
dered by the two friends who picked him up at the airport. It 
turned out that he had $47,000 cask with him and had gone to buy 
cocaine and was, in fact, a drug dealer on the campus and in the 
community as well. 

He was from a very wealthy family. His father, who had died, 
was the owner of a m^jor sports team in New York, and his stepfa- 
ther was the owner of a major sports team in Atlanta. So, he clear- 
ly was riot motivated by need to become a drug dealer, nor by edu- 
cation, nor by upbringing, nor by any other thing. All of the tradi- 
tional indices that say people who enter into these activities do so 
, because of "A, B, C" did not work either for the 12- or 13-yearK)ld 
' children nor for the Emory student. 

The third thing that happened was that on the heels of the stu- 
dents' death, six shops in our community, in the village that sur- 
rounds the university, introduced lines of drug paraphernalia, and 
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this was like the local record store, the drugstore where kids go for 
ice cream cones and school supplies, et cetera. 

High Times magazine was suddenly for sale in our community in 
the stores that kids dropped in, and toys and gadgets that glorify 
and glamorize drug Use— not just marihuana, but cocaine and 
other drugs — suddenly started being sold. We felt that enough was 
enough. Something had to be done, so we organized Families in 
Action. 

Our purpose th^n and now was to try to link parents with other 
responsible adults who come in to daily contact with kids, such as 
school principals, teachers, police, people in the helping profes- 
sions, treatment folkT medifcal folk/et cetera, trying to get every- 
body working together. 

But what we soon realized was that we all tended to scapegoat 
and blame somebody else. We were very unwilling to take responsi- - 
bility ourselves; it was much easier to blame someone else. And we 
felt that it was terribly important to get everybody together look- 
ing at the problem and trying to identify specific problems and get- 
ting folks working together to solve them. 

Soon after we started, groups began mushrooming all over the 
country— in Florida, in your own State; in California, in Maryland, 
in New York—all over. And very auickly, these groups began to 
make themselves known, and we linked upall the groups together 
in the National Federation of Parents [NFP] for drug-free youth, 
which was formed in the spring of 1980. 

NFP now has offices in the Washington area and there are an 
estimated 2,000 parent groups in all 50 States, and beginning to 
occur in other countries, such as Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries, New Zealand, and Chile. 

I think that kind of gives you an overview of who we pre and 
what the parents' movement is, and I would be happy to answer 
some questions at this ppint.. 

Senator Hawkins. Has the school system in Atlanta acknowl- 
edged the extent of the drug and alcohol use among its students, in 
your opinion? 

Mrs. Ruschb. The answer to that has to be some yes and some 
no. In our county, when we first began we found a great deal of 
resistance and denial on the part of school officials. There were 
some good reasons for that. Any one particular school that is will- 
ing to say: "We have a problem in our school," and is willing to say 
that publicly, gets skewered in the press. And what happens is that 
all the other schools and communities say, "Boy, do tney have a 
problem at Smith School." 

The real estate agents get nervous because word gets out that 
the school has a bad reputation, et cetera, when, in fact, in reality, 
everybody has the problem and all the schools have the problem; 



A second thing that tends to retard that is that people react very 
differently. I can understand why the schools are nervous about 
saying up front, "Yes, we have a problem in our school," because 
they do get speared in the press, and that gets misinterpreted. 

But by the same token, some parents react rather strangely. An 
example occurred in our school system. We did not have a disci- 
pline code in our schools until about 1974 or 1975. The reason that 
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a discipline code was drafted was that a high school student came 
to school with a loaded gun one day and the teacher took him to 
the principal's office, and the principal took the gun away and un- 
loaded it and called the student's parents and said: "Come and get 
your son. I have suspended him from school for a small period of 
time." 

The parents responded to that by suing the school because they 
thought the principal had treated their son unjustly. They all went 
down to court— the school and the parents and the principal. And 4 
the judge said to the school superintendent: "Dr. Hinson, do you 
have a discipline code that says you may not bring a loaded gun to 
school?" And Dr. Hinson said: "No, We thought commonsense 
would take care of that." And the judge said: "Case dismissed/' and 
found for the parents. 

So, the school folk went back and drafted a very good discipline 
code. At the time that we came along in 1977, there was drug and 
alcohol language in the code, but not much enforcement of the lan- 
guage. And when our group began, we made it clear that we were 
not going to solve problems through litigation and lawsuits, but 
rather through an attempt to develop communication. 

Consequently, that first year that we started, the schools set up 
an evidentiary hearing committee to hear cases of students charged 
with alcohol, drug and other violations. That year, over 500 stu- 
dents went before the committee, and 63 percent of those students 
had been charged with alcohol or drug violations. 

The worst thing that can happen to you under our code is that 
you are expelled from school. That is usually a second or a third 
offense, or it means that you have been dealing. And while we all 
understood that the code was very good because it set limits, it was 
also very harmful to those kids who needed the help most because 
the kids who were expelled were thrown out on the street and not 
given any help to encourage them to change their behavior. 

So, the school system the following year developed an alternative 
school, which is a place for expelled students to go to be able to 
* keep up with their education while they are earning their way 
back into their home school. They receive intensive counseling; 
they receive a great deal of emphasis on building good self con- 
cepts, on communication skills, and I think most importantly on 
challenging the "use drugs" messages that perhaps led them into 
this activity in the first place. 

The kids study principles of logical thinking and then they are 
exposed to High Times magazine and drug paraphernal ia and the 
presence in society of products such as "Opium Perfume." There is 
now a new product on the market—another perfume called "Sinsi- 
mila," There is a new skin care product that has been introduced 
in Texas, called "Cocaine," and theft? is a new beer being sold in 
California called "High Brew," whicfiP contains, it says, marijuana. 
How many laws that is breaking, t do not know. 

But if we continue to see this kind of thing in society, at least we 
can tell children and help them see that these messages are aimed 
at their adolescent spending power at the expense of adolescent 
health, and I think we need to keep looking at this with kids, as 
the Hamilton School is doing. 
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I would like to say one other thing. The schools that are ac- 
knowledging that their students are involved with drugs and are 
working with parents to try to change that are succeeding in doing 
so. 

In De Kalb County where we have worked at setting up chapters 
around the nucleus of a high school and the elementary schools 
that feed into it, our school superintendent told us that those 
schools which had Families in Action chapters were seeing a reduc- 
tion in use and a reduction in reported drug and alcohol cases. 
Those that did not have chapters were not. 

In Northside High School in Atlanta, where another parent 
group called Unified Parents has been working extremely hard, the 
turnaround there has been terribly exciting. Not only is drug use 
down, but also there are more students enrolled in academic and 
college preparatory programs than in the history of the school 
before. And students' SAT scores are going up at Northside, which 
I think is terribly exciting. 

So, once again, we find that if the school is not willing to ac- 
knowledge that there is a problem among its own students, what it 
usually takes is the creation of a parents' group that begins nudg- 
ing and trying different ways to communicate with the school ad- 
ministrators, and to really build that trust, and it takes 6 months 
to 1 year to do that, but to build that trust between parents and 
administrators and then get down to the problem. 

I should say one other thing. In spite of all this good news, just 
last week our State department of human resources released the 
first statewide survey of drug and alcohol in Georgia, and we still 
have quite a problem. For instance, the study showed 1 in 10 
eighth-graders in Georgia has tried quaaludes; 1 in 4 eighth-graders 
in Georgia has tried marijuana; and 3 in 4 eighth-graders in Geor- 
gia have tried alcohol. 

The figures for high school students, 11th and 12th graders, show 
that 26 percent have tried quaaludes, 51 percent marijuana, 84 per- 
cent alcohol. Those are dry, old statistics, but when we look at 
what is happening to kids in Georgia and we see that there has 
been a 31-percent increase in teenage deaths in 1 year due to auto- 
mobile accidents, drug-related, and drug-related homicides and sui- 
cides, we begin to get a picture of how serious the problem is. 

DUI arrests for 15- to 18-year-olds in Georgia rose from 4,200 in 
1977 to 5,000 in 1979. Nationwide, all age groups are increasing 
their life span, except teenagers. The life span of kids aged 15 to 24 
is going down, and the reason for that is drug- and alcohol-related 
accidents, homicides and suicides. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Rusche follows:] 
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MRS. SUE RUSCHE 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF FAMILIES IN ACTION, INC. 

Madame Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I would like to begin by thanking you for the 
opportunity to be able to appear here today. My 
name ii Sue Ruiche. I co-founder and Executive 
Director of Families in Action, Inc. I am alio 
Vice-President of the National Federation of Parents 
for Drug Free Youth, which is based here in Washington. 
Families in Action, Inc. is the nations first community 
based parent organization formed to prevent drug abuse 
among children and teenagers. 

We organized in 1977 in response to three events 
that took place in our community in Atlanta, Georgia . 
First, a group of twelve and thirteen year old children 
in our neighborhood were discovered by their horrified 
parents to be regularly using marijuana and alcohol. 
Second, soon thereafter a student attending the 
university where my husband teaches, flew to Miami 
Florida and was murdered by the two friends who picked 
him up at the airport. Investigation into his murder 
disclosed that he had taken $47,000 in cash to Miami 
with him in order to purchase cocaine and that he had 
been a drug dealer on the campus and in the community 
where the twelve and thirteen year old drug users lived. 
Just after his death six shops in the village surrounding 
the university introduced lines of drug paraphernalia * - 
toys and gadgets which glorified the use of marijuana, 
cocaine and other illicit drugs. It seemed to us that 
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•nough vat •nough and that someone had to do something. 
We founded Families in Action to link unsuspecting 
parents with other concerned adults in the community who 
have a impact on childrens' daily lives. Our purpose 
was and remains to educate adults about the physiological 
and psycological consequences of illicit drug use, 
the extent and use among children in adolescence, 
and the social and commercial pressures that encourage 
children to enter the drug culture. 

We felt that the problem of drug abuse among youngsters 
was bigger than any single segment in the community 
and that the only way drug abuse could be prevented 
was for families to quit blaming schools, schools to 
quit blaming police, police to quit blaming kids, 
all of us to quit blaming each other and start working 
together to get at the problem. 

One effect of Families in Action's early work was the 
passage of the nations first state-wide laws prohibiting 
the sale of drug paraphernalia. Since then, some thirty-one 
states have passed similar laws. We are called upon by 
parents from all over the nation to share information about 
how we had organized and about the over-all problem of 
drug abuse among kids. This led to our publishing an 
organization manual in 1979 called, "How to Form a 
Families in Action Group in Your Community." To date, 
3,500 manuals have been sold to parents and schools in 
all SO states, Puerto Rico, Canada, England, Chile and 
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New Zetland. A good portion of the estimated 2 t 000 parent 
groups that are presently organised in the United States 
began with the help of our manual. 

Since our founding in 1977, we have clipped some 
2S0 daily newspapers, popular magazines, academic and 
medical journals, and other publications and have 
categorized and filed this information for easy retrieval. 

9 

Our drug information center currently contains some 

70,000 documents and is now listed by the Library of Congress 

as a national referral center for drug abuse information. 

Eventually, we hope to raise funding to computerize 

our collection and create a drug information center 

data bank to keep parents and others concerned about 

drug abuse among children, abreast of events that 

influence and contribute to the problem. We publish a 

quarterly newsletter which draws upon information 

coming into the center. 

In the spring of 1980, leaders from several parent 
groups throughout the nation convened in Atlanta and 
founded the National Federation of Parents for Drug 
Free Youth. (NFP) NFP*s goal is to establish a network 
of existing parent groups, and to assist parents in 
organizing new groups. In November of 1981, Mrs. Nancy 
Reagan invited NFP*s board members to the White House 
to share with her the work we are doiifl^o prevent drug 
abuse among kids. 

At this time I would be happy to answer any questions 
you may have. 
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Senator Hawkins. Thank you so much, Mrs. Rusche. 

I think we have put together in this hearing all the elements 
vital to a solution to this problem. The fight will not be easy and it 
will not be won here today, but we are starting. 

Jim, do you have a comment? <s . 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes. I just wanted to close with a statement that 
I would like to congratulate yoq for having this hearing and for 
your interest in drugs in the American school system. * 

I am sorry Judge Femia is not here where I could relate a lot 
more, but 1 am japing to relate upon it anyway. " Any body who 
denies that there is an increasing drug problem indicates they are 
part of a lag. 

In communicating with kids who are coming off the streets ad- 
dicted to drugs, abusing PCP with permanent damage, they were in 
schoot last month and when I asked them: "Well, where do you get 
the drugs from?" "In school." "Well, how many people are doing it 
in school?" "It seems like everybody." 

What is important is that this is a problem that, geographically 
across the country, differs. In your larger cities, you are going td 
have the abuse or epidemic of heroin. In some of your suburbs, you 
are going to have the polydrup abuse, the PCP syndrome. 

And I just want to put a little emphasis on what Judge Tracey 
was mentioning, that this is the most dangerous drug. As a matter 
of fact, it has the same symptoms of irreversible behavior, on a 
scale of 1 to 10, of a 2 with marijuana and about a 10 with PCP. 
What makes it §o dangerous is it stays in the system for so long 
that the after-effect has an effect on a lot of kids. 

But the age is going down and the problem is getting larger. 
There are 30,000 treatment slots across the country that) are filled; 
they have waiting lists and fuqds are being cut. I know, over the 
years, we have talked about th# long, hot summer. We are going to 
look for one this year in terms of the increase of drug abyse andall 
the other things that are happening in the country. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you, Jim. I hope that we will Be able to 
work together to alleviate the problems that you are anticipating 
in the upcoming summer. I think that we are probably foolish to 
not spend more money addressing this issue before it gets to be a 
larger epidemic than it is. 

I also agree with you that the problem is getting worse. Every 
statistic we could find during the investigation, which has been on- 
going for several months, demonstrated increases in use and young- 
er people involved. Those of you who deal with it on a daily basis 
understand that. 

We discovered that drug and alcohol abuse is crippling our next 
generation. It absolutely impacts on the quality of life inUhe home 
the school and eventually the workplace. J 

We have heard from the children today that drugs cfoetroy the 
quality of education because it renders young people unable to 
learn. Eventually it invades the workplace. I was thinking as they 
were testifying, you know, where are they going to work and what 
is our next generation going to do. There is currently a great 
demand for scientists. Where are we going to get that resource? 
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However, while the testimony has been alarming it also is en- 
couraging because we have had young people step forward from all 
walks of life, and demonstrate that the problem can be overcome. 

Their younger brothers and sisters will face the same tempta- 
tions if the issue is not addressed. That is why we have had this 
hearing today, and that is why we formed the Drug Abuse Caucus. 

I think that what we have learned is it does require all elements 
holding hands tightly. The family, besides providing love and sup- 
port, must also learn about drugs and drug-related behavior. It is 
not a condition to be ashamed of and hide; it is one that must be 
faced &nd healed. 

I noticed as I left yesterday, in my small community there was a 
big billboard out in front of the elementary school stating that that 
evening they were having a discussion on drugs for parents. It 
alarms most of us. We do not want to talk about grades one 
through six having a drug problem, it is a problem. 

In addition to parental awareness, the schools must confront the 
problem. They must provide comprehensive preventive education 
beginning in the first grade. 

I think that we must have a rigid code of conduct to deter those 
for whom the education is too late. The witnesses here today were 
begging for stricter rules and for consistent punishment. It holds us 
all up to ridicule when the kids say it is a joke to go into a court. I 
am sure they do not say that if they go into Judge Femia s court. 
Unfortunately, he is unusual. , 

I think that what I have learned is that all professionals must be 
tough, and parents have to be tough and the courts have to be 
tough. By being soft as parents or educators we have done young 
people an injustice. 

Also, I think that county and State juvenile courts should estab- 
lish, publicize and evenhandedly enforce a strict set of rules like 
those that Judge Femia was talking about. I think it can be done 
easily. I think that the sentences should stress treatment and coun- 
seling. All dlyou in your testimony here today have reinforced 
that belief. , 

I have learned that young people need to be helped; they do not 
need to be locked up. They are crying for help, and if they cannot 
get it at home or in the schools, we are going to have to look else- 
where for it. It is essential that all of these elements work together 
if, indeed, we are going to turn around the drug and alcohol tide. 

Neither the parents nor the schools can do it alone. The judges 
are overworked and overburdened and in a dilemma. They really 
do not know what to do. In order to successfully overcome the drug 
problem among the young of this country, all elements must work 

together. , . . 

We really do appreciate your staying to the end and helping us 
begin to build a record for the Drug Abuse Caucus. I think you will 
hear a lot from it in the future. 

At this point I order printed all statement s of those who could 
not attend and other pertinent material submitted for the record. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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the village 



February 22, 1982 

mattncw mmn, j * 

JOAN * MMTW 

oavw ifvmt. a*. 

JAM* HQ** 



Jay Howell, Chief Counsel 

Senate Committee on I^bor and 

Human Resources 

Subcommittee on Invent 1 gat ions 

and Oversight 

4230 Dlrksen Bulldlna 

Washington, D C 20510 

Dear Mr Howell- 

An you arc aware, the hearing on "DruR Abuse In the 
American School System" haa generated a substantial 
amount of attention and intereat, I have previously 
forvardod information on the tied Is coverage. 

I now enclose additional information in the form of 
program information on The Village South as well aa 
cotrtnents from other local drug rehabilitation programs 
and parents on participants In Programs I submit these 
documents for inclusion In the record of the hearing 
and would appreciate your brlnftinR them to the attention 
of Senator Hawkins, We sincerely hope that the hearings 
and the followup response will have aome effect on tho 
overall rehabilitative efforts in this country 

Wo acaln offer our asslstence in any way doomed advisable 
In tho future 




President 

-M(;/h R 
ends 

cc Senator Edward M Kennedy 
Senator Gordon J Humphrey 

«I0 IWAYNt SIX JliVAtO/ MIAMI. flcftlOA J U if fttlin^JNt [iOt\ W 1»36 
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dade 
county's 
largest 
family 



Where have you most experienced the feeling of 
protection and safety? Where did you first know 
the feeling of belonging? Where did you first 
realize that you were thought worthy of affection? 
Where^did you first experience respect and 
esteem? For most of us, the answer to these 



The relevance of the "family" idea is even more 
forcefully demonstrated with the task of helping 
those who have trouble coping with the stresses 
of life. Instead of asking why the addict is addicted, 
why the youngster became a delinquent, why the 
alcoholic craves the bottle or why the runaway 
slipped out the back door, first ask why the 
overwhelming majority of us do not become 
addicted, do not become delinquent, do not abuse 
alcohol, and do not run away. It would be 
agreeably flattering if we could simply claim 
stronger moral fiber. But a more objective analysis 
• would indicate that most of us learn attitudes, 
behavior and skills for coping with life in that most 
important setting: the home. This is where we 
learn to relate to other people, to share, to feel and 
to act responsibly. This is where we should observe 
the 'role models" of both sexes, and where we 
first learn the satisfactions of status and approval 



These are just a few of the reasons why most of 
THE VILLAGE programs are built around 
residency and the concept of an "extended family". 

Within this framework, the programs and 
therapeutic methods of THE VILLAGE have been 
successful in effectuating desired behavioral, 
attitudinal an0 emotional chang& ift its residents. 



questions is the family. 



as rewards for achievement. 
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THE VILLAGE clinical staff has employed 
therapeutic methods that have been proven 
successful providing that the approach is positive 
and as long as it can be administered in a 
"family" framework. 

We are a large family, to be sure, with residents 
who have already achieved success by 
completing segments of the program 
serving as role models for the newer members of 
the family It is through this process of growing and 
giving that enables THE VILLAGE residents to 
mature and soon move back into society as 
responsible citizens with new ouTlooks and hope 
for the future. 

THE VILLAGE has truly become an M open-end" 
family — undoubtedly the largest family in 
Dade County. 

THE VILLAGE has received funding through 
contracts and grants from various governmental 
and private sources to sustain its multimodality 
rehabilitation programs. Among the activities and 
treatment methods which are incorporated in 
THE VILLAGE Treatment Programs are: 

Individual Counseling Casework Services 

Behavior Therapy - Vocational Counseling 

Legal Counseling Family Counseling 

Vocational Training Educational Counseling 

Group Therapy Recreational Therapy* 

Marital/Couples Counseling Educational Classes 
Job Referral and Placement Creative Activities 
Medical/Dental Services Milieu Therapy 

Treatment Planning Life Skills Training 

Conferences Formal Diagnostic 

Psychiatric/Psychological Services 
Services 

All activities at THE VILLAGE are supervised by 
a staff of qualified multi-disciplined personnel. 
In-service training is provided for aH staff members" 
on a continuing basis. THE VILLAGE has served 
as a field training agency for students from the 
University of Miami, Barry College, Florida 
International University, Florida State University, 
Miami Dade Community College and others. 
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to: the community 

What is the name of a drug rehabilitation 
program that is no longer only a drug 
rehabilitation program? The answer to this 
question is The Village which is a 
comprehensive rehabilitation agency meeting 
the diverse mental health needs of the Dade 
County Community. * 

The initial funding for The Village was received 
from The National Institute t>f Drug Abuse for 
the implementation of a residential drug 
rehabilitation program. Today, The Village 
operates one of the largest and most respected 
residential treatment programs in the 
United States. 

Since its inception, The Village, has been 
aware of various community mental health 
problems for which little if any services were 
available. In response to these needs The 
Village expanded its available funding » 
resources through grants and contracts in 
order to provide treatment services in addition 
to its drug rehabilitation program. 
The enclosed slip sheets briefly describe some 
of the multi-modality treatment services that 
are presently t>eing offered by The Village. 
The Village ha$ evolved into a significant part 
of the. health delivery system in Dade County 
and through the continued commitment of the 
Board of Directors, Officers and Staff of The 
VillageNjhe same high degree of quality care 
afforded ib The Village residents will be 
maintained in the future. 
Please accept this as an open invitation 
to visit with us at our facilities and to see first 
hand what the concern, understanding and 
support of a community can do for a 
rehabilitation program. We sincerely hope that 
this support will continue in the years to come. 

Sincerely, 

THE VILLAGE SOUTH, INC. 
Matthew Gissen, President 
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the 
village 
south 
inc. 

(commonly known as THE VILLAGE) is a 
non-profit, tax exempt Florida corporation 
licensed by the State of Florida, Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services. 

THE VILLAGE serves as a referral source for 
many private social service agencies and 
mental health practitioners and has established 
lines of commiinicatipns with such public 

agencies as: 
State of Florida: . 

" Bureau of Drug Abuse Prevention 
Division of Corrections. 
Division of Family Services 
Division of Health 
Division of Mental Health 
Division of Retardation 
Division oO/ocational Rehabilitation 
Division of Youth Services 
Parole and Probation Commission 
United States: 
, Bureau of Prisons 

Department of Health* Education and Welfare 
Department of Justice 
Probation Office 
U.S. Marshall's Office 
Veterans Administration Hospitals 
Dade County: 

Addiction Treatment Division 
Board of Public Instruction 
Circuit, Criminal and Juvenile Courts 
Comprehensive Alcohol Program 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Program 
Corrections and Rehabilitation Department 
< ~ . Department of Youth Services 

^ J Jackson Memorial Hospital 
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the village 



Comprehensive Rehabilitation Programs 

Administrative Offices 
5810 Biscayne Boulevard 
Miami, Florida 33137 
Telephone (305) 751-3856 



Matthew Gissen, J.O., President 

David M. Gersh, M.S., Program Director 

Salvatore Feola, B.A.,Clinical Director 

Robert R.J.Scanlon, M.S., Psychological Consultant 

some \ 
examples 

of 

the village's 

family 

projects. 

mkJcnflal 
treatment program 

trarMWonallocttty 

•defter f 

hoidtngfacMrty 

ho bHHotjo n 
program 

training program 



This brochure courtesy of 
Bennett s Automated Typesetting 
Colonial Press of Miami, Inc. 
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VILLAGE SOUTH 
ORIENTATION PACKET % 

POLICIES AND f ROCEDUREQ 

Th» Vlllege South ia a comprehanalva* raaidant ial t rehabilitation program divided 
into four dietlnct phaaee t Iftductiana O weaka) , Intanaiva Resident is 1 Traataiant (4 
Mentha)* Re-entry (6 months) and Outpatiant (9 to 12 months) . Induction* and Intanaiva 
Treatment Phaaa ara a live- In/work-in twenty four hour a day reeidential tharapautic 
situation. Ra-antry la a live- in/work-out educational, vocational and social thara- 
pautic situation. Ha welcome tha opportunity to aaaiat you and your family and hopa 
that our relationship will ba mutually r awarding . 

During tho Intanaiva Treatment Phaaa raaidanta ara required to work in iom In* 
houaa cepec lty. It nay ba at our traatjaant facility, re-entry facility or ona of our 
"Cottage" Induatrles, but avaryona pltchaa in and halpo. At firat thara la little com- 
munlcetlon with tha "outeide world." All privilagaa ara earnad including tha firat 
lattar and firat phona call home, Tbia "quarantine" phaaa occure primarily in tha In- 
duction Phaaa of tha program In ordar to remove all distractions and concantrata on 
pliant aoaeeemont taattng and program raadinaaa. 

Na have occaaalonal open houaaa and parant meetings avary other Thuraday at 8 pm. 
You will ba notified In advance, giving you auf f icient time to m*ko # neceaaery errange- 
menta. It la Important to tha cliehta that thair familisa participate and wo ancouraga 
you to do ao If you poaaibly can. 

Throughout tha treatment proceae, raaidanta perticipete in group therepy, individuel 
counseling, recreetlonel ectlvltlee, educetlonel cUaeea, vocational counaaling and 
eeeeasment, paychologlcal end peychletric appreieel, rep seeelone, job functlone and . 
receive Individually negotiated treetmant plane, family membera are an intagrel pert 
of client treetmant end cen greatly enhence reaident auccaee by pert Iclpat lng in twice 
monthly counseling aeaelona, open houeee end perent maatlnga. Thoaa aaaalone ere under 
tha aupervlelon of ataff and ere dealgnad to help the client re- Integrate with their 
family "aupport oyateme," ; 

Resident movement In our Treatment, Re-entry or Outpatient Pheee depende on the 
cllant'a progrena Out philoaophy is, "In ordar to feci adequete we -mat do adequate 
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thing* . " Advancement from pheee \o phaee da panda upon coaptation of "behavioral a»- 
eignmente" negotiated In the client's treatment plan and further determined ay tha cur- 
rant atege of treatment and tha attendant criteria. We ara attempting to help individual* 
become edequate, product iva huwn be Inge by re comme nding varloua bahavloral, emotional 
•nd attitudlnal altarnatlvea thay have pravloualy Ignored. It la tharafora Imperative 
that at tha mm time thay ara re-eetabllehlng ralatlonahlpa with thalr pa rant a . apouaea 
and albllnga in order to aon rapidly reorganise prloritlaa. 

Throughout the treetment proem, tha ataff of tha Village South haa cartain ex- 
pec tet lone of family aeabera. They arai 

1. If a raaldant laavaa the facility without permieelon ("apllta") , we aak 
tha faailly to refuee hla adalealon Into tha hose and not give hlm/har any aonay. tn- 
ataad. wa aak you to encourege hia/har to r a turn to tha program. Adjuetaent to a re- 
aldantlal traatMnt situation la quite demanding. Cllanta do of tan faal like running 
away and aometlmee will. if your aon left e TB aanitoriua egeinet aedical advice beceuee 
ha didn't Ilka the curtelne in hie roo* or wee feeling batter, would yOu encourage him 

to complete the praecrlbad courie of treetment ? We aire deeling with e problem equelly 
aa lethal as TB. 

2. Retidente are not allowed to receive any aonay from perenta, cpouaea, 
frlenda, reletlvee, etc. Any aonlae delegeted to tha client by family membere cen be 
eent to our Intake Office whore they will be receipted into hie/her eccounte by the ln- 
taka Otaff •amber. Our Dueineao Office la tha only piece you nay leevo thingo for a 
reeldent. Do not bring ceeh, We ere open 9,00 - 5i00 Nondey through rriday or you aay 
drop thlnge off when you cone to family aaatlnge. 

J. Ccmmunlcetlon with the client depende upon ataga placement an d indlecrim- 
lnete phone tilli are not el lowad. When placed in Dtege One cllonte, with oteff permieelon, 
oan cell family membere eech day between 4i00 and 7i00 pm. Family mambare aeaklng to 
contact Dtage One cllanta by phone during the week may do eo during the aama houra, ex- 
cept in ceeo of en emergency when celle cen be made at eny time. In order to develop 
proper communication between youreelvei an d the reeldent* ■ ataff member, you may want to 
epeek to the counaelor at leeet once weekly. Kecoamended daya are Monday a an d Wedneedeye 
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• vary day 

4. Keel dent! are encouraged not to buy vary much clothing while In the flrat 
■ tag* of troateient. The Mount of clothing each individual he* will depend on their 
treatment loval and noodo . Additional clothing may be requested from home tha need a- 
r laai . 

Ma will expect the family femtoer! to contact tho staff If a problem de- 
valopa whan tha realdant li home and to provlda ua with faadback on hla/har behavior, 
attitude, ate. Again, ualng tha Tubarculor patlant example. If you aaw your aon pouring 
hla medication In tha alnk or coughing up blood, would you tall tha hospital? 

6. CUanta are not allowad coneumptlon of an/ alcoholic bavaraga or drug re- 
gardlaoi of the C 1 rcumatanee or iltuatlon. 

7. DUla on aarvicaa that ara not covered by our praaant granta will ba for- 
wardod directly home for payment unlaaa of couraa you eitabllah different arrangement a 
with 'wr Intake Supervlior. 

0. Poildon* rowplalnti ai to Improper treatment can ba furthar lnvoatlgated 
by lUrply call I m • Troatlsent Project Director, Loulaa Henlg, at 576-6040. Client ob- 
jectivity in thooe r ircumotanceG should alwoyo ba considered. 

A program im.h u oure rannot achieve Ite goal unleee it receive! the full coopera- 
tion of the rilent'a temlly unit. Me are here to help individuate, and In doing eo de- 
pend on your eupport and compliance to program po lie lee, rule! end regulation!. Your 
involvement In the treatment proca.i la eeuentlal and with that V»«r Knowledge of our 
diverse, and may I add, rather auccopoful program la of further neceiDity. Me will al- 
waye need y»ur emotional, charitable end flnenclel eupport. 

If you have any furthar tjueotloni do not heiltate to call. Mo can bo reached at 
5 7<>-604f) day or night. 

Ad you roarl through this brochure wa hope you get a picture of the project we have 
developed In order to provide our client! with a treatment experience that will enable 
them tc> lead productive and fulfilling Uvea, 
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Th. Vill.g. oouth wa. bom in Harch of IM with . group of approiiimataly .ight .taff 
anbara and fifty reaidanta bant on ..tablfhtng • rehabilitation prograu frM of both 
phlllaophlcal and political conflict. 

Aftar d.p.rtlng in a Hart* rental true* from « rehabilitation cantar th.y had been 
located at, thay arrivad at a church in North Miami without any Ida* of how to provlda 
for tha noad. of .ome fifty e *-addicto. *Cont rovaray waa rampant du. to th. dramatic da- 
partura fr „ t ha program thay had ".pllf from. w lth tho M dl. adding a Hollywood-Ilk. 
atmo.pher. to it .11. At that time tha Village Oouth waa without a nua or a facility 
and h.d no id., of ho- or wh.r. to loc.t. It. population, tut thay did h.v. identity 
through th.lr determlnat t on , ptnlitmci, anduranca and unity. 

Aft.r being .vlct.d from th. church in North Miami, r.ald.nt. w9Tm h.rdad into home, 
and .penitent, of Pt aff mooter., a. our preeident, Matt Giaaan triad da.por.toly to ■•- 
cur. tha funda n.co...ry to purchaae . f.cillty. from th. he*., of th. et.ff, th.lr no- 
madic w.ndorlnqo root inued Thoy wore now located m a cummer camp f.cillty In Homeetead. 
florid, finding, «r Lot, . p U re in whlrh to begin org.nl. ing. And orgenUo thoy did. 
In order u> our Vive food w.o noceeeary A lm of rooldcnte, heeded by our current Pro- 
gram Dir.. tor, f, n vld Irvine, er*qu i . it loned 0 mmm . In ord.r to buy ooap, tm.thp.ot., .tc, 
ra.ld.nt. wont to local fame volunteering to pick p..., pl.nt „.d. «nd harvoot rom for 

• mil a us. Therapeutlr groupe and p.p r.lll.. ware held, criteria w.o implemented and 

• nam. wao preo.nt.d. villa** Anuth. »Aa never bo for. re.ldenta .nd .t.ff M mbor D became 
dap.nd.nt on on. enother, fuaod together by .11 that thla program w« R fourul.d nni lov., 
aarurlty and .upport . nobody oplit and nobody complained for thoy wim doing it to- 
gether. Thay w.ra doing .oawthlng lapo.alble - thay w.r. . beginning whan thoeft about 
than predated only an Q nd 

rin.ll/, In July of I*?;, wo moved Jntfi w»r "nev" facility at NK Miami Avanu.. 

Alth'iugh th« far i Ht l.i war* n «t in tho b..r of .h.pa, .lthough th. ground, wort over- 
run with weotle and lit tar, although th. r.ald.nt. had been uaad to batter arconodat Ion. 
avan a. adrilrrn on the »t ro.t , rhoo. flr.t rll.nti and .teff fait thay had truly found 
a .htm* Afpoaian'o wan not important R.fug. finally found. 
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Th. following prlvlLg.. -r. iv.UtbU to r..ldant. who h.v. d«on.tr.tad co.pl.- 
tlon of v.rlou. t.oKo. Th.y »r. not n.c....rlly In ord.r .no My b. ..Wct.d .t r.ndo- 
fro* th. Hat provld.di 

.. Phon. call topar.nt., wlf./hu.b.nd, ? lrlf rl.nd/boyf rl.nd, children, 
b, K.quo.t to <jlv« ■ sMDlnaz. 

o. Choline, trip (thr.. hour* In l.ngth, «u.t not Int.rf.r. with -nd.t.d hou.. .cttvtty. 

ptu.t bo t.ken «lth > rdd.nt fro» Dtao. Tour .nd abov,) . 
<j. W.A.M- - **«l»u» $K0«> 
•. to.ok.nd TV. 

f. ^nl-jM, wd.nd .tudy 1 1~ , -lone tl~ t«u.t not Int.rf.r. with -andat.d hou.. .C- 

t IvUy ) . 
<j. Job ' h«nv* 

h . Att.ndanr. .> on. **-.ntry function (-u-t not Infrf.r. with ««ndat.d hou« .ctivlty). 

1, \.t vlth ■ o**tt pcmb*r oth.r than ot«qo .t.ff n^b«r. 

j. Tli* In tho oun tr^at not Intorfof with «.nd-tcd hou.. -ctivlty). 

roffa. «t Lura'o with th. director. 
1, Otor* tripn (unll*it.d - *u.t havo -t.g. .taff ~«br'. p.r»l..lon at .11 tl—>. 

P.r* trip <thr«. hour. • -m.t not Int.rfcr. with «*ndat.d houa. .ctivlty .nd -u.t b. 

t.k.n «lth a r.ildont from Dt.g. four and abov.) , 
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ggfllDPtT FR1VIZXGES 

STAGE gO 

Tha following prlvllagaa axa aval labia to raaldanta who hava daawnatratad coatplatloo 
of varloua taaka. Thoaa requaita ara In ordar and amat ba lalactad In that faihlon fro* 
tha Hat provldad. All raquaiti f rcai Otaga Ona . although laawadlataly aarnad upon placa- 
Mnt Into staga Two, amat ba writ tan on tha raquaat allpa along with tha prlaiary raquait. 

a. Maak on* - **. A.M. prlvllagaa of 93.00 waakly. 

b. Maak two - 4 hour paai with daalgnatad atrangth. 
o. Maak thraa - 0 hour paai with dailgnatad itrangth. 

STAGE THREE 

Tha following privllagai ara aval labia to raiidanta who hava daatonatratod coaaplatlon 
of varloua taaka, Thaaa raquaata ara In ordar and amat ba jalacted In that faihlon froai 
tha Uat provldad, All roquaati froa* Ctagai Ona and Two ara Imacdl ata ly aarnad upon an- 
ti%nca into Stag* Thraa, nonathalaaa aruot' ba wrlttan on tha requait ahaati along with tha 
prlaary raquaat. 

a. Maak ona - 12 hour paaa with daalgnatad/aalactad atrangth. 

b, Maak -two - 16 hour paia with doolgnatad/jialactad itrangth. 
o, M««k thro* - 24 hour pjt* without raaldant atrangth. 

d. M,A.M. prlvllogao of 5 1 fi . 00 w«*k ly . 

staQ b rot;* 

Tha following prlvllagaa ara aval labia to raaldant ■ who have dcmonit ratad coraplatlon 
of varloua taiki. Thoaa roquoata ara in ordar and auat ba oaloctad in that faahlon fro« 

tha Hat provided. 

a. Ma«k ona -24 hour paia without raaldant atrangth. 

b. Maak two - )0 hour paaa without raaldant atrangth. 

c. Maak throa - 10 hour paai with 6 houn apant with at laaat ona awmbar of paar. 

d. M.A.M. - Etaga Four ran raquaat 020.00 waakly. 
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f he Vi 11 age South , Inc. 
Program Description and Hiatory 



Village Staff Philosophy 

Tha greatoat force for making peopla biggar and betted ehan 
they are now is the belief in your heart' and mind that they 
have Infinite potential for growth. Even when "they fail ui, 
we arc to continue to carry and express the mental image of 
what/who they may become. 

To have someone believe in you, to have someone to believe 
In, oven when you f*ail, is tho most. bleasod and creative 
force in the unlvoroo. 

Village Treatment, Re "Entry Phi loaophy 

C 

In order to feoj adequate we must do adequate things. We 
Dot goals that may neem unattainable but wo achieve through 
completion of objectivoo. Through achievement wo claim suc- 
cess, through success wo feel adequate. Wo askrfjnly for 
support fot wo aro afraid, confrontation for we avoid, 
forgiveness for wo have failed, comfort for we hurt, in- 
struction for wo must learn, comoan i on a h i p^fo r we are alone, 
gifts for we must give, love for wa need each other, The 
Village, Our Hope. , 
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Vllloqo South 



Progrii Doaorlptlon 



Tha Village South la a comprahen ■ LyL , rooldontlal, reha- 
bllltatlon program d 1 vl dad. In t o /four dlatlnct phaaaa; m 
Aaaeaamente (2 weeks) , Xn£enal/a Raaidantlal Treatment 
(4 ionthi), Ra-antry (6 month/), end Outpatiant (9 to J.2 
■ontha) . Aeeaaamenta and thf Xntanaiva Traatmant Phaaa 
ara a 1 1 v a - i n/wo r k- 1 n , twentf-four hour a day, raaidantlal 
therapeutic aituatlon. Ra-antry la a 1 i va- 1 n/work-out ad- 
ucatlonal, vocational, an d aoclal tharapautlc aituatlon. 
Ha welcome the opportunity to aaalat you and hope that our 
ralatlonahlp will ba mutually rewarding. 

During tha Xntanaiva Treatment Phaae realdanta ara re- 
quired to work In one of our f*ollltlea, whether It be at 
our Treatment facility, Re-entry facility, or one of our 
"Cottage" InUuatrlea. At flrtfr there le little communica- 
tion home. Thla "quarrantlna" period occura primarily <in 
the Aaaentment Phaaa of the program «Ln vr.«er to remote ell 
dtatractlona end concentrate on client teatlng and program 
roadlnoas. Ma have occaalonal open bouaee end rogualr, 
twico monthly, parent meatlnga which Afford tho opportunity 
for vlalta at tha facility. 



Throughout tha Treatment proceaa each reaident partlcipatoa 
in group therapy, Individual counaellng, recreational 
artivltioa, educational claaaea, vocational counseling and 
aaooooBent p • y cho log 1 c a 1 and paychlatrlc apprala>l, rap 
acoaiona, open houaee and parent meetings. Theae aoaolnna 3 
are under the auperviaon of ataff and, aa tholr goal, do- 
otro integration of the client back into their "oupport 
nyotomo" or community baaed family unlto. 

Resident movement in our Treatment, Re-entry, or Outpatient 
p ha no dopenda on adhorohce to our phlloaophy of, "In order 
to feol adequate wo must do adequate thlnge". Advancement 
from phaao to 4 phase depend a upon completion of "behavioral 
aopignmento " negotiated in the cllent'a treatment plan and 
further defined by the atage criteria applicable to each 
client, Thio method of "earning" your way through our pro- 
gram by behavioral aaalgnment completion la an effort to 
aaooaa the e f f * ct 1 ve ne e e of reinforcement tenhnlquea 
in tho treatment of drug ebuaera. Our application Of thio 
boha.vlor modification technique at Village South determlnee 
client promotion and prlvllegea throughout the week.' A 
rooident earna "point a" on a ecale of one to ten in propor- 
tion to the amount and quality of hie participation In group 
thorapy and program acltlvltlea, aa well aa the quality of 
hln behavior. Thla ayatem permlta the reaident hlmaalf 
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jsespon^i hkli fcy for determining whether or not he gets a" 
privilege request or stage promotion. It provides for a 
more positive experience which puts emphasis on present 
achievements and successes and requires him to make his 
own choices in deferment to, or preferment of, gratifi- 
cation. Thus our credit system is intended to encourage 
resident behaviors dependent not on subjective, external, 
alien authority figures by* rather, dependent on an intern- 
al control system; the client. Residents can earn from one 
to ten (with ten being the highest) point* in the areas of 
daily behavior and attitude, resolution and stage groups. 
Single points can be earned in the areas of weekly treat- 
ment plan goal completions, "box?, scores and group ratings. 
At the same time incident points^ (points accumulated for 
irresponsible behavior) will be subtracted from the points 
earned. Inevitably, our clients perceive their "points" 
earned as their weekly "paycheck" and prefer avoidance of 
"withholding taxe s" or incident points subtracted from their 
gross earnings. 

We are attempting to help individuals become adequate, pro 1 
ductive human beings by recommending various behavioral, 
"amotional, and attitudinal alternatives which they have pre- 
viously ignored, The unique aspects of our program include 
the shortened Treatment Phase (4 months) and extended 
Re-entry/Out-patient Phase (18 months ). Where clients were 
learning proper behaviors and coping mechanisms for thera- 
peutic community living, they were not learning proper be- 
haviors and coping mechanisms for community living. By 
shortening ,the Treatment Phase of the program and intensi- 
fying the therapeutic encounter with the client^ we were 
more rapidly transferring clients into the Re-entry Phase 
of the program without creating a negative dependency on the 
Treatment environment. 

Prior to the transition of clients into Re-entry, an acutely 
pertinant Transitional Phase has been developed where vo- 
cational and educational specialists assess and p.J,ace clients 
in situations appraised as relevant to their career and scho- 
lastic goals. Once successfully promoted into Re-entry, 
the client is prepared to begin work and enroll in school 
without the "cultural shock" of unassisted re-adjustment. 
"Cultural shock" can best be defined as emotional reactions 
to the loss of visible reinforcements such as the intimate 
setting of the Treatment facility to the new social surround- 
ings a client is deposited in upon transfer from Treatment to 
Re-entry. It can trigger feelings of helplessness, loneliness, 
resentment, and fears of being forgotten and disregarded The 
tasks associated with such a transition include establishing 
a new peer group, dealing with the loss of status held at the 
Treatment facility, self regulation of behavior and unknown 
expectations held by Re-entry staff and Re-entry criteria. 
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To prevent cultural shock, we have the new Re-entry client 
residing at the Treatment facility for the first thirty days 
of his re-entry where he can re.tain the .intimacy of familiar 
staff, friends and setting. Alcohol absitnance is mandatory 
to eliminate potential alcohol dependence during a transiton 
period filled with possibilities of setback* educationally, 
vocationally, emotionally and. socially . 

After the thirty day period as a Re-entry resident living at 
the Treatment center, the individual moves into the Re-entry 
facility. Clients are usually eager to make both the geography 
ical and emotional transition. The Re-entry facility is a 
microcosm of the Treatment center with fewer residents (from 
approximately seventy-five residents at Treatment to approxi- 
mately thirty residents living in the Re-entry facility) less 
stress and an Environment which allows more opportunity for 
relaxation and recreation. By slowly indoctrinating clients 
into the Re-entry process two months prior to actual transfer 
to the Re-entry dwelling d gradual adjustment is made and, 
finally, harmony with the environment achieved. 

Upon completion of the six month Re-entry phase of our pro- 
gram, clients are promoted into Outpatient if they have suc- 
cessfully achieved in the areas of full time employment, re- 
conciliation financially (debts paid, etc.l a savings account 
of some $400.00, at least one 3 credit course educationally, 
high school diploma, Florida driver's license, six months of 
drug abstinence at a formal club weekly, a social support 
system, behavioral and attitude rating of (7) and above (on 
a scale of one to ten) for the eight weeks prior to transfer 
into the live-out/work-out phase of our program. • 

With movement into Outpatient, clients were more or less dis- 
missed from responsibility to any specific criteria. Suddenly 
clients who had been limited by program rules and regulations 
and had developed their own behavioral perimeters found them- 
selves without obligation to any procedures' mandating positive 
performance. Their value systems dissipated upon a deluging 
of freedoms enticing negative compromise. The Village confront- 
ed this situation by constructing a twelve month Out-patient 
Phase calling for weekly individual and group counseling ses- 
sions, presentations to Treatment and Re-entry residents on 
their accomplishments as well as their setbacks, random 
urinalysis, employer contact, home visitations and a network 
of community based agencies communicating client stability 
or instability. Groups are held in the homes of Outpatient 
clients generating a relaxed atmosphere within which to dis- 
cuss emotional and behavioral problems. Family and couples 
counseling sessions are supervised by Outpatient staff to 
continue the proce-ss of social support interpersonally . Each 
month clients report, individually, to their peer as well as 
the Re-entry residents about their progress vocationally. 
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educationally, socially and financially, standing before 
^their brothers and sisters reinforcing their success 
through validation empirically. Upon completion of the 
twelve month Outpatient Phase, clients are graduated from 
the program. 

Graduation from Village South is a once yearly event and 
includes celebraties and .flignitaries from the community 
professionally, politically, and regiously, parents, 
relatives, spouses, staff and residents. Spins three hundred 
"friends of the Village" are a part of the consummation 
therapeutically of some twenty-two months of self 
and change resulting in the completion , of a program thst never 
ends ; Village South. 

Along with graduation of the adult from Village South is the 
journey that the adolescent travels through in order to com- 
plete the program. Thus the Village South saw the need for 
an Adolescent Component which addresses the special problems 
of indiv'idusls between the age of twelve and twenty-one. 
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History of the Village South 



The village South was born in 'March of 1972 with a group 
of approximately eight staff mambars. and fifty rasidants 
bant on astablishing a rehabilitation program r^novad of 
both philoeophica.1 and political conflict. 

After dsparting in a rented, truck from a r shabi 1 i ta tion 
centar thay had baan locatad at, thay arrived at a church 
in North Miami without any idaa of how to cars physically 
or environmentally for tha naads of soma fifty ax-drug 
addicts. Controversy was rampant due to tha atOrybook 
like exit from tha drug rehabilitation program they had 
"split" from, with the madi* adding a Hollywood lika'atmoa- 
phsre to tha saga. At ths time, the Village south was 
without e neme, e feoility and elso hed no idee of how or 
where to locete its populetion. But they did hive en identity 
through their de te rminetion , persistence, Endurance and 
unity. 

After being evicted from the church i n North Miami, residents 
were herded into the homes and apartments of staff members 
as our president, Metthsw Gissen, tried to secure the funds 
necessary to" purchase a facility. From the home of the staff 
their nomadic wenderings continued as thsy verm now located 
in e summer camp facility in Homestead, Florida and then fina- 
lly finding an environment i n which to begin organizing. 
In order to eurvive, food wee necessary and e teem of reei- 
dente, heeded by our Program Director, David Lewine, ecquiei- 
tioned ediblee. For hygeine itSms, the resident! in the pro* 
grem went to local farms in groups and volunteered to pick 
pees, plent eeede end harveet corn for a email eum. 

Therapeutically groups and pep rallies were held, criteria 
wee implemented, and a name was preeented- villege South. 
Ae never before, residents and staff members became dependent 
on one another, fused together by all that this program was 
founded on- love, security, and support. Nobbdy "split", 
nobody complained for they were doinj,it together, they were 
doing something impossible, they vejftT a beginning when those 
about them predicted only an end. 

a 

In July of 1972, the Village South moved into a new facility 
at 5828 N.B. Miami Avenue. Although the facilities were 
not in the bast of shape, although the grounds were overrun 
_*l.Lh_ weeds a nd- 1 ttt i r, althou gh- ths residents had been used 
to better accomodations in tha past, those first clients and 
staff fait they had "truly found a home. Appearance was' hot 
impor tajit_£oXLj:a.£a£* wag finally available. 

From that incredible beginning , Village South has further 
evolved into a comprahensi vs r shabi 1 i ta tion agency vith a 
foundation unlike any therapeutic organisation in this • 
country. From its incsptidn as a rigid, inflexible drug * 
rehabilitation/program it is now a pliant, adaptable, com- 
prehensive rehabilitation program incorporating into its 
therapeutic repertoire the philosophies and concepts that 
only eight years of chano* can elicit. 



This program ia preeantly writing its own story but it; has 
ss its author a beginning and that beginning gave birth to 
me. . . hopefully to you as well. 
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HERE'S HELP, INC 
15100 N.W. 270i Awnw 
Miml, Ftorl* 33054 



: (305)05^201 



Drug frwmttimn, IWmMlrtatkw A EJucatJan 

February 23, 1982 



\ 



The Honorable Paula Hawkin. 
U.S. Senate 
Room 1327 

Dirkion Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hawkins » 

W* are .ure that you are well aw.re of tha epidemic 
proportion, which drug abuee ha. reached in .outh Florida. 

The Dade county are., which we immediately »erve , i. 
receiving international medic coverage mm a place where all 
kind, of illicit drug, are readily available to juvenile, on 
the .treet. 



At a time when, Drug rehabilitation center, are critically 
in need or additional funding, we would re.pectfully solicit 
iour^.Spport in behalf of our youth. In 19ol, ^"tr.t^ve 
cut. in funding allocation, took more than one third ot the 
over-all budget, allocated for drug rehabilitative funding. 

The .ervice. which we provide could not be duplicated or 
replaced for twice the co.t involved were the State or Federal 
agencies to attempt to .boulder thi. burden. 

We know that Vdu .hare our concern for thoae many thousand, 
in need of drug rehabilitative treatment, and we re.pectfully 
rcaue.t that you bol.ter our effort, to reach drug abu.er. with 
.Service w£i?h ha. the minimal financial impact on the American 
taxpayer. 

Won't you plea.e help u. in our fight to redeem the live, 
of our youth for a meaningful drug free purpo.e? 



JK/rrob 



Sincerely , 

- /JOHN KROSS 
/ Program Director 
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425 Northeast 43rd Street 
Boca Raton, Florida 33431 

February If, 1U2 



Ths Honorabla Paula Hawkins 
United States Senate 
Room 1327, Dirksen Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hawkins: 



Pleaee include my letter for the record on your hearing entitled" Drug* in the 
American School System" which was held on January 27, 1912. 

I am writing to you on behalf of countless parents and children, who like my 
self and my ton have a future to look forward to because of the help we are receiving 
from a fine drug program in Miami, the Village South, which will have to cut back 
on its services unless you and your colleagues join in opposition to massive cuts in 
federal aid for this cause. 

Florida's young people have become a prime target for drug pushers and more 
-not fewer programs are needed here - not only in the high school, but especially in 
middle schools , and even elementary schools where children need to become aware 
of the dangers and learn how to cope with their problems without becoming victims 
of drugs. 

Ws need more treatment centers which provide hope and return these youth 
to productive lives. Surely that ia less expensive than jails which harden them and 
return them to the streets to take up lives 0 f crime in the need to feed their evil 
habit. 



Village South is one such treatment program. My son, Greg, now a controlled 
drug addict, has been living there for one year. and through therapy, counseling end 
support , is now on the way to becoming a responsible citizen again. 

Through the Parents Group at the Village South, family members learn to 
adjust and cope with the problem. Not only does the client lorn to become a whole 
person again, but his loved ones learn of their past mistakes in dealing with problems. 

We need your support, because only through Treatment centers such as the 
Village South will it be possible for children and adults to come out of the world of 
darkness into the light 0 f hope and encouraged to become self-sustaining men and 
women who can enter into society again. 



Do not let tax cuts rob us of this opportunity. 



Sincerely , 




cc: Senator Gordon J. Humphrey 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
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425 Northeait 43rd Street 
Boca Raton . Florida 33431 

February If , 19f2 

Mr*. Ronald Reagan 
The Whote Houee 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mri. Reagan: 

Thoee of us who have had drug problems in our farnOie. are very hopeful 
when wTs^. that a woman in your position is taking an interest in this probl«n. 

I have * .on, Greg, who h«. been at the Village South , a drug treatment 
center in Miami , for almost a year . When he entered the Village he wa. a 
very .ick , worthle.. , end addicted per.on. With the love co^i.ion and 
untestsnoing that he ha. received from the .taff at the Village he ia bacomuig 
s re.pon.ibl. citizen again. This ha. not been an easy year for Greg or any of 
the client, at the Village. They are learning a completely new life .tyle. 
Thi. is .1.0 true of the parent.. W. are learning through the P*^t . Gr^up , 
of the mistake, w. made with bur children. We are also learning tough love 
which ha. probably saved many live, and will save many mare. 

The epidemic of drug abuse in our country is very frightening. We need 
to acquaint our young children with the hazards of drug, and help them cope 
Vith^^^^ becoming victim, of the drug pusher, who abound 
in our area. 

Without continue h.lp from f.d.r.1 fund. , many young Hva. will b. lo.t. 
It i. f.r mor. rxp.n.iv. to d~l with crim. than it i. to d..l with tha 
r.habilit.tion of young paopla. Crimin.1. rrfurn to th. .tr«jt. i to .pr«d 
m0 r. vioUnc.. Th. mon.y -P-nt to tr«t or pr-vnt : drug .dd,ct,on m our youth 
rrturn . to u. many fold in th. t«xa. paid by .ucc.ful mm .nd wom.n. 

^ PI.... h.lp u. by «ncour.ging f.d.r.1 .upport for th... progr.m.. 
( Sincar.ly, 

Barbara M. Rich 
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KkKi'mi W in wmd.H.1 

(301)447-Hf* 

THE HOLMSTEAO SCHOOL 

RECEIVED FED , « 
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pA J2^ ^ - 4^ ^ 
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Second Gcncti*. Inc. 

residential thempeuttr communities n 
, ***rr*«xlWirtrf>a/W»«lwnj»on DC 

INFORMATION SHEET 

1204 Pnnc* Street 
AJexandna. Virginia 22314 
(703) 683-4610 

iZCOWD GEWBSIgj INC. , ■ privet*, nonprofit, 
Boerd of Director! residential treatment program, apeclelizee in 

stm*i*n md Proton providing rehabilitation treatment eervicee to 

Mm m Rocn»n pt> q v «« fwdn drug abueere, of fender e , end o there who have 

OwXcZX?" established noncoplng, irreeponeible lifeetylee. 

^mncfUton Founded in 19€9, Second Geneeie operetee four 

residential therepeutio communitiae eerving 
Advmory Board Washington, D.C . ,» Maryland , end Virginia, 

tta i ^ a «n r*™, Treatment in a therapeutic community constate 

ft* A/fw 1 Androus 

of a highly etructured, thoroughly aupervieed, 
5\!£Ea SZZL* twenty-four-hour-fper-dey, chemical-free 

reeidentiel prograai. 



ft* K«rt CutTWAwry 



- _.[w« ' The Second Geneeie program ha a often been 

nL'£2^i t &M r deecribed ■■ e echool which educetee people 

ft* dZZo rV^T who heve never leerned how to live end feel 

IK SJSSj'hSST 0 worthy without hurting themaelvee end o there, 

a* jmcO^«^ Second Geneeie helpe people who heve tried egein 

IIS^'^ *** m * min to get what thay wanted from life end 

ft* Pmjf >m»M have continually defeated themaelvee. The 

"i* 0 * principel comb i nee the baaic end univereel human 

ft*% w« r«J£T valuee of knowledge, love, honeety, end work with 

ikn — f r '«" the dynamic inetrument of intenee group preeeure 

in order to recogniie end help correct the 
personality defecte which prevent people from 
living by theee veluee. The reeulte ere 
rehabilitation ao that the individual may 
reenter his or her community ee en independent 
and productive person. 

The prog rem la etaffed by a mul tidiacipl inary 
profeesional team directed by Sidney Shankman, 
M.D., a peychietriet, end Alan M. Rochlin, ph. 0. , 
e clinical psychologist, and includae neater' a 
degree mental health and vocational rahebilitetion 
couneelore, learning diaebilitiee epecieliete, 
family tharepiete, addiction apecieliete end e 
research, analyst. The facilitiee ere etaffed by 
individual a, many of whom have completed treatment 
comamnltiea like Second Geneeie end have gone on 
for further treining ee mental haelth profeeeionele 
Thie divereity of epecielized ekille pemita the 
. eelective application of group therepy end 
individuel couneeling, educetional end vocetionel 
eervicee. 
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Generally Applicants accepted in 14 through 4 5 yeare old, mala 
and female, without regard for race, ethnic group, or eocioeconomic 
atatua all atriving for the common goal of eelf-reliance at the 
earn* time dlacovering love and aalf-raapact in a family-like 
aatting. 

Second Genoaie ie funded primarily through contractual arrangementa 
with atate and local governmenta. Each funding eource haa ita 
unique eligibility criteria. Supplementary funding ia received 
in the form of caah end in-kind contributione from community baaed 
organizations, churches, and individuala. 

Second Genesis' coet ef fectiveneee might beet be judged by the 
following current compariaonei 

Psychiatric hoapitaliaation averege per diem coet — $300.00 

Incarceration averege per diem coet — $40.00 

Second Genesis per diem coet — $21.00 

At tho proeent time, drug eddiction haa hit epidemic proportiona 
particularly in the northeaatern corridor of our nation. Funding 
aourcae have not been Bbla to eupplement the number of treatment 
bade funded to meet thie emergency. Second GeneeiB ia providing 
treatment currently for eeventeen individuala even though funding 
is not provided rathar than hava them on e waiting liat. 

It is BBtimated that Second GeneeiB will need to reiss from 
community contr ibutione $325,000.00 in order to compeneate for 
underpayment of cliant trsatment coBta and to provide for paymenta 
of cllante in treatmant who era not funded by contrect BourcaB. 

Contributiona may be Bent or additional information may be obtained 
by contacting Second GoneaiB, Inc., c/o Ma. Ruth Cavanagh, Community 
Relatione Coordinator, 1204 Prince Street, Alexandria, Virginia, 
22314, phone number - (703) 683-4610. 

Second GeneeiB meana a new /beginning, a eecond chance, often the 
laat chance for many wU©-V« referred by the courta, agenciee, 
profeBaionala, Bchoola, or who contact Second Geneaia directly. 
Anyone can make roforrala by contacting tha Intake Counselors 
located at the following addreaeoBi Second GeneaiB, Inc., 4720 
Montgomery Lane, Betheada, Maryland, 20814, (301) 656-1545, 
Monday-Friday, 9-5; or Second GonaBia, Inc., 1204 Princa Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia, 22314, (703) 6^-4610, Monday-Friday, 9-5. 
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A Deadly Drug's 
izarre Aftermath 



By Helen Cordcs 

Joinstl SUft Writer 

The three young men would 
have blended perfectly with a 
crowd uf their peers at a high 
school or shopping mall. 

Rob, ui(h a steady gaze and a 
quick grin, seemed the type who 
would be everybody's friend. 
Brad, a gamin-faced biond with 
a ready answer for everything, 
might fiave been the class cut- 
up. And the handsome, broad- 
shouldered Kric looked the Jock, 
lucky with the women. 

Tuday, though, Eric shakes 
uncontrollably as he talks of his 
past two years of heavy PCP 
use. In the past two months, 
Brad has had two seizures. His 
counselors »i the Second (ienesis 
drug rehabilitation center near 
Upper Marlboro blame them on 
five years of PCP use. Hob, after 
almost a year at Second Genesis, 
is Mill trying to shake the stran* 
globoid of PCP, the drug that left 



Last In a series 

him so depressed he couldn't 
leave his house for weeks at a 
time. 

PCP is now (he Washington 
metro area's most popular drug. 
Developed for use as an animal 
tranquilizer, the powerful drug 
commonly causes bizarre, often 
violent behavior in its users. 

Moreover, users inherit a dan- 
gerous legacy. Since PCP re- 
mains stored in the fatty tissues 
of the body and the brain, flash- 
backs, sparked by emotional 
upsets, can occur many years 
after the drug is taken. 

See PCP, Page A7 
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"Yuu know the scary thing " rouses 
Jiinmv Ilt ntlrUVs. an enernetie evheroin 
3<MM»h'i co or Isr.Jies lb- Me n.rrr<> ana 
M.tond Genesis .inu-K 'Y* I Aottder if 
ihese kids will e\ or km rid of lite drug .** 

He sirhs as he reflects »n lh;» llin'e Gene- 
sis res tdenis who hau« j:M told iheir siories 
in a <n<t w*«.i,ed roMn at lie Ipoer Marlooro 
Genesis a'nior "These are the* kids," he 
said quicllv. "These ar the samt- kids in our 
schools and in our streets." 

Yet only a fr iction of ll i J.midi t ds nf coun- 
ty yoolir, Iti'iif! rti >>' na\» serious 
problems with PCI* tun be Ihiuvd at a res; _ 
donoal center, a m ilmutl jo as must 
effective. Rob, Brad, .snd Kin fiiot 1'ieir real . 
names) arc amung in n<iri'nls al the unm 
ly so.ih, r-sid 1 ntlali'mg ;»c-?.»n:eni titer 

It's bit i a v j.fr si., o ib was *.L« p< run 
hi- like* to n MvmU r li.e .unable .f- 
old retells his earl) y-ars at a Prince 
Geor»5"'s high school in aa even Ion* flavored 
witSra .\tar>!uni at tint 

"I u-ed to fc.- r--iH.« i>m i ..is{; and involved 
lb a lol of »p»rls ' villi :"'»b. whose wavy 
brown hair twiflu-* the tollar of his plaid 
Hannvl shirt 

At Iric lt"ip. !>nb s lid-r s;*,ter Wi-.s frv*"g 
dl.'f. rt ni d. Uf.s. and -b d •»•.,!♦• J to ir> PCI', 

I was curtail*," he*yi VI w ai ted in Ik- l.ke 
the older ki.ls." 

Soon, he <;ii ,ked PCP *j»nrik!ed on a mart 
(nana junt 'ihu.llv ilwU Iwittr a week It 
wa-. p ! *'i •' '.n 't ,H si \ «>',." be said often 
mui-h > .. . ... *n li e *■■*<*. t 

Thi* li-i-j..' : i got was kind of hue no- 
where It nv'.- \ -<u numb, when- it»m inuld 
block out reiblv, and be in yotir own little 
Mtrld, "Ri.bs.tij. 

While ft«»b onjo\id school, his . home life 
Mirr.elimes nude escape .illrarti-.r. "rrom 
the time I was Utile to Ihc- time I wa« 10, I 
was in and out nf foster homes," he remem- 
bers 

Calm reserve WMc'ing. R.ibir»mn*. "I vc 
never been too i |'»s« tu ntj pare: U I think 
some problem^ started whin my mother 
divorced my real f«lher. She d It'll me not to 
Koo»'t. and ! wn-iid an\ wa\." he said 

After -itoft'it two yi rs nf s:fv.i!j \'CV 
cd«|tU'd with other drvtis. Hob "j,i>l inlo a bit; 
depression. I ri-ally didn't care about l!ii tjis. 
I just -vanled til stay around the house and 
nut tl>> out." 

Rub bus -tp^nl t!i< last H< n.ontln of his life 
AtSeiWHeneiis. 
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Brad wis U when he fitsl started reRular 
use of PCP. It wds in flvr.lfl.ul supply at his 
Baltimore junior hltf!i schnul, and school 
uf.icaS. Brad believed, d.'Jn'l have t hard* 
lint* tsditude toward the drug. 

"Wlii n I j?ut busted at schoiil. they just 
made me go tu an outpatient ellniv for a little 
wbiie." he said. "I went for fvo wt-ekends. 
ami pr -lended il was d.on^ n.e a iol oi'«ood. 
"Dial w av; thev sti-pped m.tkirm inc ««," 

He continued heavy use of ptT. "K very- 
lime, I josl wanli'd to dn more and more, * 
Brad recalled. The strength of t he drug, 
though, would frighten Km. 

"l)netl;:ic, I got really high. ! came home, 
and all of a sudden, I Marled .sw inging at ray 
grandmother," he said. 

His grandparents, whu have raised Bt»d, 
wi-re eonfus"d and anguished. And Brad 
trior, to ijuil PCP and the uthiT drugs he 
used, intludiii'4 pot. atid. and eocalne. But 
when he gave them up, he found, he'd start 
thinking uf his problems, and give in again to 
the escape. 

When Brad cumc tu Second Genesis last 
November, ho had lugged five year* of 1'CP 
use. Siitej cqmlrsg, he. has had two ipiteptir- 
typv> sii/ures. 



Sometimes af.cr Krlc had do in lot of 
PCI', he wtmid tr> <o teardov n tn-rsand try 
to cl.iitb up them, he recall, "I \m <M Kel su 
numb frvu;i the PCP. I f< Il I bad to moee 
tniund real fast and make rotiUU with my 
body wltbsomeiliing." he cxplaho d. 

Eric, whnjust tonird 30, has an easy smile 
and expres>ive brown eyci. AlJ^hoii'.'b the 
room Is warm and sunny, Ibe ri^bt side of bis. 
body shakes markedly. 

His sentences are ntshed and jagged as he 
rt'inenilvr.s passing .out fur srvetal hours In 
the woods near bis school nft.T smoking 
PCP. "Most uf my friends just ?eft :oe be- 
cao.se I wouldn't wake up. TSie nesi day. thi-y 
told nn>, 'hey man, you just About died yes- 
terday.'" 

" lie would vi a nt to stop, bi.t c< llMi'l resist 
the limb of 11"' druc "I w.iul.'J i<ty.i to the 
limit .ill iIk- time." l!rit lee^lled, ssii'.it 
.standing out on his for.'liead 

A late stiirter with drocs ,-unotii: h, peers. 
Erie said he didn't use dnig< uji'il new .is » 
high *eh.ml >cui..r. Gniwli.4 op i'-i •> tonioitt- 
ablv Pnnr- GtMrVe's iieighboi liiM.il, he .said 
fie w',is "siHiiletl real had." 

When ho utartod taking Pi p anil other 
druj.s. which flowed f.vt l.v .it h". m i:ool. Kric 
started sU'ulitiS to buy iiij.v il:«.;"v "1 M.irh 
ed s'.e.i ,: ig!ik.' era/j from m> |i.k.t.!:»," be 
said. "1 got real su-aky." 

"It's strange," he said, shading his head 
and for ling the words out. "My parents have 
always beea bVhindmo. They really love 
me.'' 

Eric's eounselors at Genesis he has 
passed out twice In bis first month at the 

conW 

_ . } — 



Some former PCP users wao ar.; tryou to brc&k the hob;: at 
Second Getr.Jvis. 
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Ex-t-'aroin Addict: PCP 
Users 'Out of Control' 



By Helen Cordes 

Jourwl Staff Uriifr 

Even at the height of her addiction to heroin, 
Mary Finn said she was always aware of her 
actions. But with' the kids on PCP she sees as 
director of the Second Genesis drug treatment 
center near Cpper Mariboro,*Finn senses that 
they are often " totally out of eomrol." 

**l knew a girl with PIP problems who used to 
siy she saw people coming her in hoods. One 
day sftc walked off a roof." Finn said, "Was this 
kid in control? I don't think so." 

Similarly. Jimmy Hendricks, who oversees the 
five area Second Genesis centers, remembers "a 
guy who was going to cut up his mother with a 
bottle because lie thought she was the devil;" 

PCP. a powerful street drug that is currently 
the most popular drug in the county, often causes 
"a complete break with re a lit v. "explained 
Hendricks. The phenomenon makes treatment 
for PCP users a confusing, frustrating, and tedi- 
ous task 

Hendricks, a stubby, enthusiastic man who has 
won national recognition for his work in PCP 
treatment, believes that treatment at residential 
centers may provide the only effective help. 
"The outpatient clinics are at a real disadvan- 
tage," he said. 'There's just not near enough 
contact with the pnticnt." 
'.Hendricks sadly points out that the Upper 
Marlboro facility is the only residential center 
for both Prinee George'* and Montgomery coun- 
ties. Its f>8 residents, he said, represent only a 
small number of area youngsters who abuse 
PCP 

"It's too bad, because we're still cheaper than 
jail, or placement in a restitution program, for 
drug offenders,*" be s.iid of Second Genesis, 
which is supported by federal, stale, and county 
funds. 

PCP treatment at' Second Genesis combines 
counseling and |/ccr encounters with exercise 
and ii ■'■•■ulate'' diet that adds ascorbic acid 
supplements a.nd cranbeny juice and restricts 
caffein iteJ Jrnkv 
* Ail Second Genesis resH»r.!s cooperate in tak- 
ing respurjsibil i> far much of the center'* day-to- 
day workings md'iJirii* tin* cooking, t Waning, 
and some atiH,u.isttdtion. rhe\ ft/low a regular. 



ed schedule, and disciplinary measures are "de- 
signed not just to punish, but to learn from 
mistakes," said counselor Ian MacAgy. 

Hendricks said his treatment formula has 
resulted in success in the county, and in clinics in 
other states. But he also added that a lack of 
research has "left a tot of unknowns" about PCP 
treatment. 

Although the. drug has been growing in popular- 
ity since 1975, the drug is still considered 
relatively new. The drug is too new, for example, 
to have produced ex-addicts who return as drug 
counselors, as have Hendricks, MacAgy, and 
Finn. Ex-addicts, Finn said, often inspire a cru- 
cial trust in drug users. 

The same lack of knowledge trips up users, and 
the parents and teachers who are in daily obser- 
vation. 

"Kids still don't realize howjiangerous it is," 
said MacAgy. Users are often attracted by a 
sense of power and control that PCP creates. 

But the odd, rebellious, and violent behavior 
that is a byproduct of the drug Is typically misdi- 
agnosed as "general acting out." Finn said. Adds 
Hendricks, "when a kid exhibits that behavior, 
it's usually marked down as 'disruptive behav- 
ior."* 

Finn cited some of the deceptive earmarks of a 
PCP user. "The user tends 10 be vety hostile, 
very rebellious; cursing at mother, not answer- 
ing, that kind of thing. They riiight respond with a 
blank stare. They don't give a damn 1 , and they 
say it openly," she said. 

Second Genesis counselors respond to these 
systems with an individualized program of coun- 
seling and group encounter, Whilo the treatment 
is long and difficult, it's usually met with suc- 
cess, 

Second Genesis provides GKD high school 
equivalent}' training, and other vocational train- 
ing. Hendricks said, adding that several .Second 
Genesisfesirieots are pending college. 

Ke'.'ti' .'S of Second Genesis residents have 
also formed a support group culled "Friends of 
Second Genesis." Finn >aid. ontf gather to dis- ' 
cuss t;iu el.ects of PCP* and other drug on tiieir 
children v>rl family. She said U'licernud parents 
could learn more by cjlling .)f.h- Ih™, or calling 
' the Second Genesis speaker s bureau at CSJMHIO. 
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ksr&rae Reported 



Th* us. *f rev » m tx« 

rlM la Prince George i Coua- 

That is lha b#U*f ml Tb*r*M 
M Hr*wn*. if . chairman of 
the County's Addictions AaVv- 
aary Coun.il and e*mput*f 
acienusl fot Planning He- 
March Corporation. a*d 
Jmh U tUndnrks, w 
chairman *f th* Advisory 
Council and regional ikicw 
af atoand Genesis. Inc. 

Brtmr ««**•« lhoi ilw ha* 
bMA • recent iricrea** «n •-**• 
iwbn m inwU •* persona 
charged with marrufactunn*; 
th* dmc * lh* counly 

ralune* huvv b**n 



th*drug|plh*< 

rcr isfWatu 

(•una 1 in Tifflpt 



iTa-npleHdls. [auric* 

Heights >nd Uurtl he Mid. . 

Tram lh» mcreastd man- 
ufacturing of PCP, one can 
Maun* th*i there i» nuw RIOT* 
Kr on th* ati»*u." Brown* 
added. 

IruVmalion h«« • 
sulpeltonl C*U***linK P f( >* 
gram In lb* County shew* lhat 
ajmaat 30 patrvni M *U eaM* 
art primary PCP users, •» 
rmphMocd. StaUstic- from • 
Imp, residential pnnnwn in 
tKa C*unty indicates 7» per- 
cent of lb* patients ara alM 
primary l"CP u*er* 

Ibnwne «od tin* jncn a-H'd 
um ol K*l' comes sftrr xw- 
al jnn of whs* sppeared lo 
be. a lajicnnK olf of us* of lha 
druj: in ll>e County 

Um noted ihul in >f7G th* 
IVdcrai Drug Enforcement 
Administration csllcd the 
Wishing* area ' ll.o K? 
capttal of the country " Hy 
PJ79. il hail droppud 
ptaca. 

Browna b*rLt«vr» theru may 
ha an up*»M>)C m lha u»a *J 
rCf during thu current rwr* 
ikxi becnuse U m o»k- ol the 
cheap** drugs «o msruifac- 
(.lira and buy II *i*t> w ieUv 
tiwlyrwy lomaka." 

Th* re*cc»irrenca of K'P ia 
frightening U> Urowna snd 
Hendricks, That * bacauM of 
Lha lang-renf>* offset* of lha 
drug «*> us*?« * 

"Evidence indicates thru 
tin* substance ta chemwslly, 
pharmacologically and ba- 
havmrailv uWuxt from other 
Cbitsfra of p>rcho-*u»r ctun 
|»mhkI» aiwJ V* mCiniUl* 
Uian LbD," Urowtic »ay» 

\\»ih cKronic um of PC'f - 
I hroa or mcr c l imo» a * «*k foe 
a nuotmuin of m mmil'w - i' 
rwu bv«ti r» frf*u-d Ikil il may 
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mcvn*- La *orm ttudata A warn 
bund rCf u»ct» wtri Ukm* 
barcan as a method of reduc- 
ing th* wllulfuwai tyntptoma 
of PCP abuse 

PCP rcrruuw w tha uacf'i 
tyatem conndcrably kmyer 
than any other known dma;, 
llvndrirka mhI. adding, no 
maxbeauon Km toulry ro- 
MjrMdtbtcffartaaiPCP. 

A aother fearful upoct of . 
PCP if ka ability I* produca • 
acniMfihrviiM; l«nn of p»Jf- 
clioaia fodowtii^ uau which can 
kaM fraM four to lis w«cfci or 
kminw, 

"TVta piyehoab ia cha/nc- 
U-rucd by U-r M p|anunnrf of 
tb* cardinal ntfna al achuo- 
phrvrua and unprodkubU ar 
grvaarM or withdraw*! behav- 
ior. >> 

"Kr Wa» no equal in 0a 
ability (o praduca brief psy- 
choai* nearly indi»tin«uiah- 
abla from achiiophrcnta, 
tlrowiie Haled 

I kown* and 1 leod/icks hav* 
found that 'TCI' umti display 
da p rc M iM, apuiion. hnalil- 
tly and beliii>*rviiro and aro 
uiuibto to eujw wilh thai *b> 
manda and e»rHxtoliona oi 
•true lured, Intenstva iherapy 
rritunvn } ' 

Ihitt rraull* in \Mt nalivnla 
re4 bi mit abk- In lak«! |Wirt in 
aUntntrd jyjialiiltiation pro- 

Hut Jlendmli* ami ftrowna 
have ffiuiidlh.il »uch pain-nli 
"CAtn partwtnalo in ihcrupy if 
ipccuil iramini; u conduck-d 
h* *talt *nd Mher clu-nta lo 
riuibu I hem art' of I he aji^- 
cul n«.d» of IH'P rlwnla. 
Jlrcrculion and a njK-ciai iln-t 
to nwioaoliio I'd' out of ihe 
chenl'l ijritcin wvro found to 
bo a heneficial llitrrapcutic 
LooJ ' It m oiinili.iw»"d Uuil ■ 
prt^run of tuppnrt and reui- 
farcvmmt muil he rrroviuVd 
wulun lha trfilnK-nl aetlinr; 

S.-cond Griwsia f«~o«l m 
un««liiiK rt-T |i«thiiU lhat a* 
lha effect* of th* drug wor* 
•If. pati*nu U<cam* more 
awure of the Irrnlmenl pro- 
rmm and lha uVnuwda °" 
liicm lu parttri|Mlc. 

They found lliot dunng 
irt-fltmcnt, clients often -bo 
< .kiii> »n| wtk. nl f<* rt^ull« and 
uji-aI wlien tiny ilid not to- 
spund evtn though off ill* 
dniR 

Hendrtcka crr.phnaued lhat 
tt i« irKTB|>ciitK- tii help a 
cli»f>l under»»*nd 'hot any 
nn! jn^ memory Ion or 



ar*J yvam until the per^m 
aicain U.<e\» ''njirmal" after 
diicrjauinuing uae af lha druR, 
ttnMmr a.iai 

During itii » pvnod Ihc pcr- 
aon may *shibit ipoeth prob- 
krma, memorr loas, Ihinkmh 
dtataeden, jn r wniality cfvan- 
gd, a/uiety, aerere dt'iirra- 
uon, auiraid and honiKtifcil 
tendencie*. according lo lien* 
dnckt. 

He a»ud Wl* iKiiiwrily af- 
ferta th* "nifbiT" or "uilv- 
Cretion" •enters in lha brain 
and has been demonstrated to 
IncremM sensilivily to sons** 
lions such as Jirhi and M«ind. 
. It idnoafftt'lii llw cenliTH thai 
control crnutiunal cspressinn. 
sgCW sajaay vUion. hearing 
and malar mminKnl, 

llrnwnu aud liendnckx 
found that the avcrag* abuser 
in their population study used 
PCP airnosl daily for five or 
sU years. Il r* an acr«'|>te<l 
fact lhat • typical "street 
doM" is *stirnaji<d st & nulb- 
gram*, accardiiig to Hend- 
ricks. 

He said that "we are ah 
ready familiar with lbs im- 
mediate effects of PCP caused 
by suchdeMge. 

"Il i* a proven fart lhat over 
several mouth* of chn*Uc IVI' 
um, (he user's intake in- 
creases ta 300 rrtfl or more 
per day, Th* afler-efferta as- 
sarialod with llus type of 
conatutiption i* nunJ bo»:- 
ehn«." 

Hendricks said "perhaps 
an* <of lha moat romrirkahle 
dtllerencea belwren ihone 
who luive used I1T and tho** 
who hav* never u*ed it is lb* 
greater involvemenl of PCP 
uarra in poly-dniK aliUM." 

This la breauM- K'P users 
, may be higesting otlter dr\ii;s 
In an effort to reduce the 
psychic and emotional dis- 
tress which they are experv 



sjnirh prohlrni rt nw>M lihHy 
t PCP-rvlaUil <->ent nnd +v\ 
wiually reverse itself met 

"Loved ones of s palienl 
eilher find »t hard to accept or 
are unaware i»f trie f.icl il .n 
i«\en ilmuM • p.ilienl i« i«ff 
JVI* ihc afu\eff« ls enn ami 
do liitt Irorn solcr.il irsmihi tr« 
several years \»llm»in« di»- 
omiinued h4 ' Ihis *ul>. 
•uner," lln-y n<»tol Tin 1 Iwn 
Ust eight su-jis ihjl con I*.' 
taken tosld PCP patients! 

1. AH programs should have 
a referral file; a ranrre '»f 
seoirti> esi>t i* cut U- d»'»i'l- 
1 op. 1 within Iht' riaiuuunily 
which can provulr assistance 
t* service workers hivini: 
probh'nw with 1*1*1' uhu«vr* 

'i. Tin-ro js n in>-l for 
MUblishm^ an esclusive pro- 
gram fur lh* Ireatmenl uf Iff 
abusers to nmre (vrlojualely 
addr«*ss their uin«|«i'' mitfs. 

3, Thero ahmlld 1k< inojx-r^- 
lion and coordination between 
community agrncies and pri- 
vate ctli/ena x» t'»al evervone 
may leurn almut Iht' iKohlt'm* 
of I'd' abuM. 

4. All mental liertlth, drug 
abuse treatment, rrimmsl juv 
liev. jr»whialrK. nuthcnl and 
ofurat)on.il agt-ne m*s r-lxmld 
bv provided tnurunr; in tne 
latest PCP techniques con- 
errninit treatment, dttet'tion, 
dvtoaifH'iilina.t'te 

b. Ml branches of the irK*dm 
should ho provided with u|«- 
to-dal* infomuilion on PCP 
and relalixl servwi'* An in- 
formed politic is (lie best 
weapon ttrward wsrdinr; nff an 
epidemic 

6. If s prevention effort is lo 
w«irk before the Mim-I nf a 
(HxMrtem «ilh ITI'. I.ntuke*. 
-community agencies, and 
achsubi must he eclucnlcd on 
lha proijU'nis of PCP al>u*t* 

7, ' Hasic medical, nhychrv 



. Ic€ i f aj, and treatment infor- 
Snon -boul PCP should ho 
Inclwleil dunn,? ™J uwrvKe 
Uainmt: for Ireuliin-nl i».rson- 

M fha Addiction. Advisory 
Council of Prime Givrge s 
CatnlY «h.«iW «-'" l "» h * 
Spec«.lT.Ji»*»«ft.|od.>wn»- 

r2t, th* Utest ITI' 'nlontuv 
lian to •» concerned. 
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hoap Thrills Net 
[ recurring Violence 



On (he «trr«i H i eellei "tntm" f 
K\V or ".••fill." lit real iimi h 
fCV. pW>riWM». m (Nepal •>•« 
i hit proton* auarre, tften rMeal 
heluvtrr. In PriMt OtMr'i Canity, 
o(v<U\t if) Hi hi* hi i MctM eat* 
oVmk 

pMhr bfCMM K ia cbtep en* 
•Irntlfuf, PCP !i the e( eh**, 
irHlna for i relatively faaxpeftilia 
.km per aunrt. •rrerrfiap te Ll. 
Anuum A Lea. bearf af the Prince 
fe<wpV« C/ynty Petto* »lc* nwd 

fhit .ramparts wlch f 1 J#a la f2.Na 
in kiiwp for meat**, tttc iru* aaav 
|jf nlth pmfnu«uli, rate miner* 
it* pi hen who cm attar* It. Herein. 
\3li Ua. nut f I.2M la tl.lM aa 
uunro datrnrfinft M the iireneth 



A $10 gram of PCP, 
whan sprinkled on 
• Joint, will product 
at Jaast ona or two 
high Itvtl dos+s, 
authorities say. 



Hut matt PC P parthaie* in mi4t 
b» de (jram, a w-caite* "4m* ear' 
(n- *ta A r*»m af PCP, »he« tariff- 
kl.-d oa i mirtjaene cigarette, or 
>mt " will arovio *i let* ana ar 
do«e*. even n Kick knelt, hivet- 
HuiIom *ay 
The rrltlitely cheia. iwl tinter 
i!,Mll ..'ferw] ay PtP hat meant 
ifi nirm'TH'i pupularlty. a* rtOettH 
tn utr wutiii of Sernnrf tottesle. a 
•in>\> frhib.l»ij'lon clinic la taper 



Marlhere Accere*lpf la regleail 
flrectar JtMai M. HfMrkh. f.r if 
af Mi currant a patkau at SateM 
Geneiii, PCP it Ute faverht a - rag, 

Thames M. trewne, it. chain*** 
af the coaely'e Aettctle* Aa> Ijerr 
Cowed, echeei that flae*Jag. ^Tht 
ereMem l« cettka* wana ami w*r*e 

dratfofch^a^tfi^'itkaii,''"* 

•eth •rafcipeclalliU h*v* «*» • 
thin In the race tat* lha age af fra- 
«ar*t PCP uteri. 

Taa im i aawiitriljr i» iprtaeHftg 
la ywmger pea**, w it to aat mki» 
me* mi far ll year aMi en*) ll year 
•lit ta uka II Ae* whereat mft*eTe 
elm white* wen? the primary inert 
la the em, POP "hat new lafiliritew 

See PCP, Papa AT 

$ , - / » . ; i y j 





fII!feHIlEfflII!i*»HI 
UglH&gf&'L'SrH 
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PCP drug use here termed 
epidemic 



Jyf.TrT.^ — *M*7- to»*to*rC7to*mW*itoto4»*«»«toi T«% Mtan i* * .win W 

7«H!^^l^J«»£r£SS iMfttt^ftlltoMlliMriMtotell ^Mm9fm*ltelr T»«* I* r*mr*iUM. 



^TT^T^gTTJ^ _ ifcfc.*to^tototo«Mff«MtoMirt£tf 1 fill, <ii lljM»yto*^>toitoMlr -hrvn u< *» n^iim 

lAii!?^^^ f&.mmmmm***m*mmmfm mmmm^mSMm$mWmm*m iMii«iNikMMMiKim«>«^' 

Pvtouftr it to ntoto* toMMMtn «to. itoJ J™/**!***? T^MjfM !' !L*^ <^ 
tV^M towt. UtormM W tot miVi Ail* jg" L ftS^jSSfftJ^SSm . 

ImtlMmj Cam*. *lm»m*mt ■ mMm* mm m$mm. mm mam mmm mtm» i 



PCP?'|Hx|toMtol K ton itonatot 



«Tbwnrtitototoitoto^itotoiilto<ro» m i«to*|li)rtolP3tor«lwto. w»iin» twit to* new » ttoto m i 
i tmi <t mm *, itototol lltolMto |ufc totoitoAfe «4tofc totototo mmmn torn t& tor mm* tow *•* •* *** 
■■tow 1 to^ toto, jto tot »f«to t tow gStoSiyJSSS toS» «» 
^J^*!^.*!S^ » gantofrt tor ^-^^ 

— ' " A . 



~*~ g ~'*ZZlZ^ m ^ FlMI lito jtoMtoWtoj ■irfill MtWIOTrvJ-™-". 

■ v. - — — „ - & ?j^. IlUI Ij l fJ» jffi;ffl •Uto*atoMlMtoMto«MiaiHtosto« _ ** * * * »«H *im to tmmmniMim to 

MfHtwiirr ^Ur.rtffcMtotoMlMftwl JWHKKSKSV^^ **ttm«a«t*Mii»Httor«to*«toi to* W m *w •* Ito^Jcki .itoutoto 

to* «torl mtmt ktodf, HI totot to**. •yjJS^KIl^to to* ami - - 9mm utf to* Mto to to* torn* ^^^!fJi£*^f^Ji^' P» 

- • t«to to FC? fcm toiwl iw to m» to Mntoto GwMto tfcati fCP fetor tor to us {^n^, muma* H««tki, m4 ttmtu to 

■ — ■> — • — ■ — **- tmo, ttautot « At FtotoM to «rto to tafcruto: • 



^•TJ.«.£^^«--to,^ SXStojS?^^*^^ ^!£^ to 2^^toT^ii 

P i C .,l.-|t M iiibtoltototolWrMWi htotorHtoKt toJt^H 

^r.r^toi^^ 

to IW to...^o^^ w .3^ ^atts^^^ crt---«--^,.. 

yaM totor tolliml trtttKMt iMiatoMi tor KP 

' *\ -L X X Mrt {TNP. M9^> ttoMaitoul irnkw, 
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Bi^ Profits Lure 
Makers of Drug 



By Stephen Dees* 

The Illegal drug PCP is easily 
produced and Ireme ndouily 
profitable There's always the 
danger of arreil, but I hat's a 
risk many unscrupulous en* 
trepreneur* In i he area appar- 
ently are willing to lake. 

Id 1171. the federal Drug En- 
forcemeat Admlnlatraiion 
labeled the Washington metro- 
politan area the PCP capital of 
the country Today said DEA 
spokesman David Hoover, the 
Washington area atlll ranks 
among the lop three eilies in 
production of the mood-altering 
drug, along with Detroit and Los 
Angeles. 

Within the Washington area, 
Prince George's County heads 
Ihe Hit of places where PCP Is 
made and consumed. 

"Prince George's seems to 
have more green (PCP) than 
other jurisdictions" such as 
Montgomery County and loca- 
tions in northern Virginia, ac- 
cording to Ll Anthony A Leo, 
hrad of ihe County Police vice 
squad 

PCI' Is big business. Involving 



J 



Second li a aerie* 

"tremendous, tremendous profit 
margins 1 /' Leo a aid -in a recent 
interview. A chemist, far in- 
stance, can convert |50t worth of 

- raw materials into 30 pounds of 
the finished PCP product, with a 
street value of 1190.000. 

PCP. moreover. Is eaay to 
make. All It takes, say Leo and 
other law enforcement officials. 
Is a high school knowledge of 
chemistry and "a few bottles 
and a few buckets." The simple 
formula has been published in 
several alternative newspapers, 
Hoover said. 

The chemicals needed to pro- 
duce PCP. iuch as ether, are 
fairly cheap. And they are 
plentiful In the Washington area, 
since a large number of legiti- 
mate chemical companies are 

located here, In fact, said Hoov- 
Sea PCr, Page At 



PCP: Simple Formula 



Pram Page A I 

er, ample supplies may account 
for the prevalence of PCP In the 
area. 

Plperldlae, the Immediate 
precursor of the drug, is the 
most expensive ingredient, sell- 
ing on the black market for 
l),300 a pint. The %ame ingredi- 
ent Is sold by legitimate pharma 
ceullcal companies for only $60 a 
pint. 

But PCP manufacturers 
prefer to pay the black market 
price because a rcc< it law re* 
strict* legitimate iaies of piperi- 
dine and requires companies to 
supply the DE A with lists of cus- 
tomers 

The lucrative business of 
making PCP has its danders — 
dangers which can p^ove fatal 
Drug rlpoffs and fights amnntr 
dealers over turf make uoirnte 
an ever present ruk And the 
manufacture of the drug — ai 
though within the rtach of a high 
school chemist — can lead to 
explosion and death. 



That is what happened last 
July 2, when two brothers died in 
an explosion at their mother's 
Cheverly..home. The mother was 
out of town when her two sons — 
Ronnie D. .Sprouse. 2-1, of Riva 
and Ray W Sprouse Jr , 35, of 
Kentland— were "cooking," or 
preparing PCP. As they added 
ether to the mixture, Ihe volatile 
chemical Ignited, causing an 
explosion that killed Ihe brothers 
Instantly and did $00 ,000 damage 
to Ihe dwelling. 

PCP producer* also face the 
danger of getting caught. Last 
year County Police raided seven 
PCP labs throughout Ihe county, 
arresting 42 persons and seizing 
amounts of PCP with an estimat- 
ed street value of 1391.000 All 42 
suspects are still awaiting trial 

The Phanloni motorcycle 

Jiang, moil of whose member* 
fve in the rounly, Mere a major 
target of the Count) Police vice 
squad. A four month investiga- 
tion Involving the use of a wire- 
tap culminated last Au*. 27 at 7 



p.m. when police raided 10 ad- 
dresses, Including Ihe Phnnlom 
clubhouse at 1113 Clovls Ave In 
Bradbury Heights Raw Ingredl- 
entf^tised tu make PCP, along 
wllh Ihe finished product, other 
illegal drugi and a iaree number 
of rifles, shotguns and handguns 
were seised In Ihe raids. Twenty 
persons were taken Into custody , 
and later arrests thai year 
brought (he-total of arrested 
Phantoms Io30. 

Last year's biggest lab raid 
look place Nov. 10 al a residence 
at 3707 Tuckerman Si . In River- 
dale. Police seised large 
amounts of PCP, from its Initial 
stages of production lo I ho fin- 
ished product, worth a street- 
value of f 175,000. Quantities of 
cocaine and more than li.ooo In 
cash were alio confiscated, five 
persons were arm led 

Police and drug counselors 
say ll is Impossible to estimate 
Ihe total number of PCI' produc 
ers or users 
Thufadty The I'sen 
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Tht use of PCP is on tha riit in Prlnca George's 

County. 

That is the belief of Thooas M. Brovnc, Jr., chclrsir. 
of tha County's Addictions Advisory Council and computer 
scientist for Planning Rasaarch Corporation, and Jamas B. 
Handricks t vica chairman of the Advisory Council and regional 
director of Second Genesis, Inc. 

Irowna notes thet there has been a recent increese in 
the number of arrests of persons charged with »anuf acturing 
the drug in the county. 

PCP leboretories heve been found in Laurel, Temple Hi,Us 
and District Heights, he says. 

"From this increased menuf ecturlng of PCP, one can assume 
that there is now more PCP on the streets ," according to Browne. 

Information from e local outpetient counseling program 
tn thacmwty shows thet almost 20 percent of the clients are 
now primary PCP users, he emphasises. Stetistics from e 
, large, residentiel program in the County indicetes 29 percent 
of the clients are elso primery pCP users. 

Browne says this increased use of PCP comes after 
several vears of what appeared to be a tapering off of use 
of the drug In the Countv. 

He notes that in 19"6 the Federal Drug Enforcement 
^ministration called the Washington area "the PCP Capitol 
Jt tho ccuntrv." B\ 19"?, It had dropped to third place. 

irowne believe* there na* be an unswin* in the use o r 
n P Juriru the ,urr-?nt recei*ion because "it is one ot the 
_ieip.»«: Jru;i to nanutacture and bu\ It il«o li relative^ 
»• 1 i • i vH e , " ie - i « 
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Pag* 2 

News Release 

rep 

January II, 1912 

"Evidence indicates that this substanca Is chemically, phsraa* 
cologlcelly and behavlorally distinct froa othar classas of 
psych oactlve coapounds and is infinitely worse than LSO," Browna 
says . 

With chronic usa of PCP •* thraa or more tlaas a week for a 
minimum of six aonths it has baan raportad that it say raqulra 
savaral weeks to savaral yaars until tha parson again faals 
•normal* aftar discontinuing usa of tha drug," grown* says. 

During this parlod tha parson may •xhibit spaach problems, 
aaaory lost, thinking disorders, personality changes , anxiety, 
savara depression, suicidal and hoaicidal tendencies end periods 
of samel is, according to Hendricks. 

He says PCP primarily affacts the "higher" or •'integration/' 
centers in the brain and has been demonstrated to increase 
sensitivity to sensations such as light and sound. It elso 
affects the centers thet control eaotlonal expression, aggression, 
vision, hearing and aotor aoveaent. 

Brown and Hendricks found that the average abuser in tholr 
populstion study used PCP almost dally for five or six years. It 
is an accepted fact that a typical "street dose" 1* estlaated at 
S aillgrsas, according to Hendricks. 

He says that "we are already fsmllier with the iiunedlete 
effects of PCP caused by such dosage. 

, "It is a proven fsct that over several aonths Of chronic PCP 
usa, tho user's intake Increases to 200 ag or more per day. The 
efter effects associated with this type of consumption is mind- 
boggling," according to Hendricks and Browne. 

Hendricks says "perheps one of the most remarkable differences 
between those who have used PCP end those who have never used it Is 
the greater involvement of PCP users in polydrug abuse." 

This is because PCP users aay be ingesting other drugs in en 
etfort to reduce the psychic and emotional distress which they are 
experiencing. In some studies it was found PCP users were taking 
heroin ss a method of reducing the withdrawal symptoms of PCP abuse. 

Tho long terra affects of PCP are frightening, says Hendricks. 
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page 3 

Newt Release 

PCP 

January II, 1912 

)PCF reaeln* la the user's system considerable longer than 
toy other known drug, ht say*, adding, no medication has totally 
reversed the effects of»PCP. 

Another fearful ispict o£ PCP is In ability to product ■ 
■chirophrtnifor* psychosis following uae which can reafat from 
four to six weeks ot longer. 

"This paychosla It characterized %Y the appearance of the cardinal 
signs of schizophrenia and unpredlctabla aggressive or withdrawal 
behavior. 

"PCP. his no equal In Us ability to produce brief psychosis nearly 
Indistinguishable from schizophrenia according to noted KP authorities, 
Irowne says. 

To date the treatmant of PC? clients in drug programs "his 
received limited attention," Hendricks notes. 

Irowne and Hendricks have found thit "PCP users display 
deprttsion, agitation, hostility and belligerence and are unable to 
copa with the demands and expectations of structered, Intensive 
therapy regimen." 

This rtsults In PCP patlants not balng able to take pari In 
standard rthabllltatlon programs. 

lut Mandrlcks and Irowna have found thai such patients "can 
partlclpata In therapy If special training Is conducted for 
•taff and othar clients to make them awara of tha spaclal naads of 
PCP cllants. Racreatlon and a spaclal diat to ■•tabollxa PCP out 
of tha client's system were found to ba a banaflclal tharapautlc 
tool.- It It emphasized that a prograa of support and reinforcement 
sott bt provldtd within tha treatment sattlng. 

Stcond Gan.sls foundyl* traatlng PCP patlants that as tha 
tfftcts of tht drug wore off. petlents became more aware of tha 
trtatmant progre* and tha demands on fram to participate. 

The* found that during treatment cllants often becoma Impatient 
for result* anu >P*at when thev did not respond even though off the 
Jrug. 

o 
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»age 4 

News Release 
PCt 

January II, 1912 

-Hendricks eaphesizes "that it it therapeutic to halp a cliant 
understand that any existing aeaory lose or speech problem is 
■o«t likely a PCP ralatad event and will usually ravarsa Itself 
ovar tiava. 

"Loved ones of a patLent aithar find it hard to accapt or ara 
unaware of tha fact that avan though a patiant li off tCt tha 
efter-effects can and do last from several Months Co savaral yaars 
following discontinued usa of this substance," thay not*. 

Tha two list sight steps that tan ha takan to aid PCP patients: 

1. All programs should hava a rafarral file; a ranga of services 
exist or can ba davalopad within tha community which can provide 
assistanca to service workers having problems with PCP abusars. 

2. Thara is a naad for establishing an exclusive program for tha 
treatment of PCP abussrf to aora adequately address thair uniqua 
naadt . 

3. Thara should ba cooparation and coordination between community 
agencies and prlvata cltlxens so that avaryona aay laarn about tha 
problems of PCP sbusa. 

4. All mental haalth, drug abuss traataant, criminal justice, 
psychiatric, aadical snd aducational aganciai should ba providad 
training in tha latest PCP techniques concarning traataant, detection, 
datoxiftcat ion. ate. 

S All brtnchM of tha madia should ba providad with up-to-date 
Information on PCP and'related ssrvicas* An informad public is our 
bast weapon towards warding off an apidaaic. 

ft. If a pravantion affort is to work bafora tha onsst of a problaa 
with PCP, families, costaunity agancias. and schools must ba aducated 
on tha problems of PCP sbusa, 

Basic aadical, phrenological . and traataant information about PCP 
should bo included during any inservice training for treatment 
personne 1 , 

3. The Addictions Xdvisorv Council of Prince George's Countv should 
establish « Special Task Force to disseminate the latest PC? 

intoruation to all concerned. 

a 
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~- =^~ UlrtiUb Ji>U*l*m &*n*U 



' January 29, 1982 



The Honoreble Piuli Hewkins 
Chairman 

Subcoaalttae on Investigations 

«nd Genarel Oversight 
Root 4230, Dlrkaen Senate Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Madame Chairman: 

Thank you for including ay stateaent In Jh« record of the 
Subcommittee's hearing on "Drug Abuse In The Amaricen School 
System" conducted on January 27, 1982. 

In addition to ay statement I would vary mu«h «PP™ Uc * 
the lndusiok of three eddltlonal docuemte in the heering 
r.Jnr3 Tht? •re < (I) e report by the Netional Inetitute on 
Srug r Abu.^ ^ December Ul Coaamnity Correspondent. Group 
Conference held in Atlanta. Ce.i (2) a decent report P«P*«d 
b^the Detroit, Michigan. Buraeu of Substance Abuse; end <3) * 
rLort to SubcoamltterMinority eteff from the Oivieion of 
luEet.nce Abu.e Service, of the New York Stete Office of Alco- 
hol lea end Substence Abuee. 

Thank you for your assistance in this matter. 

With bast regerds, 



Edwerd M. KenneTTy 



Enclosures: .thro© 
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A Import fro* The national Znetltute On Drug Abuaa 



TWe aumraary highllghte fha major points reported during tha Deoember lfil 
Community Corrvpoodaota Group Confer enoe hald in Atlanta, Georgia^ 

• Barpjn oontlnuaa to ba tha major drug ebuet problem raportad by Haw 
York City and WeaNngton, OC. 

a Pa and Plueg i abuaa oontlnuai in Chicago/ at. Louis, Buffalo. New 
Jersey, aad Fhfladatohia. Inttaatora in Detroit, MiimeepoUa, and 
DeHea point to Ts and Blues abuee amarfinf in their fftti«a. 

a Itlanri iPdfaattta raport inaraaaing problems with oooalno. 

• UxMto* drugs ara eaustag problama m Chioago, St. touto, 
Ml e n eapohs , Pnoante, and Seattle, partloalarty among youth. 

a tonora of I MP transfers ereated pubUo oonoarn In Chicago, Seattle, 
/ rhoante, Denver, and Miami whan paraoti oiraoUtad lattars warning 

that oartoon tattooa on tha itraat contained LSD. That* ruraon 
ttmad out to ba without substance, however. 



InmoSy^ Wrfftilf^Tta? * ***** Pho * nUt 8-1 0Uv ° f 840 

Data aonaatton problama ara inaraaaing dua to tha ohanga from direct 
Fadaral support to programs to blook grants. 
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1. HEROIN AB081 COKTINUE3 TO BB A MAJOR PROBLEM W NEW YORK 
CTTY AHP WASHIHOTOW. D.C.~ ^ 

FIw Indicators (heroin related overdose deathe, heroin emergency room mentions, 
treatment edraisskxw for primary heroin abuse, heroin price and purity data, and 
treatment population profllei) reflected the level of heroin abuse In several of the 
CCG cities, with New York City and Washington. a& reporting dramatic changes 
In each category. 

(1) Heroin Overdose Deaths Increased In Six Cities 

New York City experienced a 13 percent increase in overdose deaths Aw to 
intravenous weotlsm between ltto and 1M1, while heroin overdose deaths 
oUmbed from C? m all of ltto to 14 as of September 1911 to Washington, 
D.C. Buffalo reported three heroin overdose deaths. Boston reported four 
herawlelZca' deaths In 1910 and two during the first six months of 1991. 
Los Angelas sew a 14 percent Increase in this category during the last two 
six month periods. San Diego reported a slight continuing mcreese Aring 
1990 and the first half of 1991 (179 end 90 respectively) after a decline In 
1979 to 143 deaths. SI Loom, Hew Orleans. Miami, and Seattle reported 
only one heroin related death' in 1991 in aeon city, while the Dallas rate 
remaned stable at two or three. Phfladolphte siw a decrease in heroin 
related deaths accompanied by an Inefeeee to opiate related mortality. 



(D Heroin Biaergeiiev sVx>m Mentkx^ C ftvToClty 

Wsetrington. OC. lad the DAWN system In emergency room mentions for 
heron with feTeeses reported (19 perosnt of sll emergency room cases in 
the city), representing m 93 percent increase over 1N0 figures. Mew York 
City reported a 99 percent increase in heroin mentions between 1979 and 
Tift, with so 19 percent mcreese between 1H0 and 1991. San Diego heroin 
mentions decreased through the first half of 1999, but nave slightly 
Horeosed during the sseond half of that year and continue to increase Into 
the first six months of 1N1. Los Angeles reported a 37 percent Increase 
during the lest two half year periods with en average patient sp of 29 

rrs. Boston heroin emergency room mentions Increased sharply from 200 
1979 to s projected 900 for 1991, with a 34 percent Increase at Boston 
City Hospital (the public facility) over 1990 figures. Buffalo reported s rise 
In emergency room heroin mentions during 1990 and the first quarter of 
1991, but mentions have decreased during the second quarter of 1991. Con- 
versely, Phflsdclphia. San Francisco, and Phoenix reported declines during 
seriy I93T 

(3) Treatment A^ «-*^ For Primary Hero in Abuse Are Impacted By 
Budget Cum" ~~ 

Mew York City reported that 97 percent of the city's treatment slots are 
' utilised andsuburban treatment faculties arc at 100 percent cspaeity. The 
29,000 methadone maintenance slots arc filled end currently there are 1,000 
people on the waiting list. The prison detoxification population for primary 
heroin hes decressed to 12 percent In 1991 from 34 percent In 1980. 
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P-?- faatttutad a wilting list for 0m tint tlma to August of 
1001. During tha «fl»n* tha polios <kpartmant oonduotad major raimi to 
tt^ppptaf trass Id mi sffort to disrupt tha haroto trada. TWs ott Mvt 
oontrlbotad to tha Irian — id paroantaga of sslf rafarrals to traatmant, whloh 
now total 71 paraant at tha traatmant adnmakma. 

fiSfigl traatmant programs opanad thair doors for admissions aftar a 20 
mo^ moratorium on naw admission*. As of Horambar 17, 20 now aUsnts 
had antarad traatmant for primary haroto abusa, aad thara ara IS paopla on 
w * mn * V*** Bostoi mjpaota to saa a dsattna In avaUabla traatmant 
faamtfas das to Hasaaanusatts ^Proposition I 1/T lsfkUtkn and radars! 
funding roOmmm. As of July, traatmant fundi had daaraassd by 20 paroant, 
and anothar 20 paraamt to 20 paroant daaraaaa la antfcdpatad. 



Tha 1001 first oanrtar traataisnt popalatioa dssrassa in Haw Jagg was 
mtfoindad by tna Syrian* balng f Aai to tipatlty, paopto s^^Hw in 
traatmant, and tna akstog of tha prints lUta faaflfty In Traatoa. Tha pri- 
mary haroto traatmant popnUttoa has d aa r aa s sd from 00 paraant to lOOOto 
U paraaat to 1M1. Of thasa aXaats, 14 paraant rsportad no ssosodary <frug 
abusa, SO paraant rapartad aoaains asaondsry, and S.3 paroant rsportad 
mathadaaa or othar oplataa as s s soodary. 

Othar aldas rsportad daaUaas In traatmant admissions for primary haroto. 
«> Baroin Mas And Paritr LaraH Vary 

Washkartpnj,^^ raportad an inarsasa to haroto parity (from 1.1 -paraant In 1 
i tas to 4.2 paraant to 1001) with a oorrsspondU* daaraasa In prtoa par mtlll- 
gram (from $2.00 to 1071 to batwasn $1.47 and $1.07 to 1M1). gag York 
Cjjy purtty lavalf varlad from S paraant pura to Rarlam to as high as 14 par- 
aant purs on tha Lowar last Olds. Ths It. Louto Uaxlaan brown purity 1ml 
ross from 0.1 paraant to U paraant daring tha past yaar. Othar oltiat 
raportad haroto parity lavas batwasn 2 paraant and 4 paroant with prion 
raagtof from $1.02 to $0.20 par pur* mttlcram. 

<*> Traatmant roputotioa rnrfOm laflaat Oubtta Chamras 

In Washlrarton. ac.. Haw Orlaans. Boston, and Haw York CltT hlaok malm 
pradominatad In tha harotn traatmant population. Ihab avaraga afa was In 
tha lata 20s or aarly 20s. Washington. D.C. and Haw York Cltv 'ara admit- 
ting mora f amslas to traatmant. Othar altlss saw mora wnUa malss in 
traatmant for baroin sbusa aging from mid 20s to mid 30s. MiOadatohla ■ 
admitting harotn cllants who ara youngar and hava shortar uss hlstorlas than 
In pravloua yaars. San Francisco oliants ara Inorasslngly mlddla toooma laval 
and ohoosa snorting as an fngastion routs oomparad to Haw jama eUants, IS 
paroant of whom mjsot haroln up to thraa Umas dally. 
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2. TO AND BLUES PROBLEMS CONTINUED M THE CE NTRAL UNITED 
STATES t 

New Orleans, Chicago, and St. Louis continued to report that Ts and Blues present 
major problems in their cities. During this reporting period, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
and Dallas mentioned the emergence of the drug combination for the first time. 
Ts and Blues were also reported as abuse problems in Buffalo, New Jersey, end 
Philadelphia, 

(1) Composition Of The Combination Varie s Prom Region To Region 

Ts and Blues are comprised of pentazocine (Talwin) and pyribenzamine 
(tripelermamine) in Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and Dallas. The TOuea" 
(pyribenzamine) in dt. LouV are 50 milligram' tablets, although purple tablets 
containing 100 milligrams are also available. St. Louis also reports that 3cc 
syringes containing the pre-mixed combination are being sold on the streets 
for $3 to $12. 

In Minneapolis, the Talwin is being mixed with Seconal, stelaztae, Preludin or 
amy tal Buffalo, New Jersey, and Phfladetohia users prefer to mix their 
Talwin with benadryL Some Philadelphia users prefer Talwin combined with 
benaoYyl and methylphenidate (Ritalin), or use a combination of Ritalin and 
pentazocine, called "Rita and Ts." 

(2) Two Cities Reported Ts And Blues Related Deaths 

Deaths in St. Louis in which the presence of Ts and Blues was detected have 
been increasing steadily since 1977 from four to six in 1976 to 18 in 1979 to 
22 in 1980. During the first six months of 1981, 14 deaths have occurred, six 
of which involved injections of Ts and Blues. The remainder were homi- 
cides. Of the 64 deaths reported during the five year period, Talwin alone 
was reported as being responsible for five deaths, (however. It has beer i sug- 
gested that thai may be because pyribenzamine .fa very difficult to detect), 
tripelermamine alone was responsible for one death, and the i two Jnj£jn 
combination were found in the rest of the cases. Eight of the toxicology 
reports also contained Valium and 29 reported ethanol present. Only one of 
the 64 deaths was reported in St. Louis County. All of the others were from 
the inner city. 

Detroit reported three Ts and Blues deaths in 1981, and 17 overdoses, and 
nine ho micides with Ts and Blues present during 1980. Two of the 1980 
deaths were due to Talwin alone. 

(3) Ts And Blues Appear To Be Licitlv Manufacture d And Stolen From 
Pharmacies ~~ 

Louisiana has recently rescheduled Talwin from Schedule IV to Schedule R 
over manufacturer objections. "Sets" (one of each tablet) are sold in New 
Orleans for between $10 and $20. 
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The DBA reported that St. Loufa may be e major distribution center for Ts 
and Blues in the midwest. In 1980, 400,460 Talwin and 453,000 pyribenz- 
amine tablets were missing from pharmacies* Detroit pharmacy audits 
revealed that 100,545 Talwin tablets were unaccounted for. 

(4) St. Louis And Chicago Treatment Populations Are Predominantly 



An Illinois treatment policy change now allow Ts and Blues abusers to enter 
methadone treatment* The population Is evenly divided among males and 
females, 17 percent black* younger and less well educated than heroin 
abusers, and primarily Medicaid reimbursed. 

The St. Louis treatment population is comprised of inner city blacks with an 
average age of 28 years. 

3. COCAINE 18 EMERGING AS A MAJOR DROP ABUSE PROBLEM 

Miami and Seattle reported that cocaine is the major drug problem in their 
cities. Several other cities reported increases in cocaine related deaths, emer- 
gency room mentions, treatment admissions, and price and purity data. 

(1) Five Cities Reported Increased Cocaine Related Deaths 

Cocaine related overdose deaths rose from one In 1980 to three during the 
first six months of 1981 in Minneapolis. Seattle noted an increase from two 
deaths due to cocaine in 1910 to five during the first ten months of 1981. 
Four of the five were from injections and two also contained methadone in 
the taxi oology reports* In Miami, cocaine was present in 78 percent of 
homicide victims, and the cocaine related death rate for 1981 is four times 
higher than the previous five year average; Bight cocaine overdose deaths 
were reported in Aspen, Colorado In 1980. New York City medical examiner 
reports for cocaine in 1980 climbed by 197 percent over 1979 figures (from 
34 to 101 deaths). This statistic is supported by a 55 percent increase in 
cocaine arrests in New York City. 

(2) Emergency Room Mentions Are Increasing 

Detroit reported a significant rise in emergency room mentions and San 
Diego's mentions continued a four year steady upward trend. Although the 
numbers are small, Buffalo emergency room mentions have doubled between 
1980 and 1981. Phoenix emergency room mentions climbed from 13 during 
the second half of 1980 to 33 during the first half of 1981. Seattle's cocaine 
mentions averaged 20 per quarter, nearly double the heroin reports. Wash- 
ington, D.C. cocaine mentions increased by 24 percent between 1980 and 
1981. Boston reported increases from 41 mentions in the first half of 1980 
to 81 in the second half of that year to 84 during the first half of 1981. 

(3) Cocaine Is Increasingly Listed As The Reason For Entering Treatment 

Minneapolis and Dallas reported steady increases in proportions of clients 
entering treatment. During the last six months, one of five clients entering 
treatment in Colorado listed cocaine as their primary drug of abuse, and 
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cocaine is r«pomible for 10 percent of the total treatment population. Sim- 
ilarly, cocaine was responsible for nearly 20 percent of all treatment admis- 
sions in San Diego, where the proportion of cocaine clients in treatment 
doubled between 1979 and 1980. Los_ Angelas reported that 45 P«^ent of 
treatment admtasions for "other drugs" wcrofor cocaine. In San Francisco, 
the proportion of cocaine abusers in the treatment population has doubled 
from 5.5 percent In 1980 to 12 percent In 1911. Seattle cocaine treatment 
admissions rose to 91 during the first 10 months of 1981 from 90 for all of 
1980. Half of the clients entering treatment m Washington. D.C. report 
cocaine use. 

(4) Cocaine Price And Purity Levels Vary 

Retail cocaine prices range from $100 to $150 per gram across the country, 
but purity levels vary from 12 percent to 40 percent Confiscations have 
been made of 75 percent to 98.6 percent pure cocaine in Buffalo, and 
Minneapolis respectively. The most common diluents are Udocaine, 
' procaine, and amphetamines. 

4. OTHER DRUGS OP ABUSE WERE REPORTED 

Although heroin, Ts and Blues, and cocaine dominated the reports, several.other 
dn*» were highlighted. 

(1) Look Alike Drugs Are Attracting More Attention 

These drugs, which contain mostly caffeine, ephedrine, and phenylpro- 
panolamine, are widely available throughout the country either over the 
counter or via mail order. They become dangerous when they are sold as 
"speed" on the streets. The Illinois legislature is conducting hearings on look 
aUkes. Use in St. Louis is ubTSuW m Mimeeoohs took alike seizures by 
law enforcement m 1981 outnumbered amphetamines by a margin of two to 
one. In Phoonfac three shops openly sell oifr look afflto drugs. m Seattle, 
police are finding look alikes are being sold as amphetamines. 

(2) Pour Cities Reported Indications Of facreaeed Amohetemine Use 

Emergency room mentions and treatment admissions rose in Phoeniy, San 
Diego reported a 50 percent increase in treatment admissions; San Francisco 
reported an increase from 5 percent of the total treatment population In 
1980 to 7.5 percent of the same category In 1981; and Philadelphia reported 
that 25 percent of all treatment admissions were for amphetamines with a 
large increase in the 17 to 21 age group. 

(3) Dflaudid Continuea To Be A Popular H eroin Substitute 

Dttaudid> the narcotic of choice in St. Louis County. Tablets sell for $40 to 
$50 eaehT New Orleans reports that DUaudid is often mixed with heroin and 
the price is $4u to $44 per tablet. Atlanta ranks fourth in DAWN mentions 
for Dflaudid. Newark addicts pay $10 for a 4 milligram tablet, end treat- 
ment agencies and street people report the appearance .of 8 milligram 
tablets manufactured overseas. Duauditfs use as a heroin substitute in 
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Wellington, B.C. to declining, but 19S1 emergency room mentions Increased 
by 7 percent over 19*0. Detroit alto nw increasing DOmudid emergency 
room mention*. 

(4) Methadone Meritlona Continue In CCQ Cities 

St. Louis raportad that Oliott methsqualone is om of the most readily avatt- 
awe and popular drags in tha metropolitan area. Methaquelone is Uw fourth 
most ofttn oouftawsUd drug by Uw enforcamant agenoiea In Haw Orleans. 
Miami raportad 13 automobile avoidant deaths to to Uw drug. Atlanta 
ranks second nstiomDy In DA WW raethaxjualone emergency room motions, 
and 1901 Wsst&iaton. P.C. emergency room mantiooa for nudes" Incraasad 
by 30 percent ow 19eG itws. 

<5) PCP Abuse Aooears To Be Dinjnterig 

Most cities raoortad Indioators for PCP ara decreasing or leveling off. 
Washington. P.CU howavar had a 15 paroant increase in emergency room 
mentions during 1911. 

(I) Several Cities Raportad A "LSD Transfer; Scare 

Chicago. Seattta, Phoenix, Pamrar, and Miami all raportad that in Octobar 
pffgFg r ouS were circling letters describing cartoon transfer Uttoos 
wnJah allegedly oontainad LSa mvaetigation by several of the i city pro- 
grams did not dtooover LSD in any of tha samples, Apparently, tha parents 
wara confusing tha transfer tattoos with cartoon acid which waa popular in 
tha 1 JWs. 

(7) Several Unuaual Occurrences Merit Attention 

During tha discussion, Isolated Incidents with prescription drugs or unusual 
use patterns wars mentioned by several CCQ members. 

e Waw Oriaans raportad that since Talwin was roicheduledf phy- 
siaians ara~lncrasslngly receiving lata night and weekend 
requests for prescription refills of Preludin* 

e Denver and New Orieam reported Increased use of Tuisionex 
(hydrocodone and phenylrtoloxambie resin). 

a Cartoon acid is available in Phoenix, although It is not as 
potent as tha 1960*f version. 

e A report from TERROS crisis intervention In Phoenix involved 
YOHIMBINE, a derivative of the bark of an African tree said 
to cure impotence. 

e In San Francisco; soma amyl and butyl nitrite users are dipping 
the filter ends of cigarettes into the bottles, and then smoking 
through the soaked filters. 
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In BOllneliarn. Wsshtngton, police discovered e room full of 
plastic bags packed with hallucinogenic muihrooms raady for 
sale. 

Buffalo and Philadelphia emergency rooms both reported use of 
3E33C a non narcotio analgesic with addiction properties simi- 
lar to Talwin. * • 

Dilantin emergency room mentions to Detroit showed a tignlfi- 
cant inore 



(S) Two Cities Reported On School And Street Use Surveys- 

In New Orleans, 159 students were referred to VASAU (Volunteers Against 
Smoking awTXIoohol Use) during the first half of the 1981 school year. Of a 
these referrals, 44 ware for marijuana, 37 for alcohol, 32 for cigarette 
smoking; and 2 for disruptive behavior. 

New York City conducted street surveys on Wan Street, in the Garment Dis- 
trict, and m 3* schools. The findings included! $ 

e Heroin was bains; sold in eight of the 15 buildings selected in 
the Wall Street area. 

• Heroin was being sold on. six of tho 16 blocks selected in the 
Garment District. 

a Heroin and needles were available for sale" in 11 of the 36 
schools surveyed during the Fall term compared to nine of 36 
schools surveyed in the Spring. This "was the first report of 
needles being sold in the schools. 

\p * 

e Street word is that pink^or beige 1 cocaine Is of higher quality 
than white. 

e Cocaine "basing galleries" are being reported for the first 
time. 

e Cocaine dealers are perceived on the street as being higher In 
status than heroin dealers because they keep regular hours and 
take special orders which are often delivered to clients' homes. 

A household telephone survey revealed that! 

e Households with incomes of $50,000 or over reported the 
highest recreational drug use. 

e 16 percent of those surveyed reported that they had used drugs 
nonmedtcally at least once in the six months preceding the sur- 
vey. 

e 78 percent of the household drug users used marijuana in com- 
bination with alcohoL 

e 68 percent of the household drug users used cocaine in combi- 
nation with marijuana. 

e 55 percent of the household drug users used cocaine in combi- 
nation with alcohol. 
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PnOGJWMATIC IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT SUBSTANCE 
a ABUSE BUDGET CUTS ON SERVICE TO CLIENTS 
IN DETROIT 

r> (Prepared by the Bureau of Substance Abuse, Detroit, Mich.) 

Between fiscal 1979-1980 and the end of fiscal 1980-1981 there were budget 
cuts from the State Office of Substance Abuse Services and from the City 
of Detroit to substance abuse programs in the Detroit area totalling three 
Million dollars, (sec Appendix A). 

Of the three million dollar service reduction approximately 2ij million comes 
from the State and another half million from the City of Detroit. 

Substance abuse programs in Detroit experienced an average minimum loss of 
18. SI in their fiscal allocations. Since the bulk of the decreases occurred 
during tha past six months, the rate of reductions, from the State and the 
City, when annualized, is approximately six million dollars per year. 

As a direct result of these budget contractions, (14) fourteen treatment ' 
programs have been or are being closed. They are: 



Alexandrine House 

Alexandrine House - West 

Robe son/Tubman- Doug lass- Truth 

League of Goodwill 

End -Dependence 

NSO Alcohol Highway Safety 

Wayne Count/ Jail 



Lafayette Clinic (plus the elimination 
of a $350,000 research grant) 

Allied Health Drug Abuse 

Allied Health Operation Cope 

Community Alcoholism - Area II 

Community Alcoholism - Area IV 

S.H.A.R. - Huron Valley 

Project: Headline - Townsend House 
Residential (Alcohol) 



The closing down of these programs thus far have: 7$ 

- Wiped out 95 residential drug free treatment slots. 

- Blocked 1,000 young people, per month, from prevention and educational 
efforts. 

- Eliminated 675 outpatient methadone slots from being available to 
that portion of the substance abuser population that needs this type 
of treatment. 

- Prevented 600 problem drivers, each month, from attending alcohol 
highway safety classes. 

- Removed 90 da yea re/drug -free treatment opportunities, and 

- Erased 20 badly needed alcoholism residential beds and 10 detox units. 
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Clients were not the only ones to suffer from the reductions in funding. 
Appro* i/nately 10S trained and experienced substance abuse staff persons 
lost their jobs. 

The loss of fundinc cane not only from the State and Federal agencies but, 
also, from allied departments as well, including but not limited to the 
Department of Social Services, Department of Mental Health and Manpower's 
C.E.T.A. employees project. Loss of trainees or staff and of these auxi- 
liary funds have hurt and disrupted those programs still functioning. 

Overall, these programmatic budget aits resulted in approximately 2,600 
fewer cl ients per month receiving substance abuse care and treatment than 
did a year ago. 

AS a reflection of the current situation, methadone programs are averaging 
1091 of matrix on May 1, 1981; residential programs 941. At various times, 
methadone programs arc accumulating a sizeable waiting list (although any 
program having over 1001 matrix, technically, should nave a waiting list). 

The closing of Townsend House was a particularly bitter blow because their 
client population was, primarily, indigent alcoholics who need residential 
care and this kind of quality facility is very much needed in Detroit. 

In summary, the cutback in funding i* beginning to be reflected in service 
reductions and program closings. However, the full impact on services has 
yet not materialized because budget and service reductions have not been 
completed. The most recent budget reductions have not been implemented 
fully, and several programs scheduled to close are in process of phasing- 
out by September 30, 1981. 

Finally, additional cuts in Federal, State, and/or City funding can be 
anticipated depending upon such factors as the 2SI decrease planned when 
formula and categorical grant funds are converted into block grants, by an. 
additional reduction in State budget appropriations, or by fiscal reductions 
from the City, if new general revenue sources are not found. 
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appendi x a 

The' following programs are under a direct contract for funds from 
the Office of Substance Abuse Services until October 1, 1981: 



Final 
Plscal 
1980-81 



% 3*. 219 $ 3*, 219 



Fiscal Placal 

Program 1979-80 1980-81 

Acuta Alcoholism $ 37,195 

Alexandrine House » 278, **8 117,018 0 

Catholic Social Services 3*, 986 3*. 986 30,*17 

Catholic Youth Organisation 38,266 *7,885 *1.6,31 

Elmhurst Home 66,590 7*,600 70,*$7 

End Dependence 53,933 53*933 0 

Highland Park 156,160 167,707 161,837 

Hutzel Hospital x 260,803 ; 261,393 2*7,016 

Lacasa \ 138,238 156,070 112,383 

League Goodwill V* 112,27* 112, 27* 0 

Mariners* Inn 9,8*1 9,8*1 9,8*1 

Metro East 632, *63 558,2*0 509,073 

Metropolitan Hospital (alcoholism) 6*, 3^9 6*, 3*9 55,9*5 

Ward In Park 27*, 195 275,083 239.160 
Neighborhood Service' 

Organisation 302, *29 302, *29 22*,068 

Project: Headline ***,838 *32.99g *93,181 

Recorders Court 133,908 J33.908 "f'* 20 

Rubicon/Odyssey 628,27* 628,27* 5*6,221 

Sacred Heart Rehabilitation ^ „ 

Center 6*3,613 552,613 *80,**1 

Salvation Army 5*3,072 287,098 £37,533 

SHAR 512,15* 512.15* *36,135 

Sobriety House 103,300 102,180 95,036 

WOMAN Center 2*8, *56 2*8, *56 W.200 

HAPP 1*2,836 200,000 18*, 000 

urs - n*h«« 0 21,000 19.320 

SicVed nlllt Women 96,589 188,09* 188,09* 

SOC 19,975 19.975 18,622 

Wayne County Administration 535.515 0 . . 9 

M.sn.OOO iS.SQ6.775 1*. 688. 290 



Totals : 

1979- 80 H t 513, 000 

1980- 81 «,688.?90 



Decrease In OSAS funding 
through FY 1980-81 

The following programs administered by the Detroit Health 
Department have been reduced by OSAS during FY 198O-8I: 

Statewide Services Alcoholism Demonstration Project 
Detroit City Coordinating Agency 
Detroit Drug Abuse Treatment Program 



$1,82*, 710 



V 
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Robeson/Tubman Drue Pror.ram 

Neighborhood Services Department Drug Prop.rnw 
Legislative Intent Funds Tor various programs 

Total OSAS reductions - FY 1980-Bl: $681,075 

Totals: 

OSAS Direct Contracta * 1| ?2f l Ii? 
Detroit Aduinlatered Contracta 601 ■ 07.5. 

Total OSAS fund reductlona FY 1979-80 »nd FY 1930-81 $2,505,785 
In Detroit 

Finally, the City of Detroit has been forced to reduce 
Appropriation, to aub.t.nce abuse by $«10,000 during 

FY 1980-81 ' - 

Total reduction of public aubatance abuaa funda-FY 1980-81 $2,915,785 
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STATf 0* MCW VOUK 

DIVISION OF 8UUTANCC ABUSE SERVICES 

Q.ffic* of Akobotlwn and Substance Atom 




JULIO A MAN T Ml/ 



r 



January 25, 1982 



Mr. Walter Sheridan 
Minority , Stiff 

Committee on Labor I Hunan Resources 
Room 4222 

Dlrksen Sena tt Off 1ct lull ding 
Washington. DC 20510 

Dear Mr. Sheridan: 

As requested by Mr, James Mlchle, I am writing to provide you with 
Information on the Impact of Federal drug treatment and prevention bud- 
get cuts 1n New fork State In preparation for Senator Kennedy's remarks 
before the Committee on Wednesday, January 27. 

White New York State's support for drug treatment and prevention 
services has always been extensive, the Federal commitment to combat the 
drug problem has been Inadequate. In fact, Federal support for drug treat - 
ment has declined since FFY 1979, with the most devastating budget cuts 
occurring during the current fiscal year. 

Under the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 's formula for allocating 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health (AOM) Hock Grant funds to the states. 
It Is estimated that New York Stata will receive 8.504* of the total FFY 198? 
AOM Appropriation, The Reagan Administration net proposed , and the current 
Continuing Resolution Includes, a total AOM appropriation of only $432 mil- 
lion. 

Although several Issues must still be resolved at both the Fedora? 
and State levels, New York State's total AOM award will probably bo about $36 
million In FY 1982. Of this amount, approximately $19.1 million will be al- 
located for the State's drug treatment and prevention services, representing 
a decroa&e of $9.2 million, or over 32X, from Federal funds received In TV 1901. 

New York State has requested and received ADM Block Grant funding as 
of October 1. 1981. By opting for early Implementation of the block grant. 
New York wHl be able to utilize FY 1981 categorical funding which remains In 
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place through March, 1982, as weTI as new block grant funds, and grad- 
ually phase-In reductions 1n treatment services over a gne to two year 
period. However, the net result of Federal budget cuts will be the loss 
of well over 3,000 community treatment slots statewide, as well as the 
serious curtailment of state drug prevention, training and other special - w 

emphasis activities currently conducted by the 01v1s1on of Substance Abuse 
Services. 

The Impact of these budget cutbacks 1s felt even more severely In . 
states such as New York which have been experiencing an Increasing, drug 
problem Over the past several years. Recent studies by the OlvlSlon In- 
dicate that: 

. the* number of heroin-related emergency room episodes reported for the 
first half of 1981 In the New York City area (1,811) Is 19 percent 
higher than the comparable period In 1980 (1,523) and 138 percent 
higher than In 1979 (762); 

. deaths attributed to narcotic drugs In New York City Increased 
from 246 In 1*78 to 534 In 1980 - an Increase of 117 percent; 

. since 1971, the use of marijuana, cocaine and the non-medical use 
of tranquilizers have at least doubled among New York State's 
secondary school students; 

. more than two million New York State household residents have used 
at least one Illicit drug and/or prescription drug nonmedlcally 
1n the six months prior to a spring, 1981 survey. 

Furthermore, the proffered Justification for such cuts - that of re- 
turning responsibility for services programs to the states - Is grossly 
misleading In the drug treatment area, since states have been assuming most 
of the burden for these services for many years. 

For example, for services and programs In the drug abuse prevention 
are*, espoused as an Administration priority, New York SUte will spend over 
$16 million from state revenues this year. In FFY 1981. the Federal govern- 
ment made available only about $16 million for the entire country, with 
New York receiving slightly more than $500,000 of this amount. 

It is clear that the Federal government has not fully accepted Its 
share of responsibility for dealing with the nation's drug problem, and the 
Reagan Administration proposes to further minimize the Federal role. Maxi- 
mum appropriations for drug treatment and prevention, and for drug enforcement 
programs, are needed if we are to maintain even existing service levels. 

I will bo glad to provide you with any additional Information you 

may require concerning the Impact of cuts on drug treatment services 1n 

New York Please feel free to contact me or Joan Walte of my staff at 

(518) 4S7-7629. t 



Sincerely, 




John S. Gustafson 
'Assistant 01 rector 



JSGkmm 

cc: Jul io Martinez 
Jam£s-M1chie 
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'aCntttb SAcA** ArnaU , 




March 23, 1982 



The Honorable Paula Hawk! n a 
Chairman 

Sanata Subcommittee on Inveatigationa 
and Ganaral Oversight 

Washington, D. C. 20510 

Daar Madam Chairmani 



X am writing to raquaat your aaalatance regarding the 
record of the Subcommittee • a recent hearing on "Drug Abuse 
In Ttye American School Syatem." 

In recent weeks, hundreds of young residents and admin- 
istrators of drug abuse treatment programs have written to 
me expressing their ^appreciation for the Subcommittee ■ a 
recognition of the ar owing aubatance abuae problem and their 
concerna over cuta in Federal funding of their programa. 

As many of thaae individuals have requested that their 
letter a be made a part of the hearing record, I have chosen 
a representative sampling of thaae lettera and would very 
much appreciate your including them in the publiahed hearing 
record . 



Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 
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UHICEOF 
SCftATOR 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

WOTGTGM.D.C. • 

BIZ FEB 26 AH Hi 52 



1/5. f>en<v-t& 

jogjto&eJ 6ena*e Office. b\dy. 
Dear Senct+or l^ennedu^ 



X ctn^ vuritirsj -ilni^ l&ttr in concern of 
Ihtro^p^ho Ccmmn i ties_ *ll . ever^ftmeria?^ 

rt5idcni- o-T <vn vpsrlnfe fa^ilijiy ijn . 
York.- Exm na^cdijecf ir Icm/ot easf side- 

the \ji^ajz> c/yclt- of an'me- c^d dnA^S- 
No iYia4Htr new noany ^im£^> X iA<7si> *rrtoi<d 
etnef-fhe nwmerws occa^oion^ -th(vt people- 
-tried to nelp i^ere- -k? no i/&e~ eve. -k> 

ore- >o -th'5 proc^rtcm A+ -fjnsf* X W<a.^> 

b'.-t rC-lvc -frcn+-, t*t <k I. tile -hn><- «-nd 
ntlp &orr\ iho people here b^ped me 
realii-t- v^hout X hid don& iv itself A.nd 
-the- people artfi/nd . - 

[neoe- tvd^etsuviU oo^e damage to 1fie 
peopK. <*-3 well ^ -the ccnditicn of- <?ur wintry 
t f itiey cue i?e-t. I om hep irxj ucv will earoiden 
ma v^orcb cns wtil .fts my life in .stopping the^ex^.-. 
4 • ' 5 i n c ere Icj , Obi c Mcvr-H n Ero bee K ._' 
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^b^f*. Sti^TcJL ^BMV^V , „_ . — 

_ _ -I _k>*Ul. , KU> WLW .Ofc^JMfi ~Jfc*>*l**~ JPPOfttfilV P* 3 _ 

ItfWfr #itut*^JU*^>K> OUR ..»flftW-a«W^S,-J- .itNOfl-l^lV-ftACW*^ . 

l& LUT^_jr^ll^r..^ 

j^i»**£> ftte j*<* ^oH<Vua. . (VuMUfevjc JTo„jr^ 6fc^e^w"S k vrt*uc_M6e* 

AT G^flEwfV lA2»t y&m*. to-. rtKb la^SU^&ft^o^fi of oua £T**E\_. 
AkcvwT 0 nafirfttiSttS-AMl). * _ IvAa ltffc _J^i_lS . m&J*lji*£ & JZ 0 _ 

T^&Sil VvTH C0fc>t|Mii»6 5.inJM*tK5 ; BfVKM/ Mvto U«tb THIS 

m^iP i» u * > **>a^ ^jjg^ue — ix. — — - — — 

tl>MfeiktV> JQV?R TVPE 0FjfcfcU$>fcU* pto&eAfvS 

^ftt^I. rutt^a cutbacks thm miGrtr fcti caulo 

FdL Ju Itffc. LWCAKiOw YwfV^ 1 uix.0U> ~auso ^ Yov& .- 

UO^ FOR. RwSu*PT»©*> OF FUO>S CUT Yfc/HR., 

twfte^^t^l^Je^fc, . ^ . OF *0&* OUCbRfcU .... 

f^t> <^«fsfSfccma>Ruo may omo Tofvy "fct &Av>wt> ?MlC(u*>£ , 

or rUe rp^H>^ ... THM X„ MC^rC™lPW ^wtU-. it»^..Fi7 f O.-l„ 
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I98ZHJR -k PH £e*ruary 26, 1982 



Miss Ruth 0. Jones 
80** Tanner St. 
Rockford, IL 61103 



The Honorable Edward H. Kennedy 

U.3. Senate 

109 Russell Senate Office Bids. 

Washington, DC 20510 

My Dear Senator Kennedy 

Please Include this letter for the record on your hearing entitled' 
?2rug3 In The American School System", which was held on January 2? th. 

As a parent, concerned neighbor and dedicated counselor, I work 
closely with youth and adults who have alcohol and drug problems. I also 
work with run-a-ways and young prostitutes. I've learned about drug abuse 
treatment bocause "Drugs hit hone". I have a Xh year old Cod Sister- who 
started getting high with frlends T from school. She became addicted to 
speed and other harmful drugs. She was informed by the guy she brought 
her drugs from that in order to keep up her expensive habit, she would \ 
have to work at this house. She ran away from hone with a pimp and a 
drug habit and went through hell for li years. My sister knew she had a 
drug habit so she came to me and asked If I could help her get into a 
drug center. I enrolled her in Gateway House, 512 Cedar Crest Lane, Lake 
Villa, IL 60046. As a big sister, a concerned neighbor and counselor, I 
have, through the agency I work for (Martin House), referred many clients 
to the Catevay House Drug Free Prog ran. 

Ky plea with you, "Senator, is to please vote against the President's 
additional budget cutback in the Drug Abuse Treatment Program. Also nay 
I infom you that I an a proud dedicated Black voter and I believe that 
if some of tho things lUce drugs, alcohol abuse, or crime "Hit hone", 
you would be norc concerned about people. 

My main interest and concern Is to continue working with adults and youth 
with drug and alcohol problems. This way I would be able to help someone 
when they cry for help to c^t away from tho pain of drugs. 

Vill the Drug treatment Centers be open? Will there be enough money 
to continue to run the Drug Treatment Programs? Will, the dream of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and other Americans who have passed on, "Be just a 

Dream"? - . 



Very truly yours 



Ruth 0. Jones * 
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February U, 1982 

The Honorable Edward M. Kennedy 
United States Senate 
109 Ruiaell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C., 20510. 

Dear Senator Kennedy, " 

in the American 



m Ph ! 7 f le "«V h>t S««eor Hawkin. held . hearing on drug, 
in the American achool .y.tem on January 27th 0 f thia year 1 
.here her grave concern about thia very eeriou. problem end 

.hc^ld'aT « e \ h J r ^ letal rei,edl " *° d -lternative. 
ahould b. effected. Thia problem i. w . aerlou. than ever end 
certainly C en be aeen in the achool. i„ Salt Lake City. Thi. 
problem haa grave lmplicetiona upon the future. 

Unfortunately, while averyona . ee ma to ecknowledge thie problem, 
SXonTf ye * r k ? MI " ed an "normoue cut- in l.gal .„ d treatment 
opt lone for our achool population aubatenca abueera. In Utah 
Mbatanc. .bus. treatment .lot. afa full , nd w . ltlng u . t . ^ Ut \ 
The prediction i. for a reduction of services, deiplte the 
^illl m lti th " P' 0 "*"' 1 «ncour«g« your aupport to help u. 
fight thi. problem and help tho.e who have been effected. 

Sincerely, 

Clcn R. Lambert, M.S.V., C.S.W., L.C.S'.W. 
Stete Director, Utah Odyney House 
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iS k*56e! 5enftie piMf '6U>6 
LGosM4oi "D.C.305TO/ 

*flva letter 'id e> Cootetn cA^e daig Vrbqr*n$ 
»n 4te On.-kD ^Ja-tes.Drtw,- proga^S org. a, bi« 
bei(j'io4i>e urtfED-Skttes.Basu^T c^adrug 
abuser.I use 4©, 5te*r -(W^h fbneb^.-f**te 

uxx»Wf>4 W Step a>ha4l a»*dw*ig unteitf 
Jtorvi oo«r here aM <haSe a. ^ arcand 

^ l4- Prd r\ov>-w\ ptf*n4s M Qcod abx* 
,me a/i<! Itfta+^ar" <W>gW nu Sel+.Srncer been 
Wee X hac£ cc^c 4o 4ee^ W wKa+Jgc^ 
£r coas-fcf no aeo&on X voccM ItU 4© Say 

4kx4 a lot- f&pte cuA -Hvfne «M r*i 
kind of Mp-Ar>d (earrs 4o aCicmff/s^ Sor^e#vn5 
io lite. So Tp^ cocM^^a \^Mer keef druj 

letter ir-fe ccost&<W<cn , TWant-\fou« 
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"•s;r. i.n i: 
E32 FE5.2G 'HI 1 ',' 



tknorab\e. £du»ra H neonadv| 
/W^u^e/ derate Offhi Su/d/ra 

fixcmble ZzJuxifd H Kennedy j 

H\j name & bS\ \\\am Ue. fcryapt Xam 
pretently resdjm m ^armrifan Village fatf-LOay tocieh 
vohch isadrqgfhee pmnzm in upper Me<0\hrt5ktfe 
X'rn tirmmfhis letter inthe hepesafqamq Ljour$uj>pfr 
1 0 keeping arm prwfxfns -fhm-ouf FlmerioL open, net 
dlkj 6amarima oeeau&Lcirup are. inaJI cbrmuprlies 
■tish andpcorcLlite, Tnothirtj - e M years of age* 
and /+ couid he, sajd -thoct~cdcrif have rmny yecurs 
left 77)/3 uxtdd be -true ifZCaod Diherz &ot 
recieve -fte help-thxt & needed Manyrfhers Qxrft 
r fcieve -Hie help -ttafis m xxy&y, <cc>eiy problems 
revolves aruind drws, sucha^ comes, ecurt^pneca^ 
ever ercuided, uoeHare tnerm^, de uMh-ffe divvcL 
rreM/on-d problems .mere, is adot of money opend 
-to mo-ioto -Hrese agencies and exigencies, && 
^W, there are. peopt irrtte fmtfe -M uiib-fochse 
dnjg pr^m^,uTendnMpnQ(ZLf7}s befyrmny people 
get -their /j/esdo^etherxtwiO youLare very tuc&j 
6b upon fn^closirQiJ. resp^r/fullv reou.-e^ your 
help-t) teep drug projam$ CpeD, T7ttf?£- \fou. 
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Ui. £ € /u fire 

;o9 fluJsiu S t rvA + tr of^lt 6LV6 
Oz.Ar Sender. 

Lift tcC<-^t d.<.c**£ d^HjJ I u^<lj -d—«0 

Project ^'cl Cc*c ^6**^i ©Z'- ^^e^e. 

£n ui^f**** ^A^-* 2- not Ac us'**h.S» 1 

<trs -Li^.j f^.r your U^f t'y+'HcLP 

i,& t+sihh Off /Vobi-Cn. 
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.Honorable Gduia^a^L^K^^ci^ 
.U.S.. senate fi8rrf>6 ^ 

/09 /?U3Se( Senate o^i'e^Bldq-. 

-Washington ^b d- 30-50J . 

"Dea*r Honorable ^JuJard.M JfevWdu, . 

UCXA about /^he e^fSkrt^ -^o^VJercM <?nd_ 
roeal t>Ad^et cuts hav«, on ^era&utic j 
communities ae<o^^he .courTtru . _» 

uea^o!d_=f e vral.ej who _ 

has been in^.Pnug Bebabilita^fon / 
fi^tam_ifor__iD ^onc^s_30^&r.33to:c J 
X.^otexr^^Yi£atmeY5t druqsj 
±}lmt^ other, p-ecple _c\3.jd£U.<3s_mqsei^ _ 




JASe, rtn.^g> . y ^ nVY^iar^n t- rscn 
AQiL^j2ibri^iiai3 _=^^_jbe^u^l^\j±Lrture .... 
_Thece -peoq t^na^^>eeid^2Qj^e ads 

-t^^unat je^-s^J3b^e--beaomej jo boo 
=fc£a^wyx^oat •ji ^an.be a responsible. 

na^e ^r^..VAr^x>^^hbiQeQo /&in_ 
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/uooJ n>rz Atr>\c^-r- a yz*\ T&'S 
77"it ZtSfL shSMZ mA^y /1<ZC0r*fa*# ******* > 
JfrC, ACHi i/€0 a&rrrrJG* sny Sctf&oC . 

XT VJ^IO &IkJ>C> /%V/0 l^jH^T H tf*\ts^ 

TO 00 j A*XZ<z x: c>£rr our d^-rH 4 ^ 
THAT aj€£C> VuZr cvw/- &£r- ' 



UM It, t V; 



WASH.MCr;ftO.C ■ 
Q82 FEB 26 F» 3= 2d 
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882, FEB 26 3 ?5 

HcrcmtUi Crkxard m. fierce^ a/n/sa ! 

UO. Cerate 

101 fiunad O^txV ctfft* ^bvo^ 

/UxWo bkuw UAu- ja>ku AUa AJujtJr /ruufcS) im £j(3tijjlc> 

4 >Q^juu& 1^ uxM 5* ibutJL ov, 

IX2 UXiib ) AAi) tk AjuriS ^M. Ux>5 /(Uluj^^ 

ftjxto d .^^hAm jul cyiAsiA) li xvutwa fUfc *LtD kv* jla 
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JSWi JtWuiiAi IAmwiAji • u cum. XLKiii>rw, iAu' 
Jktbw. Jbor ueu to V(^\mH]m. tiucd d (WQ- 

CU i^j^cd/ijwmt }muf cUuq. ai>u$ iaj 
yuAoua, aim JMUAJuwbk ax&i oM^ti^a iiu £ 
U>\jJt^^/tojbA.d2 am apruia LnLemri u^ max d 

ita At&JU kaM £*n iAfi >p£a!kijoit Mkd 
nxLL kUiijML dAuuQJu.Ownd iJu d/um d woX UJmm 
Lb eiu dfkfa. muxi &D/r\AMJMW QsL Aim* oM . 6 
Cud iMxl d ta& \k wpn mJAni .Jbor cmtu tor 
jUta r>xh&*kb&JtT~ vuvtoix JPJhxurA tut ihd 
d ccalA rroii^M^ bn /rrwjm± WQJJL fc^., 

i/w ajlaWiW^ aLik xxWi oia 
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tfcruwiV QAxxojS /ft. huAiAi 
.109 tuu& iujxk Qilm fcj 

°Ujli> too. AUu^ /!ju± kuihd. tluoi 

v5 ASui q^jooa. AAja Aii^ Mxa. 0U#leLfi 
xwft WWS xmaJW. yooodA. /Wj Xmj vJVn. 
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1332 FEB 28 'H I' 55 

a b Senate t 
/D?-/?u±6e/ .Senate Office 6u/«"Xf 



Dear Abtt*a 6fe &u*srf H tinftf/fj 

JOoPK&rrbtq in reference -b-ite+tx afo d&J<m 
uxth Jmqnamrn^ all overih: skriesXam cl resident 
m cce^S^rbjamjO^ htemary people just. I 
m use>f, -th&pr&pxm b^ftvwg my y/fc-Thfif^iar" ^Jf^ 
^ -t^/ a;fc m y ptiotemsan) arrtera u>rW*ut runn »ng 

Thrttwe> r^W^ H 0 ^ Ho^oan nercr team anv/^^ 

Arodon -trej mn /aod /ery produdi i/e /ite^ p^pe 
c^nT^^-tM ^-tfiere, tut Wtfwte cpporluorty 

prbtiafe,Xvoil\ lose tnvj Change -b-H>e MeX 

nevier en 
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Senator Hawkins. That concludes this hearing. I would like to 
invite those members of the panel that have stayed and those from 
Second Genesis to be my guests for lunch. I know you have waited 
a" long time. [Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 2:17 p.m., the subcommittee was a4journed.] 

O 
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